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HOW  GOV.  PIERPONT  ONCE  PAID 
PITTSBURGH  A  VISIT. 


Arrangements  for  I  ntertainlnsc  Ex- 
Governor  Fleming  anti  Early. 


Captain  Charles  W.  Batchelor  made  a 
statement  to  the  executive  committee  of 
|  the  chamber  of  commerce  yesterday  re¬ 
garding  an  incident  which  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  civil  war  which  he  claims 
j  'tras  never  made  public  before.  The  com¬ 
mittee  met  at  2:30  yesterday  afternoon  to 
I  complete  arrangements  for  entertaining 
ex-Governor  Fleming  and  party,  of  West 
Virginia,  who  will  arrive  in  this  city  over 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to-morrow  afternoon 
at  2  o’clock.  Captain  Batchelor’s  state¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  was  as  follows: 

“West  Virginians,”  he  said,  “ought  to 
be  especially  interested  in  Pittsburgh  trom 
the  tact  that  this  city  was  once  the  seat  of 
government  of  that  state.” 

“When  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances?”  asked  half  a  dozen  members  of 
the  committee  in  a  chorus. 

Shortly  after  the  'Old  Dominion’  had 
been  divided  into  two  states,”  continued 
the  captain,  “Governor  Pierpont,  who 
had  just  been  elected  chief  executive  of  the 
'New  Dominion,’  got  frightened  at  the 
raids  the  rebels  under  Moseby  were 
making  into  the  new  state 
and  he  and  his  staff  silently 
folded  their  tents  and  stole  over  into 
Pennsylvania.  I  was  in  the  custom  house 
here  at  the  time,  and  Governor  Pierpont 
and  his  staff  made  their  headquarters 
there  tor  about  10  days.  But  as  the  rebels 
did  not  make  any  more  raids  into  West 
Virginia  the  governor  and  his  staff  slipped 
back  home  as  silently  as  they  came  away. 
This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  never  been 
made  public  before,  but  I  see  no  harm  in 
telling  it  at  this  late  date.'’1  J  * 

The  committee  made  final  arrangements 
for  furnishing  refreshments  to  over  100 
West  Virginia  guests  on  hoard  the  train, 
and  the  furnishing  of  carriages  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  guests  when 
they  arrive  in  the  city. 

The  committee  extends  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  former  West  Virginians  who 
are  now  located  in  Pittsburgh  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  the  chamber  of  commerce 
rooms  at  2:30  o  clock  to-iqorrow  afternoon, 
where  an  informal  reception  will  take 
place.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  opportunity 
to  meet  merchants  and  other  West  Vir¬ 
ginians  who  wili  be  brought  into  closer 
business  relations  with  this  community 
by  the  opening  of  the  new  State  Line 
railroad. 


From, 


i  *  it* 


THE  OLD  JOE  DICKSON  HOME¬ 
STEAD,  NEAR  PITTSBURG, 


Being  R:i*e<l — A  House  That  Was 
Built  in  the  Days  When  Comfort 
and  Security  from  Indians  and 
Wild  Beasts  Took  Precedence  Over 
Architectural  Beauty  and  Finish. 
Said  to  Be  128  Years  Old— Interest¬ 
ing  Ancient  History. 


'7 


Much  interest  is  being  manifested  at 
present  among  the  citizens  of  Ems- 
worth  and  Clifton,  a  few  miles  from 
Pittsburg  down  the  Fort  Wayne  road, 
over  the  razing  of  what  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  oldest  landmark  of 
the  kind  in  Killbuck  township,  if  not 
in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  house  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  erected  by  Joseph  Dickson 
shortly  before  or  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  some  of  the  older  res¬ 
idents,  while  others  maintain  that  it 
was  built  in  the  year  1766,  which  would 
make  it  128  years  old.  Mr.  Samuel 
Courtney,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
the  township  and  a  gentleman  who  is 
well  versed  in  the  early  history  of  the 
same,  in  speaking  of  the  matter  last 
evening  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the. 
old  William  Dickson  house,  which 
stands  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Brading  property,  is  the  oldest  build-  j 
ing  of  the  kind  in  the  locality.  Said  i 
he:  “The  two  houses  in  question 

were  both  built  during  the  last  cen- 
tury.  They,  with  what  is  known  as 
the  old  Courtney  homestead  and  the  | 
old  Duff  homestead,  form  a  quartet  of  ' 
very  old  buildings.  I  doubt  if  there  . 
are  many  older  in  the  Ohio  valley.  } 
My  impression  is,”  added  he,  “that  the:, 
old  William  Dickson  house  was  erected 
about  the  year  1790.  William  Dickson.  • 
had  three  sons — John,  Joseph  and 
David.  Owing  .to  a  misunderstanding  j 
with  his  father,  Joe  left  home  and  was  I 
disinherited,  his  father  leaving  a  vast  I 
tract  of  land,  consisting  of  several  I 
hundred  acres,  to  the  other  children.  J 
Joe,  in  the  meantime,  went  to  Missouri,  I 
where  he  erected  a  large  flouring  mill, 
which  done,  and  having  received  his® 
pay  for  the  same,  he  returned  home  on 
horseback,  his  trip  through  the  forest 
being  regarded  as  remarkable  in  thosa  ; 
days,  for  the  country  was  full  of  In¬ 
dians  and  all  manner  of  wild  beasts. 
However,  after  his  return  home,  with 
the  assistanec  of  his  two  brothers  and 
my  father,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
married  a  sister.  he  purchased  275 


°f  If-nd.for  $500  and  paid  for  it 
SaLe  of  wfleat  at  25  cents  a 
bushei  and  corn  at  10  cents  a  bushel 

t0  calTied  by  canoes  to 
Sawmill  Run,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles.  Said  Mr.  Courtney:  “The 

?t1CtkhQ°tn  <br°the!'s  and  father  owned, 
at  that  time  about  1,000  acres  of  land 
on  the  Ohio  river  extending  from  what 

Hnn01wwVllle  station  Jo  Clifton  sta¬ 
tion.  William  Tueteberg,  a  former 
owner  of  the  old  Joseph  Dickson  house 
places  its  age  at  12S  years.  I  pur¬ 
chased  160  acres  of  the  Joseph  Dick¬ 
son  property  about  thirty  years  ago 

^n<+v^Ve<^  mos^  the  time  since  that 

m  the  old  house  until  six  years  ago1 

The  original  house,  which  stands  on 
the  Beaver  road,  was  built  of  logs  and 
contained  two  rooms.  Later  a  stone 
addition  was  built  to  it,  the  basement 
..  ol  which  answered  for  a  springhouse 
inside  of  which  was  the  finest  spring* 
m  Allegheny  county,  the  spring  itself 
being  cut  out  of  solid  rock.  In  this 
springhouse  my  wife  made  thousands 
of .  pounds  of  butter.  As  stated,  the 
spring  was  a  remarkably  fine  one  and 
in  the  early  days  was  known  all  over 
the  country,  it  being  a  watering  place 
for  travelers  of  the  Beaver  road  and 
others.  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Tueteberg 
"there  was  about  275  acres  in  the  tract 
purchased  by  Joseph  Dickson  and  my 
recollection  is  that  he  paid  $475  for  it. 
Joe  Dickson  had  a  family  of  four  boys 
and  two  girls,  of  whom  William,  James1 
and  Matilda  are  dead.  Joseph  and 
John  now  live  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and 
Sarah— now  Mrs.  James  Wilson— re-| 
sides  in  Virginia.  The  propertv  was 
sold  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Tueteberg! 
to  Thomas  Parker.  Recently  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  another  party  and  it 
is  the  latter  who  is  removing  the  old 
land  mark  which  in  the  early  days 
furnished  hospitality  to  many  persons 
whose  descendants  will  learn  with  a 
pang  of  regret  of  its  demolition. 

(Jomnwraal 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  5,  1894. 

A  MONUMENT  FOR  WASHINGTON. 

Elsewhere  4to>  print  an  interesting  letter 
from  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  the  well-known 
historian  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  letter  from  Isaac  Craig, 
Esq.,  bearing  upon  the  important  subject 
of  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Washington  at  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  arsenal.  The  suggestion  comes 
from  Dr.  Toner,  and  we  are  convinced 
it  will  be  heartily  seconded  by  thousands 
of  our  citizens,  especially  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  history  of  Wash¬ 
ington's  visits  to  the  "forks  of  the  Ohio.” 
and  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
services  which  he  rendered  in  the  defense 
of  this  region  against  French  aggression. 
Mr.  Craig  says:  "I  am  sure  not  only  Di¬ 
rector  Bigelow,  but  all  good  citizens  will 
back  the  movement,  and  that  a  sufficient 
sum  can  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze  eques¬ 
trian  monument  similar  to  that  which 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  have  ready  to  erect  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.”  •-  _ 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  pro¬ 
posed  monument  should  be  erected,  and 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Toner  gains 
strength  from  the  fact  that  the  memorial 
could  be  placed  near  the  point  where  the 
accident  occurred  to  Washington,  “which 
was  the  most  perilous  in  his  eventful 
life.”  He  alludes  to  the  fall  from  the  raft 
while  crossing  the  Allegheny  river  at  a 
time  when  the  stream  was  swollen  and 
covered  with  floating  ice.  He  escaped 
drowning  by  swimming,  and  in  company 
with  his  guide  took  refuge  on  what  was 
subsequently  known  as  Washington’s 
island,  but  familiar  to  our  people  as  Herrs 
and  Wainwrights.  Dr,  Toner  thinks  the 
spot  where  Washington  landed  on  the 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  after  this  hazard¬ 
ous  exploit  is  deserving  of  a  nation’s  mon¬ 
ument  to  mark  it,  and  the  people  of  this 
community  will  unanimously  agree  with 
,  him.  We  commend  his  letter  to  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  our  readers.  ’ 


A  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

J.  M.  Toner  Suggests  a  Disposition  ol 
the  Arsenal  Property — Isaac 
Craig  Indorses  It. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Commercial  Gazette: 

I  send  you  herewith  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Toner,  the  eminent  historian  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
preserve  Washington’s  early  journals, 
and  enriched  them  with  his  annotations. 
The  last  one  published  is  the  “Journal 
of  Col.  George  Washington,  commanding 
a  ftepartminfc  of  Virginia’s  troops,  sent  by 
Gov.  Dinwiddle  of  Virginia  across  the 
Allegheny  mountains  in  1754,  to  build 
forts  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio.”  The  jour¬ 
nal  was  captured  at  Fort  Necessity  by 
the  French.  I  would  be  greatly  pleased 
if  you  will  start  a  movement  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  at  the  Allegheny  arsenal  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  Toner.  I  am  sure  not 
only  Director  Bigelow,  but  all  good  citi- 
ze)V?  .Y'Ul  back  the  move,  and  that  a 
,  sufficient  sum  can  be  raised  by  volun- 
contribution  similar  to  that  which 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  have  ready  to  erect  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Dr.  Toner  would  have  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  congress  to  pass  a  bill,  such 
as  he  mentions  in  his  letter.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  1445  Massachusets  avenue. 

„  ^  .  ISAAC  CRAIG. 

Dr.  Toner’s  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1894. 
Isaac  Craig,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir: — It  seems  a  long  time  since  I 
was  •  favored  with  a  letter  from  you. 
However,  a  few  weeks  since  a  fair  cor¬ 
respondent  of  yours,  who  is  studying  up 
the  history  of  the  descendants  of  George 
Neville’s  family  of  Virginia,  did  me  the 
favor  to  show  me  your  recent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  John 
NeyiUif,  and  also  some  other  documents  i 
whietl  this  lady  has  collected,  showing 
her  descent  from  the  Nevilles.  I  am  as¬ 
sured  from  these  performances  that  youi 
mental  powers  are  as  astute  as  ever,  and 
your  strength  equal  to  any  study  you 
may  undertake  and  also  that  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  encouragement  you  give  to 
earnest  workers  in  the  field  of  historic  re¬ 
search  are  in  harmony  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  your  researches  among  the  early 
records  of  Pittsburgh  and  your  fidelity 
to  the  truth  of  history  in  all  your  labors 
has  so  justly  won  for  you.  As  I  have  no 
news  to  communicate  or  historical  dis¬ 
coveries  to  impart,  I  enclose  you  a  copy 
of  the  amendments  and  amplications  I 
have  made  to  my  note  on  the  Nevilles 
Sprinted  m  Washington's  journal  of  1747-8 


The  corred|i(®3  are  warranted  both  by 
reflection  an#the  additional  information  - 
1  which  has  come  to  me  without  making-  j 
this  a  special  study  since  the  note  was  -f 
written.  I  am  hopeful  that  Mrs.  Peel  in  11 
her  researches  will  be  able  to  trace  the 
history  of  all  the  descendants  of  George  ■ 
Neville  in  substantiating  from  records  Paj 
her  relationship  to  his  family.  She  seems 
to  be  well  qualified  and  deeply  interested, 
has  literary  ability,  and  will,  I  trust 
persevere  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  , 
purpose.  Reminiscences  as  well  as  specu-  * 
lation  and  forecasts  at  times,  have  at¬ 
tractions  for  me,  and  particularly  when 
writing  to  a  gentleman  of  rare  historic 
taste  and  exceptional  familiarity  such  as  j 
you  possess  with  the  early  history  of 
Pittsburgh.  I  will  therefore  Indulge  my¬ 
self  with  a  few  reflections  and  sugges¬ 
tions  touching  your  city.  Pittsburgh  has 
since  my  childhood’s  acquaintance  with 
it,  become  so  enterprising,  populous  and 
wealthy  and  the  administration  of  its 
municipal  affairs  so  progressive,  enlight¬ 
ened  and  humane,  as  to  be  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  architecture  of  your  public  - 
buildings,  and  the  spaciousness  of  your 
private  residences,  which  so  conspicuous¬ 
ly  abound  with  you,  exhibit  the  taste, 
culture  and  refinement  of  the  people,  not 
only  within  the  city,  but  in  the  suburbs. 
These  and  the  character  of  many  of  the 
public  improvements  visible  to  the  most 
casual  visitor,  exhibit  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  your 
citizens  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  beauty, 
comfort  and  convenience.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  aesthetic  with  ^ou,  may  to 
some,  seem  to  have  been  slow7,  but  it 
has  been  of  steady  growth,  emanating  j 
from  a  good  system  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  proper  inculcation  of  sound 
moral  principles  w'hich  alw7ays  respect 
and  support  law7  and  order,  so  that  now 
this  fundamental  ground  work  to  a  high 
standard  of  worth  rests  in  your  com¬ 
munity  upon  a  firm  foundation  and  is 
sure  to  gain  tor  you  in  history  a  de¬ 
served  distinction  for  w7hat  you  have  ac¬ 
complished  as  well  as  secure  to  you  a 
further  and  even  a  higher  development 
in  the  future.  It  occurs  to  me  that  your 
foremost  and  reflecting  citizens,  proud 
of  the  past  history  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
ambitious  for  its  farther  progress,  gran¬ 
deur  and  dignity,  will  welcome  favorable 
opportunities  to  distinguish  the  city  by 
the  inauguration  of  measures  prompted  by  - 
patriotism,  and  aided  by  art,  leading  to 
this  end. 


In  this  connection  the  desirableness  and 
indeed  the  very  special  appropriateness 
j  of  Pittsburgh,  at  a  propitious  time,  to 
found  some  notable  institution  or  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  has  occurred  to  me  as  it  doubtless  has 
to  yourself  and  many  of  your  liberal- 
:  minded  citizens.  But  even  if  there;  is 
nothing  new  in  the  suggestion,  there  is 
no  harm  in  repeating  it.  I  trust  this 
opinion  will  some  day  be  unanimous. 
When  people  think  alike,  they  think 
right.  Washington’s  prophetic  vision  first 
j  saw  and  reported  to  the  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  British  ministry,  the  strate-, 
getic  and  commercial  advantages  to  the 
government  of  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  This 
|  wonderful  man,  a  statesman  as  he  was, 
from  his  youth,  saw  the  possibilities  and 
national  importance  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys  for  settlement,  and  as 
a  highway  to  the  ocean.  The  point  is 
perhaps  within  the  present  corporate  lim¬ 
its  of  your  city  where,  while  returning 
from  a  mission  to  the  French  command¬ 
ant  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  that  the  accident 
occurred  to  Major  George  Washington 
which  was  the  most  perilous  in  his  event¬ 
ful  life.  This  occurred  in  mid-winter,  as 
you  know7,  as  he  was  crossing  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  river  while  the  stream  was  swollen 
by  floods  and  rendered  more  dangerous 
by  floating  ice,  when  he  was  violently 
thrown  into  deep  water  from  the  frail 
raft  constructed  by  himself.  Washington 
was  at  the  time  of  the  accident  encum- 


1"  i'd  wd^PTTs  w  i  "h.  'which  I.  {ffterward 
gave  to  (Jieen  :  Alliquippa),  overcoat,  and 
a  pack  sft-apped  to  his  back  containing 
his  papers,  provisions,  ammunition  and 
other  necessaries,  because  the  horses  used 
in  the  expedition  were  so  weakened  for 
want  of  forage  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
1  journey  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  carry 
I  the  men  and  the  baggage,  so  that  Major 
George  Washington  and  Mr.  Christopher 
Gist,  his  guide,  gave  up  their  horses  to' 
become  pack  animals,  while  they  pro-, 
j  ceeded  on  foot  by  a  short  route  to  the 
forks,  now  the  great  city  of  Pittsburgh.  ! 
Being  a  good  swimmer,  supple  and  strong,) 
he'  fortunately  regained  his  position  on 
the  raft,  though  he  and  his  companion, 
had  soon  after  to  abandon  it,  and  make! 
for  a  small  island  near  the  left  bank  j 
where  they  spent  the  night,  which  was' 
intensely  cold.  This  island  has  since  been! 
.called  by  some  writers  “Washington's! 
j  Island,”  by  others  “Herr’s  Island,”  and! 
'by  others  “Wainwright's  Island.”  It  Is, 
to  be  hoped  that  the  city  authorities  of! 
Pittsburgh  will  formally  adopt  the  name 
“Washington's  Island”  and  so  have  it  de-J 
nominated  on  all  city  maps  and  dec-u- • 
ments  when  it  is  referred  to. 

This  exciting  incident  in  the  journey  I 
of  George  Washington  has  not  been  neg-j 
lected  by  the  painter,  but  is  a  study  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  of  the  best  talent  of  a 
great  artist  capable  of  delineating  the' 
character  and  the  peril  amid  the  lonely 
forest  and  the  rush  of  waters,  to  the  life 
of  the  man  whose  career  was  just  begun  ') 
j  and  whose  labors  and  counsel  are  so  en- 
I  during  and  beneficent  to  his  country.  The 
spot  where  Washington  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allegheny  river  after  his 
hazardous  exploit  is  deserving  of  a  na-; 
tion's  monument  to  mark  it.  But  this  is) 

:  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  pa-} 
!  triotism  of  George  Washington  was  mani-J 
fested  at  Pittsburgh  in  the  performance! 
of  official  duty  which  merits  the  special 
regard  not  only  of  the  citizens  of  Pitts- i 
burgh,  but  of  the  whole  population  of  the’. 

|  forks  of  the  Ohio  (Deundaga)  and  Missis-  ’ 

I  sippi  valley.  He  had  always  been  an  ad- 
i  vocate  of  marching  on,  and  dispossess-} 
ling  the  French  and  Indians  of  the  head, 

;  of  the  Ohio.  And  in  the  Forbes  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  drove  the  French  out,  hei 
-  was  in  command  of  the  \  lrgmia 
'I  anq  rendered  most  valuable  services.  Tw**J 
!  companies  of  his  regiment  being  selected 
j  to  remain  as  a  garrison  to  the  captured 
I  fort.  The  government  which  he  did  so 
much  to  found,  owns  at  this  exact  spot 
!  a  fine  plot  of  ground,  which  is  known  as 
the  “United  States  Allegheny  Arsenal." 

I  This  once  useful  institution  has  served  its' 
i  purpose  to  the  government,  but  under  the 
changed  circumstances  and  progress  of 
1  the  country,  is  no  longer  of  much  im¬ 
portance  to  it.  Would  it  not  be  a  be¬ 
coming  and  patriotic  thing  for  the  city  to 
petition  congress  for  the  right  to  occupy 
and  embellish  this  ground  as  a  monument 
I  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  and  pledg- j 
I  ino-  itself  to  erect  on  the  square  a  grand 
equestrian  statue  to  his  memory.  It  is 
not  doubted  that  the  citizens  and  resi-J 
dents  of  Pittsburgh  are  great  admirers  of 
;  his  character  and  achievements  and  will 
:  on  every  proper  occasion  manifest  their 
j  patriotism  and  readiness  to  honor  the 
name  of  Washington. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
a  concerted  movement  was  made  by  your-j 
self  and  the  leading  men  of  your  C'ity.1 
!  hacked  by  the  press,  and  supported  byj 

.public  sentiment,  that  congress  might  be 
'induced  to  grant  the  perpetual  use,  it 
not  an  actual  transfer  of  Its  title  to  the 
Allegheny  arsenal  grounds  to  the  city  oi 
Pittsburgh  for  the  patriotic  purpose  indi¬ 
cated.  Did  I  not  know  that  you  are 
deeply  interested,  as  were  your  ancestors, 
in  all  matters  which  redound  to  the  good 
name  and  future  greatness  of  your  city. 

I  should  apologize  for  the  length  as  wen 
as  the  topics  discussed  in  this  letter. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regaid 
I  remain,  very  truly  yours, ^  TONer. 


K  •  4 


The  Old  Blockhouse  Turned 
Over  to  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution. 


MUST  KEEP  ALIVE  THE  TRADITIONS. 


Will  Exhibit  Revolutionary  Relics 
There  Next  Fall. 


MUST  BEAUTIFY  AND  ADORN  IT. 


The  misery  of  the  Point  and  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  two  great  cities  touched 
yesterday,  the  latter  with  gloved  finger 
tips  and  from  afar.  They  only  did  it 
Decause  history  had  cast  a  glamour  over 
the  place.  The  old  blockhouse  was 
formally  transferred  to  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  Dut  especially  to 
the  Pittsburgh  chapter.  It  is  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Schenlev,  and  will  be 
made  the  home  of  western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  history. 

A  little  bow  of  red,  white  and  blue 
ribbon  marked  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  O. 
D.  Thompson’s  home,  259  Western 
avenue,  Allegheny,  where  the  transfer 
was  made.  The  inside  decorations  were 
few.  A  portiere  made  of  the  American 
flag  was  draped  at  the  parlor  entrance. 
The  mantel  in  that  room  was  banked 
with  palms.  Some  women  wore  old 
point  lace  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

Colonel  William  A.  Herron,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  presented j 
the  deed  of  the  blockhouse  in 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Schenlev.  Lemonade 
with  a  strawberry  in  it  was  circulated 
and  the  ladies  drank  and  gossiped. 
Meanwhile  Colonel  Herron  started  to 
read  the  deed.  It  set  forth  that  for 
The  reason  that  the  organization  is 
formed  to  keep  alive  the  history  and 
tradition  of  this  locality  she  gives  the  | 
property.  To  make  it  legal  the  trans-i 
fer  was  made  in  consideration  of  $1, 
and  Miss  Matilda  Denny  paid  the 


money  down.  This  als^f  includes  the 
strip  from  Penn  avenue. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  TBANRFEE. 

Mrs.  Schenley  reserves  the  right  to  i 
make  changes  in  the  streets  in  that  I 
locality.  Colonel  Herron  explained 
that  he  and  Director  Bigelow  had 
agreed  to  change  the  whole  complexion 
of  the  Point.  The  deed  further  says 
the  property  must  be  kept  in  good  con- i 
dition,  and  if  ever  used  for  other  than 
the  purposes  set  forth  is  to  revert  to 
Mrs.  Schenley  or  her  heirs.  The  papers 
were  signed,  and  then  the  whole  body 
arose  while  Colonel  Herron  delivered 
the  following  address: 

“Madam,  the  President  and  the  Ladies  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Daughters  of] 
the  American  Revolution: 


“It  is  a  pleasant  duty  I  am  called 
to  perform,  as  the  business  representa¬ 
tive  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Schenley,  to  pre¬ 
sent  on  her  behalf  to  your  association 
the  deed  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  the 
Eirst  ward,  city  of  Pittsburgh.  In  size 
it  is  90  by  100  feet,  with  a  passageway 
20  feet  wide,  running  from  Penn  ave¬ 
nue  to  the  property  in  question.  This 
ground  was  once  part  of  old  Ft.  Du- 
quesae,  and  on  it  still  remains  a  re¬ 
doubt,  commonly  known  as  the  old 
blockhouse. 

“You  are  to  preserve  and  keep  this 
relic  of  a  bygone  past  and  to  gather 
and  preserve  all  obtainable  history  and 
tradition  in  regard  to  it.  You  are  to 
beautify  and  adorn  it'and  make  it  the 
receptacle  of  relics  bearing  on  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  period  of  its 
|  existence. 

“In  presenting  you  with  this  deed  I 
am  strongly  tempted  to  enlarge  on  the  ' 
wealth  of  incident  at  my  disposal  re-  1 
garding  the  times  that  gave  oc- 1  | 
casion  for  the  building  of  Ft. 
Duquesne,  but  I  cannot  do  so 
without  telling  you  what  has  already1 
been  so  charmingly  and  fascinatingly 
told  by  a  member  ol  your  society,  Miss 
Harding,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
national  congress  of  the  Daughters  of 
,  the  American  Revolution.  I  will  there-f- 
fore  make  this  presentation  as  brief  as  I 
possible,  and  leave  the  ladies  of  your1 
society,  who  have  the  history  of  west-j 
ern  Pennsylvania  at  their  finger  ends,1 
to  tell  the  story  of  chivalrous  French¬ 
men,  cruel  and  crafty  Indians,  cour-j 
ageous  British  and  intrep  id  Colonists.! 


GOES  TO  THE  PROPER  PERSONS. 

“It  is  fitting  that  this  old  landmark,  I 
rich  in  historical  associations'  of  more 
;  than  a  century  ago,  should  fall  into  i  AS 
the  hands  of  those  who  by  birth,  tra- ; 
dition  and  sentiment  are  particularly  ; 
fitted  to  receive  and  preserve  it,  and  f- 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  days 
;  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  | 
and  their  Indian  allies  and  afterward 
by  the  British  and  colonial  troops.  In 
*  making  you  the  custodians  of  this 
V  valuable  property  and  historical  relic 
the  generous  donor  asks  no  guarantee  I 
.  from  you.  She  knows  full  well  that  I 
st  patriotism  which  has  al- 
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ways  characterized  tne  women  oi 
America,  and  particularly  the  women  of 
Pittsburgh,  can  be  depended  on  to  act 
with  the  living  present  and  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  dead  past.” 

He  was  warmly  applauded,  and  then 
Miss  Matilda  Denny  received  it,  say¬ 
ing  some  might  think  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution  fiad  an  elephant 
on  their  Lands,  but  they  were 
proud  of  it.  She  was  proud  be¬ 
cause  theirs  was  the  only  chartered 
j chapter  owniDg  real  estate,  and  that  a 
] memorial  of  America’s  early  history. 

I  Then  speaking  of  the  large-hearted¬ 
ness  of  the  donor,  she  referred  to  her 
j  gift  of  a  park  to  Pittsburgh  and  $10,000 
tor  Watson  park  and  said: 

“'While  her  memory  will  be  kept 
[green  by  those  broad  acres,  it  will  also 
be  cherished  in  that  beauty  spot  in  the 
'heart  of  the  city.” 

MAT  BE  EXEMPTED. 

The  only  thing  Miss  Denny  regretted 
was  that  they  would  have  to  pay  taxes. 
They  will  move  to  have  the  property 
exempted.  Another  thing  Miss  Denny 
said  they  should  ask  the  city  for  was 
the  return  of  the  stone  (Jolonel 
Bouquet  had  used  to  mark  Pt.  Du- 
quesne  and  which  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  staircase  in  city  hall. 

Colonel  Herron  then  suggested  that 
the  chapter  at  once  raise  a  subscription 
[to  start  the  work  of  improving  the 
roperty.  He  offered  to  give  $100  in 
ehalfofMrs.  Schenley,  but  no  one 
Mi  owed  bi£  exaiunle.  most  of  the 
women  being  busy  with  their  lemonade 
glasses. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Hogg,  who  organized  the 
chapter,  said  this  made  her  more  proud 
of  the  work  she  had  accomplished,  and 
soon  after  that  she  was  presented  with 
a  silver  vase  in  recognition  of  her  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  organization. 

It  was  suggested  that  as  the  national 
G.  A.  R.  encampment  meets  here  in 
September  the  ohapter  should  have  the 
blockhouse  fitted  up  so  they  could  give 
a  loan  exhibition  there.  It  is  to  include 
all  sorts  of  relics  of  the  revolution, 
war  of  1812  and  Mexican  and  civil 
wars.  It  was  thought  that  by  charging 
an  admission  they  could  raise  money 
for  beautifying  the  place.  All 
agreed  to  this,  but  Miss  Denny 
said  they  would  have  to  wait 
ja  long  time  before  the  property  could 
be  fixed  vp-  She  said  it  took  a  long 
while  to  get  the  tenants  out. 

CHANGES  CONTEMPLATED. 

Referring  to  a  plan  of  the  ground, 
fastened  on  the  wall,  she  said  the 
larger  building  would  be  left  standing 
for  some  time,  but  the  others  are  to  be 
[torn  down.  Major  William  Aul  is 
agoing  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  and 
an  architect  has  alreadv  been  con¬ 
sulted  about  plans  for  preserving  the 
jold  building. 

“We  wi’l  have  trouble  getting  these 
tenants  out,”  said  Miss  Denny.  “They 
now  refuse  to  leave  until  they  can  find 
a  place  elsewhere,  and  one  woman 


absolutely’ claims  she  owns  the  block¬ 
house.  We  must  not  offend  them  or 
they  might  set  fire  to  the  old  relic.” 

The  ladies,  while  good  natured,  did 
not  get  through  without  a  little  spat 
overwho  should  write  the  ofiicial  re- 
port  of  the  transfer  for  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  It  was  at  last  decided  the  his¬ 
torian  should  have  the  honor,  but  her 
story  is  to  be  edited  by  the  entire 
board  of  directors.  Then  came  the 
'routine  reports  and  a  light  collation. 

1  he  organization  has  196  members  in 
Allegheny  county. 


I  A  STRANGE  DISCOVERY. 

A  Pittslmrger  Tells  oT  a n  Aneient 
Tomb  on  the  Line  Between  Somer¬ 
set  and.  Bedford. 


George  T.  Carew,  of  this  city,  tells  of 
a  wonderful  cave  he  discovered  in  Scalp 
Level  in  August,  1887.  While  wandering 
along  a  narrow  mountain  gorge  his  dog 
attracted  his  attention  to  a  small  moun¬ 
tain  cavity  barely  large  enough  to  admit 
[a  man.  Loading  both  barrels  of  his  gun 
Jand  burning  matches  to  light  the  way  he 
went  into  a  room  fifteen  feet  high  and 
!  twenty  feet  wide.  Then  he  went  out  and 
■got  wood  to  build  a  fire,  by  the  light  of 
which  he  made  an  exploration. 

1  He  says:  “I  noticed  at  one  side  and 
'near  the  rear  end  was  a  series  of  rocky 
’ledges  eighteen  inches  high  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  roof.  These  were  so  regu¬ 
lar  in  height  that  they  must  have  been 
hewn  out  by  hand.  I  started  up  the 
step-lilce  formation,  but  not  until  I  had 
reached  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  them  did  I 
discover  anything  of  interest.  On  one  ot 
these  I  saw  some  shining  substance  that, 
looked  like  mica,  which  must  have  been 
brought  from  a  long  distance,  for  there 
is  no  mica  in  this  region.  On  the  next 
ledge  was  nothing  but  some  large  pieces 
;of  flint  like  arrow-heads,  hatchets,  etc. 
The  ledge  above  this  contained  nothing 
but  some  pieces  of  soft  red  stone  for 
I  making  paint,  I  presume,  as  the  color 
came  off  when  touched  by  one’s  wet 
1  finger.  But  the  next  ledge  was  a  sur- 

P1,1‘Lying  with  the  lower  limbs  stretched 
horizontally  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  half  reclining  against*  the  rock  at 
its  back,  was  what  was  once  the  skeleton 
of  a  living  man,  and  one  of  huge  size.  J.  tie 
bones  in  some  parts  of  the  skeleton  were 
so  badly  decayed  that  a  touch  of  the 
finger  was  sufficinet  to  make  them  ta  i 
’to  pieces.  Lying  at  regular  intervals 
[around  the  body  were  large  arrow  heads, 
and  a  close  examination  showed  a  line  ot 
dust  leading  from  each  one  where  the 
wooden  shaft  had  decayed  years  ago.  On 
the  ledge  above  were  a  number  of  pipes 
cut  out  of  some  reddish  kind  of  stone,, 
with  their  stems  rotted  as  those  of  the 

arrows  were.  ,,  . _ . . 

“Further  examination  discovered  noth¬ 
ing  more  but  piles  of  ashes  where  fires 
had  been  built,  and  half-decayed  bones 
of  animals  that  had  either  died  or  been 


killed  there,  some  of  them  rooking  as 
though  they  might  have  been  there  only 
a  few  years.  I  gathered  up  the  pipe 
bowls,  arrow  and  hatchet  heads,  paint 
and  mica,  and  took  them  to  the  farm 
house  ancT  showed  them  to  my  friend. 
We  left  next  day  for  Pittsburg.  Inquiry) 
‘  shows  that  no  one  in  the  Scalp  Level 
region  knows  anything  of  this  cave,  and; 
it  is  little  wonder.  I  am  very  sure  I 
_  could  not  find  It  again,  unless  through] 
the  help  of  my  dog.” 


Fr'om, . . 


Date,  /  J'  i'  -  .. 


PKTSBURG  100  YEARS  AGO. 


HOW  THE  PRESENT  BIG  CITY 
LOOKED  IN  ITS  SWADDLING 


Clotlies— Al"*Centnry  Rounded  Ont  ■ 
Since  the  Town  of  Pitt  Was  Incor¬ 
porated  as  a  Borongk — An  Interest¬ 
ing  Sketch  of  a  Period  Prolidc  of 
Thrilling  Events  —  The  Boroughs 
That  Surrounded  the  City  in  1841 
and  Are  Now  Part  of  Us. 


'Apropos  the  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  borough 
of  Pittsburg — to-day,  Sunday,  April 
22,  1894  commemorates  the  event — the 
“Leader”  has  decided  to  reproduce  a 
sketch  of  the  town  as  it  was  a  century 
ago,  believing  that  the  residents  of  the 
now  busy,  bustling  city,  famous  the 
world  over,  will  find  much  of  interest 
in  such  an  article.  The  Harris  direc¬ 
tory,  published  in  1841,  contained  the 
following  description  of  Pittsburg,  with 
a  concise  statement  of  its  trade  condi¬ 
tions,  etc.,  at  that  period  in  our  history 
/(April '22,  1794,  i.  e.  one  hundred  years 
ago  to-day)  when  the  title  of 
borough  seemed  a  step  in 
advance  of  the  times  as  much  as' 
would  the  consolidation  of  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  at  this  time.  Harris’  di¬ 
rectory  says: 

In  writing  a  history  of  the  prosperous 
city  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Ohio,  we  will  be  brief  and  concise. 

The  governor  of  Canada,  with  that 
enterprising  ambition  so  characteristic 
of  Frenchmen,  had  formed  a  vast 
scheme  for  the  connection  of  Canada 
with  Louisiana,  by  a  line  of  well  se¬ 
lected  posts  to  be  extended  from  the) 
lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  scheme,  if  successful,  would 
esot  only  contribute  to  the  mutual  ad- 


vantage  of  Tkose'dlsbmT  provinces,  but 
would  also  circumscribe  the  bounds  of 
the  English  colonies,  and  effectually  de¬ 
stroy  their  ti-ade  and  influence  with  the 
Indians.  A  post  had  already  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek, 
where  the  village  of  Franklin  now 
stands,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
take  possession  of  “the  forks”  at  the 
junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle¬ 
gheny  rivers.  The  governor  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  becoming  alarmed  by  the  intelli-1 
gence  he  had  received  of  the  progress 
of  the  French, dispatched  George  Wash- 
ington  from  that  state  with  instructions 
to  proceed  to  Fort  Venango  (the  name 
of  the  fort  at  French  creek),  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  their  designs  from1 
the  French  commandant.  On  his  way’, 
to  Fort  Venango  on  the  23d  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1753,  he  arrived  at  the  spot  which 
Pittsburg  now  covers.  While  there  he  j 
carefully  examined  the  ground,  and) 
thought  it  a  very  suitable  position  for! 
a  military  post.  From  a  careful  perusal 
of  his  journal,  it  seems  manifest  that; 
there  was  not  at  that  time  a  single 
white  resident  within  the  limits  of  ourj 
present  city. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  the  Virginia 
Ohio  company  made  arrangements  to 
take  permanent  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try  near  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  had  com¬ 
menced  the  erection  of  a  redoubt  to  se¬ 
cure  their  possession.  On  the  17th  of 
April,  1754, before  this  redoubt  was  com¬ 
pleted,  Monsieur  Contrecoeur,  a  French 
officer,  with  300  canoes  containing  1,000  ■ 
French  and  Indians  and  eighteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  arrived  here  from  Fort  Ve¬ 
nango  and  compelled  Ensign  Ward, 
who  commanded  the  party  engaged  in 
erecting  the  redoubt,  to  surrender.  The 
capture  of  this  small  detachment  of'  “ 
-troops  was  the  first  open  act  of  hostil-! 
i ty  committed  by  the  French,  and  may), 
be  considered  as  the  commencement  of 
a  war  which  continued  for  nine  years, 
and  which  agitated  the  two  continents,! 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the! 
head  of  the  Ohio.  From  the  17th  of 
April,  1754,  to  the  24th  of  November, 
1758,  the  French  retained  possession  of 
this  place,  and  this  position  gave  them 
an  influence  over  the  neighboring  tribes 
of  Indians,  which  was  so  used  as. to  in¬ 
flict  upon  the  frontier  settlers,  much 
distress  and  bloodshed.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  position  in  a  military  point 
of  view  was  duly  appreciated,  and 
early  and  energetic  measures  were  / 
adopted  to  expel  the  French.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  and  defeat  of  General  Brad- 
dock  on  the  9th  of  July,  1755,  are  no¬ 
torious  events,  the  account  of  which 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  this 
sketch.  In  1758  a  formidable  army  was 
assembled  at  Carlisle  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Forbes.  On  the  14th 
of  September,  1758,  Major  Grant,  who 
had  been  detached  in  advance  from 1 
Loyalhanna  with  800  men,  was  sur-; 
rounded  by  the  enemy  on  the  hill  which 
has  since  borne  his  name  and  lost 
above  three  hundred  men,  killed  or 
taken  prisoners,  and  himself  shared  the 
latter  fate.  General  Forbes,  however, 
undismayed  by  the  disaster,  pressed 
forward,  and  having  on  the  24th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1758,  arrived  within-  one  day’s 
march  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  the  French 
having  set  fire  to  the  fort,  abandoned 
it,  and  descended  by  the  Ohio  to  their 
posts_on  the  Mississippi.  On  the  next 


day  General  B#>rbes’fooK  possession  of 
the  abandoned  post,  having-  hastily  re¬ 
paired  the  fortifications  and  garrison¬ 
ed  them  with  450  men,  principally  Pro¬ 
vincials  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  under  Colonel  Mercer, 
the  general  marched  the  rest  of  the 
troops  to  Lancaster,  Reading  and  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In  1763  an  arrangement  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Shawanese  and  other  tribes 
of  Indians  along  the  lakes  and  on  the 
iOhio  and  its  tributary  streams  to  at¬ 
tack,  simultaneously  all  the  English 
iposts  and  frontier  settlements.  In  the 
execution  of  this  plan  they  captured  Le 
Boeuf,  Venango,  Presquile,  Michili- 
maekinac  and  various  other  posts  which 
were  feebly  garrisoned  andi  murdered 
all  the  prisoners.  As  a  part  of  this 
great  scheme  of  operations  Fort  Pitt 
was  completely  surrounded  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  cut  off  all  communications 
with  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
; greatly  annoyed  the  garrison  by  an  in- 
'cessant  discharge  of  musketry  and  ar¬ 
rows.  The  commanding  officer,  Cap¬ 
tain  Ewer,  and  the  garrison,  (which 
was  increased  by  the  Indian  traders 
who  had  escaped  massacre  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  fort)  made  a  gallant  de¬ 
fense. 

Colonel  Roquet  was  detached  from 
Carlisle  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  posts, 
and  after  a  severe  conflict  with  the  In¬ 
dians  at  Bushy  Run,  he  arrived  at  Fort 
| Pitt  on  the  9th  of  August,  1763.  In  the 
action  of  the  5th  of  August,  1763,  the 
Indians  were  severely  handled,  several 
of  their  principal  chiefs  were  killed, and 
they  were  so  much  dispirited  that  they 
! immediately  abandoned  their  operations 
'against  Fort  Pitt  and  retired  to  their 
towns  on  the  Muskingum  and  further 
west. 

|  In  October,  1764,  Colonel  Boquet 
Marched  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Indian  towns  of  the  Muskingum.  He 
'  reached  the  Indian  towns  near  the 
'forks  of  that  river  without  opposition, 
|and  there  dictated  terms  of  peace  to 
them. 

It  was  during  the  year  1764,  probably 
after  the  treaty  had  removed  all  fear 
of  the  Indians,  that  the  old  military 
plan,  being  that  portion  of  the  city  be¬ 
tween  Water  street  and  Second  avenue 
and  between  Market  and  Ferry  streets, 
was  laid  out.  During  this  year  also  was 
erected  the  brick  redoubt,  still  stand¬ 
ing,  a  little  west  of  Stanwix  street  and 
north  of  Penn  avenue,  being  the  only 
monument  of  British  industry  within 
our  city  limits  still  remaining.  In  a 
stone  block  in  the  south  of  this  redoubt 
is  still  to  be  seen  this  inscription,  “Col 
Boquet,  A.  D.  1764.” 

(In  our  early  day  the  ditch  that  ran 
from  the  Allegheny  river  through  Mar- 
jbury,  down  Liberty  and  Short  streets  to 
the  Monongahela,  and  the  Mound,  sev¬ 
eral  old  brick  and  log  houses  that  com¬ 
posed  a  part  of  old  Fort  “Pitt,”  were 
standing  ^  conspicuous.  Several  of  our 
first  houses  were  built  of  old  brick, 
especially  the  large  three-story  brick 
house  at  the  •corner  of  the  Diamond 
and  the  market  house,  where  the  late 
Mr.  Irwin  kept  a  tavern  and  the  first 
| court  of  Allegheny  county  was  held.) 
j  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the 
f  revolutionary  war  but  little  improve¬ 
ment  was  made  at  Pittsburg.  The  fear 
of  Indian  hostilities  or  the  actual  exist- 
'  ence  of  Indian  warfare  prevented  emi¬ 


gration.  In  #75  the  number  of  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  within  the  limits  of  oilr 
present  city  did  not,  according  to  thf 
most  authentic  accounts,  exceed  25  or 

30.  g  Vf 

During  the  revolution  the  Penn  fam¬ 
ily  wereCadherents  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  1779  the  legislature  of 
this  state  confiscated  all  their  property, 
except  certain  manors,  etc.,  of  which 
surveys  had  been  actually  made  and  re¬ 
turned  into  the  land  office  prior  to  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  and  also  except  any 
estates  which  the  said  Penns  held  in 
their  private  capacities  by  devise,  pur¬ 
chase  or  descent.  Pittsburg  and  the 
country  eastward  of  it  and  south  of  the 
j  Monongahela,  containing  about  5,800 
acres,  composed  one  of  these  manors, 
and  of  course  remained  as  the  property 
of  the  Penns. 

In  the  spring  of  1784  arrangements 
.  were  made  by  Mr.  Tench  Francis,  the 
agent  of  the  Penns,  to  lay  out  the 
manor  of  Pittsburg  in  town  lots  and  out 
j  lots,  and  to  sell  them  without  delay. 
For  this  purpose  he  engaged  Mi'.  Geo 
Woods,  of  Bedford,  an  experienced  sur¬ 
veyor,  to  execute  this  work.  In  May, 
1784,  Mr.  Woods  arrived  here,  bringing 
with  him  as  an  operative  surveyor  Mr. 
Thomas  Vickroy,  of  Bedford  county, 
who  was  then  a  very  young  man,  and 
-  who  still  survives  and  enjoys  vigorous 
health  at  a  good  old  age.  Through 
their  activity  and  industry  the  work 
was  soon  completed,  and  the  lots  and 
out  lots  being  placed  in  the  market, 
seem  to  have  been  very  rapidly  pur¬ 
chased.  From  this  time  improvement 
seems  to  have  commenced  here.  Me¬ 
chanics  and  traders  composed  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  population. 

;  In  1784  Arthur  Lee,  a  conspicuous  diplo¬ 
matist  during  our  revolution,  was  ap¬ 
pointed- to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and 
Jon  his  way  passed  through  Pittsburg,  i 
In  his  journal  we  find  the  following 
notice  of  this  place:  "Pittsburg  is  in¬ 
habited  almost  entirely  by  Scots  and 
Irish,  who  live  in  paltry  log  houses, 
and  are  as  dirty  as  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  or  even  Scotland. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  small  trade 
I  carried  on;  the  goods  being  brought  at 
the  vast  expense  of  forty-five  shillings 
|  per  cwt.  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
;more.  They  take,  in  the  shops,  money, 
wheat,  flour  and  skins.  There  are  in 
i  the  town  four  attorneys,  two  doctors 
and  not  a  priest  of  any  persuasion,  nor 
church,  nor  chapel.  The  rivers  encroach 
fast  upon  the  town;  and  to  such  a 
,  degree  that,  as  a  gentleman  told  me, 
the  Allegheny  had  within  thirty  years 
I  of  his  memory,  carried  away  one  hun- 
|  dred  yards.  The  place  I  believe,  will 
never  be  very  considerable.”  If  Mr. 
Lee  could  not  visit  the  valley  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  he  would  find  here  a 
free  white  population  exceeding  that  of 
the  six  largest  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  appearance  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  at  that  time  was  not  such  as 
would  excite  extravagant  expectations. 
A  small  town,  composed  of  two  or  three 
!  brick  redoubts,  converted  into  dwelling 
houses,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  round 
or  hewn  log  buildings,  inhabited  prin- 
Icipally  by  poor  mechanics  and  laborers, 
would  have  a  very  discouraging  aspect 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Virginian  gentleman, 
who  had  visited  London,  Paris  and 
Madrid.  But  these  mechanics  and  labor- 
I  ers  were  free,  had  the  directions  of 


their  own  exertjbns,  were  industrious, 
were  striving-  for,  the  advantage  of 
themselves  and  fhifir  offspring  and  the 
possession  and  ■  enjoyment  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  own1  labor  were  secured 
to  them  by  equal  laws.  These  circum¬ 
stances,  aided  by  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  situation,  in  less  than 
fifty  years,  converted  a  village  of  a 
few  petty  log  houses,  into  a  large, 
wealthy  and  rapidly  increasing  city. 

Discouraging  as  were  the  appearance 
of  things'in  1784,  yet  in  1786,  John  Scull 
and  Joseph  Hall,  two  poor  but  enter¬ 
prising  young  men,  boldly  determined 
to  risk  their  little  all  in  a.  printing  es¬ 
tablishment  here,  and  on  the  29th  of 
July,  of  that  year,  issued  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  “Gazette.”  The  publication 
of  a  paper,  by  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion,  and  attracting  attention  to  the 
place,  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  townjit  therefore  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
its  rise  from  a  frontier  village  to  a 
great  city. 

About  this  time  the  tide  of  emigra¬ 
tion  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to 
Kentucky  commenced,  and  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  it  contributed  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  place,  not  only  by  leaving 
portions  of  the  funds  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  in  exchange  for  the  means  of 
transportation  and  supplies,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  leaving  here  some  of  the 
emigrants  themselves. 

The  Indian  wars,  too,  which  raged  on 
our  northern  and  western  frontier  until 
Wayne’s  treaty,  in  1795,  by  collecting 
here  large  bodies  of  troops,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  a  demand  for  the  produce  of  farms 
and  shops,  contributed  greatly  to  the 


prosperity  and  growth  of  our  town 
On  the  24th  of  September,  1788,  an  act 


passed  .creating  the  county  of  Alle¬ 
gheny,  out  of  parts  of  Washington  and 
Westmoreland  counties.  By  this  act 
the  courts  were  appointed  to  be  held 
in  Pittsburg,  until  certain  trustees 
named  in  the  act,  should  erect  suitable 
buildings  on  the  reserved  tract  oppo-l 
site  Pittsburg.  By  the  act  of  the  13th 
of  April,  1791,  this  provision  of  the  act 
of  1788  was  repealed,  and  the  trustees 
were  authorized  and  required  to  pur-! 
chase  lots  in  Pittsburg  for  a  court 
house  and  jail. 

The  creation  of  a  separate  county, 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of 
county  offices,  and  the  frequent  as¬ 
semblage  here  of  jurors,  suitors  and 
witnesses,  operated  to  the  advantage 
and  improvement  of  the  place.  The 
most  important  event,  however,  in  the 
early  history  of  our  town  was  the 
western  insurrection,  in  1794.  This  dis¬ 
turbance  compelled  the  government  to 
send  a  large  number  of  troops  to  this 
neighborhood.  These  troops  were 
principally  volunteers;  active  enterpris¬ 
ing  young  men,  many  of  whom  were  so 
well  pleased  with  Pittsburg  and  the 
surrounding  country,  that  after  per¬ 
forming  their  tour  of  duty,  they  re-! 
turned  home  merely  to  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements  for  a  permanent 
settlement  here.  From  that  time  the 
progress  of  this  city  has  been  regular,  I 
and  scarcely  interrupted,  except  by  the! 
reaction  that  took  place  after  the  late 
war. 


From  1790  to  1S00  the  business  of 
Pittsburg  and  the  west  was  small,  but 
gradually  improving.  The  fur  trade  of  I 
the  west  was  very  .important,  and 


Messrs.  Peter  Maynard  an 
Morrison  were  largely  engaged  in  it. 
and  from  1790  to  1796  received  consider¬ 
able  supplies  of  goods  through  Mr.  Guy 
Bryan, a  wealthy  merchant  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  goods  were  taken  to  Kas- 
kaskia  in  a  barge,  which  annually  re¬ 
turned  to  Pittsburg  laden  with  bear, 
buffalo  and  deer  skins,  and  furs  and 
peltries  of  all  kinds,  which  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  barge  returned 
laden  with  goods.  At  that  period  there 
was  no  regular  drayman  in  Pittsburg 
and  the  goods  were  generally  hauled 
from  the  boats  in  a  three-horse  wagon, 
until  (in  1796)  a  Mr.  James  Rattle,  an 
Englishman,  settled  in  this  city  and 
was  encouraged  to  take  up  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  drayed  and  stored  goods  until 
a  box  of  dry  goods  was  stolen  from 
his  yard  and  shed  (for  then  we  had 
no  warehouse  nor  regular  commission 
merchant  in  Pittsburg)  and  this  broke 
the  poor  man  up  and  he  died  broken¬ 
hearted  and  unhappy. 

A  French  gentleman,  Louis  Anastas- 
lus  Tarascon,  emigrated  in  1794  from 
France  and  established  himself  in  Phil- 

He  was  a 


adelphla  as  a  merchant 
larger  importer  of  silks  and  all  kinds 
of  French  and  German  goods.  Being 
very  wealthy  and  enterprising,  in  1799 
he  sent  two  of  his  clerks,  Charles  Bru- 
giere  and  James  Berthoud,  to  examine 
the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans 
and  ascertain  the  practicability  of  send¬ 
ing  ships,  and  clearing  them  from  this 
port,  ready  rigged  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Europe.  These  two  gentlemen  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia,  reported  favor¬ 
ably,  and  Mr.  Tarascon  associated  them 
and  his  brother,  John  Anthony,  with 
himself  under  the  firm  name  of  “John 
A.  Tarascon,  brothers,  James  Berthoud 
&  Co.,”  and  immediately  established  in 
Pittsburg  a  large  wholesale  and  retail 
store  and  warehouse,  a  ship  yard,  a 
rigging  and  sail  loft,  an  anchor  smith 
shop,  a  block  manufactory,  and  in  short 
everything  necessary  to  corqplete  ves¬ 
sels  for  sea.  The  first  year  (1801)  they 
built  the  schooner  Amity,  of  120  tons, 
and  the  ship  Pittsburg,  of  250  tons,  and 
sent  the  former  loaded  with  flour  to 
St.  Thomas,  and  the  other,  also  with 
flour,  to  Philadelphia,  from  whence  they 
sent  them  to  Bordeaux,  and  brought 
back  a  cargo  of  wine,  brandy  and  other 
French  goods,  part  of  which  they  sent 
here  in  wagons  at  a  carriage  of  from 
6  to  8  cents  per  pound.  In  1802  they 
built  the  brig  Nanio,  of  250  tons,  in  1803 
the  ship  Louisiana,  of  800  tons,  and  in 
1804  the  ship  Western  Trader,  of  400 


tons. 


■ 


In  or  about  the  year  1796,  three  of  the 
royal  Princes  of  Orleans  came  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  stopped  at  a  hotel  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  where 
John  D.  Davis’  warehouse  now  stands 
They  were  very  affable  and  conversant 
and  remained  for  some  time  in  the  city.  , 
At  length  they  procured  a  large  skiff, 
pai  t  of  which  was  covered  with  tow 
linen,  laid  in  a  supply  of  provisions, 
and,  having  procured  two  men  to  row 
the  skiff,  proceeded  on  to  New  Orleans. 
One  of  these  princes  was  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  the  present  King  of  France,  who 
m  his  exile  visited  our  city  and  spent  i 
his  time  very  agreeably  with  General 
Neville,  General  James  O’Hara  and  sev- 
eral  other  respectable  families  who  then 


TTveci  on  tne  bank  of- the"  Monongahela 
river. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  “brief 
sketch,”  a  few.  statistical  and  appropri¬ 
ate  facts  relative  to  the  progress  of  our 
town,  at  an  early  period,  will  here  be 
added. 

In  the  article  written  by  the  late  Judge  i 
Breckinridge,  then  a  young  attorney,  . 

'  and  published  in  the  first  number  of  the 
;  Pittsburg  “Gazette,”  the  number  of 
houses  in  the!  town  of  Pittsburg  was  'b 
;j  stated  to  be  about  one  hundred.  Allow-  t 
I  ing  to  each  house  five  inhabitants,  which 
H  is  probably  quite  enough,  the  population 
"  would  be  about  500. 

In  the  Pittsburg  “Gazette”  of  the  9th  <■ 
of  January,  1796,  we  find  the  following  *■ 
paragraph : 

“The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
borough  of  Pittsburg,  as  taken  by  the  i; 
assessors,  during  the  last  week,  amounts  * 
to  1395.  This  is  the  earliest  authentic  - 
account  of  the  population  of  this  place.” 

In  a  description  of  the  country  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  published  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  numbers  of  the  Pittsburg  “Ga¬ 
zette,”  on  the  19th  and  26th  of  August, 
1798,  we  find  some  statements  which 
I  may  be  interesting. 

It  appears  that  there  were  then  set-  - 
tied  in  the  town  one  clergyman  of  the  t  ; 
Calvinistc  church,  Samuel  Barr,  and  i 
one;  of  the  German  Calvinistic  church  * 
occasionally  preached  here. 

It  is  stated  also  that  “a  church  of  . 
squared  timber  and  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions  is  on  the  way  to  be  built.”  This 
church  stood  within  the  ground  now 
covered  by  the  First  Presbyterian 
church. 

There  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  med¬ 
ical  family  then  here.  One  we  know 
was  Dr.  Bedford. 

There  were  also  two  lawyers  here.  . 
These,  we  presume,  were  the  late  Judge 
Breckinridge  and  John  Woods. 

Carriages  from  Philadelphia  were  then 
sixpence  for  each  pound  weight.  The 
writer  makes  the  following  prediction: 
“However  improved  the  conveyance 
may  be,  and  by  whatever  channel,  the 
.importation  of  heavy  articles  will  be 
I  still  expensive.  The  manufacturing  of 
[them,  therefore,  will  become  more  an 
object  here  than  elsewhere. 

Pittsburg  was  then  (1786)  in'  Westmore¬ 
land  county,  and  the  inhabitants  had  to  ■ 
travel  to  Hannah’s  town,  about  thirty 
miles,  to  atend  court. 

In  the  Pittsburg  “Gazette”  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1786,  there  is  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  letter,  dated 

Philadelphia.  September  14,  17S6. 

“Mr.  Brison  has  just  returned  from 
New  York,  with  orders  to  establish  a 
post  from  this  place  to  Pittsburg,  and 
one  from  Virginia  to  Bedford.  The  two 
to  meet  at  Bedford.” 
i  Prior  to  that  time  there  was  no  regu¬ 
lar  mail  to  this  place,  and  the  then 
printers  of  the  “Gazette”  and  other  in¬ 
habitants  had  to  depend  upon  casual 
I  travelers. 

In  the  “Gazette”  of  March  10,  1787,  it 
is  mentioned  “that  a  meeting  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Pittsburg  had  been  held  on 
the  1st  inst.,  and  that  Messrs.  Hugh 
jRoss,  Stephen  Bayard  and  the  Rev 
Samuel  Barr  had  been  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  a  plan  for  building  a 
[market  house  and  establishing  market 
idays.”  The  citizen^  were  also  invited  to 
meet  the  committee  in  the  public  square 
Ion  Monday,  the  12th  inst.  to  hear  the 


report,  soon  afterwarTrTne  nrst  market 
house  was  erected  near  the  corner  of 
Second  '  and  Market  streets,  where 
Beale's  tavern  now  stands. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature 
of  1786-7  an  act  was  passed  “for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  academy  or  public 
school  at  Pittsburg,  and  another  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Church  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,”  being,  in  fact,  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church. 

i  The  first  act  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  borough  of  Pittsburg  was  passed  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1794.  The  act  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  city  of  Pittsburg  was 
'passed  on  the  18th  of  March,  1816. 

In  1841  there  were  numerous  boroughs 
in  the  environments  of  Pittsburg,  then 
wearing  city  airs,  some  of  which  now 
belong  to  the  city.  Harris’  directory 
.speaks  of  them  as  follows: 

East  Liberty. 

This  handsome  town  is  situated  five] 
miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Greens- 
burg  and  Philadelphia  turnpike.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  delightful  country,  ; 
over  which  many  beautiful  country  j 
seats,  belonging  to  wealthy  citizens,; 
are  scattered.  It  is  yearly  improving 
and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  ] 
;  delightful .  country  residences  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  There  are  three- 
'churches  and  Sabbath  schools,  several 
common  schools,  a  postoffice,  several 
first-rate  hotels  and  stores,  two  magis¬ 
trates  and  many  sober  industrious  me-i 
chanics. 

Williinsburg’. 

Wilkinsburg  is  pleasantly  situated, 
inear  the  Pennsylvania  turnpike  leading 
to  Greensburg,  Chambersburg  and 
Philadelphia.  The  northern  turnpike, 
leading  to  Blairsville,  Huntington  and! 
lHarnisburg,  intersects  this  near  this 
place. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  south  isr 
the  celebrated  Braddock  Fields  on  the 
Monongahela  river,  a  place  interesting 
for  its  historical  reminiscences.  For  a 
long  time  the  prosperity  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  village  was  paralyzed  and  its 
inhabitants  disheartened  by  litigations 
attending  uncertain  titles  to  the  soil, 
but  now,  since  this  serious  difficulty 
has  been  removed,  a  new  impetus  has 
been  given  to  business,  good  buildings 
are  being  erected,  important  improve¬ 
ments  are  making  and  Wilkinsburg  is 
becoming  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  desirable  locations  for  country 
seats  in  our  neighborhood.  There  are 
many  flourishing  farms  and  gardens 
around  it,  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  the  Hon.  William  Wilkins,  our  late 
ambassador  to  Russia,  has  a  most 
charming  country  seat.  Mr.  William 
Peebles,  Major  A.  Horback  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  have  pleasant  country  resi¬ 
dences  in  this  neighborhood. 

There  is  much  travel  through  this 
l  place,  especially  in  winter,  when  other 
transportation  being  jC  closed,  the 
freights  between  Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Pittsburg  are  carried  by 
wagons,  large  numbers:  of  which  pass 
through  this  place.  There  are  two 
hotels,  two  merchants,;  af  postoffice,  a 
church,  a  schoolhouse  ahd  several  In¬ 
dustrious  mechanics  irf  -the  place.  A 
large  quantity  of  lime  is' made  in  this 
vicinity,  much  of  which  is  brought  to 
Pittsburg. 

Minersvllle. 

This  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
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about  two  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  on 
a  new  turnpike  road,  which  passes 
through'  it  from  Pittsburg  to  East 
Liberty.  It  is  the  dwelling  place  of  a 
number  of  very  respectable  families,  i 
whose  neat  houses  and  flourishing 
farms  and  gardens  and  other  choice 
improvements,  surrounded  by  the 
naturally  picturesque’  scenery,  render 
it  a  very  desirable  residence.  There! 
are  some  of  the  best  coal  pits  in  ouri 
vicinity  here,  and  many  o%al  dealers 
and  waggoners  reside  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.  There  are  two  churches  (Pres- 
byterian  and  Welsh)  with  Sabbath 
schools  attached,  in  the  village,  and  the! 
population  is  sober,  intelligent  and  in-  ] 
dustrious.  We  have  seen  on  a  Sab¬ 
bath  eveniing,  both  these  houses  of 
worship,  which  are  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  each  other,  crowded  to 
overflowing  with  their  respective  con-  i 
gTegations.  As  miich  mining  is  done  j 
here,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  Welsh. 

Sharpsbnrg. 

Sharpsburg  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river, 
five  miles  above  Pittsburg.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  canal  passes  through  it.  It 
has  a  postoffice,  two  churches,  two  Sab¬ 
bath  schools,  two  day  schools,  four 
physicians,  two  magistrates,  three  ho¬ 
tels,  three  stores,  a  sash  manufactory 
and  three  boat  yards,  at  which  several 
steamboats  and  a  number  of  keels  are 
built  yearly.  There  is  a  chain  ferry  at 
this  place  across  the  Allegheny.  The 
population  Is  sober,  industrious  and  en¬ 
terprising.  A 

tawrenceTille. 

The  borough  of  Lawrenceville  isi 
beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern1 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from[ 
Pittsburg,  and  near  the  Greensburg 
turnpike.  It  is  just  opposite  Wain-;, 
wright  island,  the  spo.t  where  General 
Washington  was  cast  away  in  his  first 
effort  to  cross  the  Allegheny  when  on 
his  mission  to  Fort  Franklin.  As  a  lo¬ 
cation  for  country  seats,  its  vicinity  is 
not  surpassed  in  beauty  of  scenery  or 
purity  of  atmosphere  by  any  of  our 
suburban  villages,  and  many  of  our 
wealthy  citizens  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  its  facilities,  whose  elegant 
villas  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  i 
the  place,  particularly  when  viewed 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  i 
Here  also  is  situated  the  Allegheny.! 
arsenal,  the  most  important  military 
:  post  in  this  section  of  the  country,! 
where  are  manufactured  and  stored! 
;  ordnance,  small  arms,  and  all  sorts  of 
military  equipments,  which  are  shipped! 
from  time  to  time  to  ,the  southern  andi 
western  forts  of  .the  United  States,  as 
occasion  demands.  It  is  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  H.  K.  Craig,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  gentlemen  at¬ 
tached  to  the  station)7 'are  a  great  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  society  of  the  place.  There 
are  three  churches  in- the  borough;  an 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,' 
with  Sabbath  schools  attached  to  each.  I 

Birmingham. 

The  borough  of  Birmingham  is  sit¬ 
uated  one  mile  south  of  Pittsburg  on| 
i  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongaheial 
river,  upon  the  Birmingham  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  turnpike.  Its  location  is  a  beau-i 
tiful  one,  and  in  manufacturing  inter¬ 
est,  It  partakes  of  the  .character  of  itsj 
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English  riamesake&r  having  within  its; 
limits  four  glass  manufacturing 
establishments,  two  of  all  kinds  of 
window  and  green  (Class,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  C.  Ihmsen  and  S.  McKee  &  Co.i 
and  the  two  flint-glass  works,*  one  of 
which  belongs  to  Messrs.  O’Leary,  Mul- 
vany  &  Co.,  and  the  other  suspended  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  also  two 
extensive  iron  establishments  belong¬ 
ing  to  Messrs.  Wood,  Edwards  &  Mc- 
Knight;  large  lock  factory  belonging  to 
James  Patterson,  Sr.,  a  white  lead  fac¬ 
tory  belonging  to  Mr.  Isaac  Gregg ,  sev¬ 
eral  extensive  coal  establishments  and 
breweries,  together  with  artisans  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  the  whole  constituting  as 
useful  and  industrious  a  population  as 
any  place  of  the  size  in  our  countiy 
can  boast  of.  It  has  a  market  house, 
two  churches, a  Presbyterian  and  Meth¬ 
odist  with  Sabbath  schools  attached, 
and  a  flourishing  Temperance  society. 


/'The  old  rickety  structure  on  Webster 
avenue,  above  High  street,  known  as 
"The  Fort;”  is  being  razed.  The  work 
of  demolition  commenced  this  morning 
when  it  is  said  the  Italian  inmates  fairly  [ 
swarmed  out  onto  the  pavement. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  days  of  the 
famous  “Mudlark”  gang  in  the  sixties, 
when  race  prejudice  was  strong,  that 
the  building  was  inhabited  by  Irish,  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  gang  named, 
and  they  boasted  that  no  "nigger”  was 
allowed  to  go  inside  the  building. 


Date, 


THE  PETER’S  CREEK  STONE— From  a  Photograph  by  Aitken. 

The  rock  is  a  cajeareous  sand  stone.  11  inches  thick,  5  feet  3-  inches  high; 
the  cross  is  three  feet  five  inches  from  the  base  of  the  box  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
over  all;  the  arms  of  the  cross  10J1  inches  from  tip  to  tip:  the  box  is  10 y,  x'  1 3 
from  edge  to  edge;  the  intaglio  is  one-half  inch  deep:  the  relevin  is  one  inch 
up.  It  weighs  about  2.000  pounds.  | 
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Peculiar  Stone  Pound— An  flint 
<  •mmoti  of  Two  Well  Inform'd 


rated  Description  of  Its  Discovery— 
.«<  a.  Is  H  Modern,  Military  or 


Mortuary. 


Location  of  the  Find. 


,,  T1:1'  luaP  slows  np  Peters 

rt.  and’  the  location  of  the  find. 
It  is  1«.)  Hides  south  from  Pittsbum- 
by  toe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
1  eters  Creek,  and  the  point  at 
w  iit*i!  tae  stone  was  found,  on  a 
hillside,  some  yards  above  Black¬ 
burn  s  bridge  m  Jefferson  township, 
Allegheny  county,  as  shown  in  the! 
map.  ine  railroad  is  construct- I 
mg-  a  branch  up  Peter's  Creek,  and  j 
while  grading  off  the  slope,  above 
the  track,  this  stone  rambled  down.  1 
receiving-  some  abrasion  in  its  fall:  1 
it  was  loaded  on  the  wratract;™ 
tiam  by  direction  of  Conductor  H. 
11.  Bailey,  and  brought  to  Monon- 
gahe  a,  and  given  to  the  keeping  of 
->ii.  Isaac  iohe,  on  whose  lawn  it 
non-  rests,  ff'he  map  given  above 
was  made  from  the  Pennsylvania 
company  s  surveys,  copied  for  the 
iJhii.v  by  the  kindness  of  Mb.  i 
J  itch elj  of  the  Engineer  Depart- 
J  he  lollowino'  is 


ment. 


lawn  by  my  house,  wliere 
two  thousand  pounds. 


he  following  is 
ISAAC  YOKE'S  STORY. 

Ebitok  IIazzard. — On  Feh 
1394,  while  Conductor  Harry  Bailey 
was  unloading  rails  on  the  Peter's 
1  reek  brancli  of  the  P.  R  R  at  a 
point  two  miles  from  the  Mononn-a- 
hela  river,  he  discovered  the  rock  ; 
shown  by  the  engraving.  It  was 
almost  buried  in  the  ground  and 
covered  with  moss.  lie  had  it  put! 
on  the  gravel  train  and  brought  to 
Monongahela.  Jt  is  at  present  in  ' 
my  possession,  and  rests  on  the 
persons  wishing  can  see  it.  Its  weight  is  about  | 

Isaac  Yoke,  Jr.  I 


What  Father  Lambing  Thinks. 

The  following  ipaper  by  the  distin- 
g'uished  Catholic  j  prelate,  Jb:v.  A.  A. 
Lambing,  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa..  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Historical  Society  of  West- 
_ern  Pennsylvania,  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

He  has  visited  Monongahela,  and 
carefully  inspected  the  stone.  His 
opinion  is  fortified  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  investigated  the  French  occupa¬ 
tion  Horn  Lake  Eric  to  Yew  Orleans 
and  his  preparing  a  paper  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  exhaustive  and  scholarly. 
In  the  Historical  Magazine  No.  10  for 
1SS0  it  is  found,  published  under  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Catholic  Historical  >So- 
ciety.  of  Yew  York.  Under  his  view. 
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Ithat  this  stone  is  one  of  the’  boun^i 
| markers,  Father  Lambing's  paper  ha: 
jgieat  weight,  and  is  almost  conclusive 
U’lT.KIXSBURr..  Pa.. 

March  6,  1804, 
>  Exxn.r,  W.  Hazzard,  Editor  Daily- 

Republican, 

Dear  SrR.  My  theory  with  regard 
to  the  stone  with  the  crosses  and  the 
cavity  cut  in  it.  which  was  found  up 
Peter's  Creek,  about  a  mile  from  its; 
mouth  some  days  ago.  and  which  I  ex- 1 
amined  at  Mr.  Yohe’s  liouse,  in  your! 
city,  is,  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of! 
the  French  occupation,  in  the  middled 
of  the  last  century. 

The  story  that  it  was  cut  by  one  ofj. 
the  workmen  em ployed  on  the  stone! 


work  of  the  bridge  that  was  built  near 
there  some  thirty  years  a  go.  is,  in  my  a 
opinion,  entirely  untenable  for  the  fol-  | 
lowing  reasons:  None  of  the  stone 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
were  quarried  near  ttie  spot  where  this 
stone  lay;  we  cannot  imagine  from 
jthe  form  and  character  of  the  work  ' 

|  that  any  person  would  perform  it  for 
mere- pastime,  as  is  alleged;  the  origin 
|  of  this  story  is  calculated  to  excite  sus¬ 
picion:  and  most  of  all,  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  oldest  citizens,  who  have 
spent  ''their  lives  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  remember  seeing  it  from  their 
childhood,  a  long  period  before  that 
bridge  was  built.  Hence  this  theory 
must  be  summarily  dismissed. 

Nor  can  it  be  assigned  to  a  time  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  French  occupation,  for  we 
I  cannot  give  any  sufficient  reason  why 
it  should  have  been  found  in  the  place  ■ 
it  occupied.  That  it  was  not  a  tomb¬ 
stone  is  clear  from  the  place  where  it 
lay,  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
no  lettering,  and  from  the  further  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  this  section  of  the 
I  country  was  settled  by  the  staunch 
Seotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  who  would 
have  been  the  last  people  in  the  world 
to  mark  the  cross  on  anything. 

llut  I  think  that  it  contains  both  in¬ 
trinsic  and  extrinsic  evidences  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  early  French. 
That  people  held  possession  of  the 
'  country  around  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ohio  from  the  early  summer  of  1754  to 
the  fall  of  1758,  and  roamed  at  will 
wherever  they  wished,  being  on  friend¬ 
ly  terms  with  all  or  nearly  all  the  In¬ 
dians.  They  were  accustomed  to 
(adopt  means  to  show  that  they  had 
taken  possession  of  territory  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign,  as  is  known 
from  Celoron's  expedition  .down  the 
I  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1749,’  during  which  they  buried 
I  leaden  plates,  with  inscriptions 
I  at  various  points,  and  near  them 
attached  iron  plates  stamped  with  the 
arms  of  the  king  to  a  tree.  I  am  con- 
(vinced  that  this  stone  was  one  of  those 
(means  of  signifying  that  possession 
j  had  been  taken,  and  that  a  plate  bear- 
.  ing  an  inscription  was  placed  in  the 
■  cavity  cut  in  the  stone,  at  the  foot  of 
the  crosses.  Had  we  that  plate,  which 
is  unfortunately  lost.  I  am  confident  it 
I  would  bear  me  out  in  the  view  that  I 
[maintain.  The  cross  is  a  well  known 
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religious  symbol  o?ihe Catholic cfhiicli, . 
to  which  the  French  soldiers  belonged;* 
and  while  1  do  not  think  that  it  was 
intended  to  bear  any  religious  sigmli-g 
cance  here,  it  was  still  natural  for* 
them  to  engrave  it  as  a  means  of  morel 
j  surely  calling  attention  to  the  cavity  I 
land  its  contents.  The  location,  too,  ol  r 
the  stone  is  deserving  of  attention.  I  V; 
believe  that  an  Indian  trail  or  path  I 
extended  from  the  Monongahela,  at  , 

|  the  mouth  of  Peter’s  Creek,  across  the  t- 


country  to  the  Ohio,  and  that  it  follow- 1 
ed  the  creek  to  the  point  where  this 
stone  lay,  where  the  stream  turns  to 
the  left.  Here  the  trail  took  up  a 
ravine,  which  extends  much  in  the  di- 
I  rection  of  the  creek  to  this  point.  This 
would  for  that  reason  be  an  appropri- j 
ate  place  for  setting  a  mark  attesting 
the  taking  of  possession,  as  it  would 
attract  the  attention  both  of  those  who 
I  followed  the  trail  and  of  those  who  as- 
j  cended  the  stream  in  canoes  in  its  high- 
!  er  stages.  And  the  stone  lay  facing 
the  stream  and  inviting-  attention. 

The  theory  that  it  marked  a  shrine 
does  not  appear  probable,  as  the  spot 
is  not  suited  for  such  a  purpose,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
French  were  not  accustomed  to  erect 
chapels  or  shrines  except  in  such  places 
as  were  permanently  occupied.  This 
!  is  altogether  too  much  of  an  out  of  the 
way  place  to  be  anything  of  a  religious 
j  center. 

While  much  relating  to  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  relic  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  conjecture,  the  above  is  the  most 
plausible  theory  that  I  am  able  to  ad- 
!  vance  for  the  existence,  location  and 
|  purpose  of  this  remarkable  ‘  ’relic  of 
by-gone  days,’’  and  for  myself  1  regard 
it  as  certain. 

A.  A.  Lambing, 

;  Pres’t.  Historical  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  Harper’s  Theory. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  by 
request  of  the  Daily,  and  conveys  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Harper,  a  well 
j  known  anthropologist  of  Allegheny  Pa., 
W'hose  conti’ibutions  to  scientific  re¬ 
search  have  made  his  name  and  fame 
known  both  in  America  and  abroad. 
With  Rev.  Dr.  Lambing  he  visited 
Monongahela,  as  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Yohe  and  others,  making  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  Peter's  Creek  Stone, 
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and" submits  his  conclusions: 

Aixboheny  City,  Pa. 

March  8,  1894. 

Mu.  Hazzard,— Editor  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican,  Dear  Sir.—  Referfing  to  the, 
Peters  Creek  Stone  we  must  of  neces- 
city  be  guided  by  the  facts  connected 
with  its  discovery  and  as  much  of  its 
previous  history  as  can  be  corroborat¬ 
ed.  The  theory  advanced  that  it  was 
|Le  pastime-work  of  a  stone  cutter, 

employed  in  the  construction  of  a 

bridge  located  about  one  half  mile  be-. 

'  low  where  the  stone  was  found,  is  dim- 1 
i  cult  to  substantiate,  and  unworthy  of 
belief,  especially  when  advanced  by  a 
party  who  now  desires  to  get  possession 
of  the  stone.  If  hi*  story  is  true  why 
did  he  not  remove  it  long  ago,  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  remove  it  is  .evidence 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  its  existence 
or  did  not  have  the  authority  to  remove 
it,  notwithstanding  it  is  thirty  years 

since  the  bridge  was  built. 

The  best  evidence  however  that  the 
1  bridge  workman  story  was  concocted 
for  the  purpose  stated,  is  the  mtorma- 
'  tion  obtained  by  Mr.  Yohe  from  relia¬ 
ble  parties  residing  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  who  have  known  and 
seen  the  stone  in  the  position  where 
found,  during  the  past  fifty  yeais  or 
more  this  ante-dates  the  building  of 
the  bridge  twenty  years  a*  least 
Again  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that 
a  stone  cutter  possessed  of  Jhe^g 
and  intelligence  manifested  m  the  exe 
cution  of  the  work  would  spend  his 
Sundays  in  the  woods  and  in  a  locality 
secluded,  working  laboriously  ye 
artistically  as  is  alleged  without  a  pur¬ 
pose.  From  tlie  position  of  the  stone 
when  discovered  it  had  evidently  fallen 
at  some  remote  period,  from  a  ledge  o 
rocks  some  one  hundred  and  n  y  ee 
i  above.  The  work  was  done  upon  its 
Supper  surface  which  surface  was  in¬ 
clined  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  five 

decrees  from  the  level. 

1  The  west  bank  of  the  creek  is  now 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 
the  stone  lay;  there  is  evidence  how- 
f  ever  that  in  the  past  its  channel  or  bed 
has  been  at  a  much  greater  distance 
1  eastward.  The  vaftey  of  Peters  Crem, 

if  as  well  as  all  large  creek  valleys  leading 

'  f  to  the  Monongahela  river  were  natural 
|  h; o-hwaws  for  the  trails  ot  the  mdians, 
1  and  immediately  above  where  the  stone 
was  found  on  the  same  side  ofjhe 
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'creekTthere  is  a  deep  gorge  where  a 
tributary  joins  the  main  creek  from 
the  west,  making  a  very  convenient 
outlet  for  a  trail  id  that  direction. 
That  the  first  exploders  (the  French)' 
1073  to  TO 8 3"-  followed  these  Indian1 
trails,  needs  no  argument  to  prove;- and 
history  informs  us  thpir  mission  was  to 
take  possesion  of  the  territory  which 
they  afterwards  claimed  from  the) 
Alleghenies  to  the  Mississippi  river. j 
This  was  secured  by  burying  leaden 
plates  having  inscribed  thereon  the| 
dates  and  signatures  of  the  claimants. 
Some  of  these  plates  have  been  found 
and  the  location  of  others  are  known.) 
(See  Father  Lambing's  French  Posses-1, 
sion  in  America,.  We  believe  there-' 
fore  that  all  the  circumstances  point 
to  the  box  or  receptacle  so  artistically 
sunk  or  cut  in  this  Peter’s  Creek  Stone 
to  have  undoubtedly  contained  one  of 
these  leaden  plates.  It  will  be  found 
upou  a  critical  examination  that  the 
mitering  or  cutting  under  of  the  walls 
of  this  box  at  tlie  bottom  was  to  pre- 
vent  the  removal  of  the  plate  and  this 
alone  is  almost  conclusive  evidence  that 
it  was  intended  for  the  above  purpose, 
the  shape  of  the  receptacle  will  also 
admit  of  the  insertion  of  a  lid  or  covei 
to  protect  the  inserted  plate,  ■  if  the 
bridge  story  claimant  can  produce  this 
lid  or  cover  1  would  be  willing  to  give 
him  a  further  hearing.’’ 

This  box  or  receptacle  "upon  my 
theory,”  must  be  considered  the  domi¬ 
nant  feature  of  the  stone,  the  cross  ,‘.n 
my  opinion  served  two  purposes,  first 
"we  take  possession  of  the  country  by 
the  authority  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
witness  our  hand  and  seal  in  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  underneath.  Second,  the  In¬ 
dians  were  taught  by  the  priests  (who 
invariably  accompanied  all  the  l1  rench 
and  Spanish  explorers)  to  reverence 
the  symbol  of  the  cross,  and  marking 
as  it  invariably  did"  the  graves  of  the 
white  man,  its  presence  secured  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  contents  of  the  box. 
The  figure  of  the  Greek  cross  cut  in  the 
base  of  tne  Latin  Cross  was  a  common 
emblem  among  the  prehistoric  people 
.  of  America,  tlie  Chinese  cross  (a  Greek 
cross  in  a  circle)  has  also  been  found. 
These  however,  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
seem  to  have  had  no  religious  signifi- 
•v  cance. 

Thanking  you  and  Mr.  Yohe  for  your 
kindness  while  visiting-  your  live  city. 


I  am  respectfully. 


I'P.TAO  TT  \  T)P1?P 


^  Oh!  that  they  were  graven  with  an 
Iron  pen  and  Lend.  In  the  rock  foi- 
ever. — Job  19:21. 


The  Daily  presents  this  afternoon  a 
correct  engraving-  of  the  Peter  s  Creek  • 
stone.  It  is  made  from  a  photo- 
o-raph  by  Aiken,  our  local  artist,  the 
stone  was  found  on  the  21st  day-  of  | 
February,  1894,  and  brought  to  this 
city.  The  exact  spot  of  its  discovery 
is  shown  by  a  good  map  copied  from  P. 

11.  R.  maps. 

As  it  lies,  on  the  lawn  at  Mr.  \ohe  s 
the  peculiar  stone  provokes  many  en¬ 
quiries.  Who  made  it  and  what  for;  is 
it  the  work  of  a  stone  cutter  in  idle 
days:  was  it  carved  to  mark  a  grave,  or 
;  by  its  angle  from  the  perpendicular 
did  it  point  out  a  survey  or  trail  ot 
some  sort? 

There  are  two  crosses  upon  it,  one  a 
Latin  cross,  in  relevio,  each  extremity 
of  which  is  finished  with  a  trefoil.  1  he 
base  is  enlarged  to  contain  intaglio,  a 
heraldic  cross.  Below  is  a  box  or  lra,m- 
|ed  receptacle,  with  carfully  chiseled 
ribbon  border,  snugly  mitered  mould- 
ino-  and  a  bottom  box  or  plate  holder,  » 
'the  edges  of  which  are  cut  so  as  to 
bevel  inward  at  an  oblique  angle,  i  he 
stone  is  about  eleven  inches  thick,  five 
feet  three  inches  high,  measuring  three 
feet  four  inches  across. 

SOME  CONJECTURES. 

1 .  Was  it  the  work  of  a  stone  cutter 
for  pastime?  People  do  not  make 
things  elaborate  as  this  is,  for  fun:  the 
work  of  an  idle  moment  is  rarely  finish¬ 
ed,  yet  nothing  is  left  undone  m  this 
desio-n;  there  is  no  purpose  in  an  idler's 
efforts,  and  this  has  an  evident  pur¬ 
pose;  it  is  too  complete  to  he  without 
interest.  Its  known  history  runs  back 
to  the  time  when  men  were  too  busy 
to  spend  days  for  nothing  and  to  no 
purpose.  It  is  not  the  plaything  of  an 
unemployed  stone  cutter. 

*2  Is  it  a  tomb  stone?  Hardly  that, 
for  it  is  ill  shapen  for  such  purpose. 
Far  less  work  would  have  given  a  much 
more  satisfactory  mortuary  stone,  and 
it  lacks  an  inscription.  The  oldest 
tomb  stones  known,  the  stones  of 
Egypt,  all  have  chiseled  characters  ot 
some  sort.  This  has  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  inscription. 

3.  Is  it  a  Catholic  Shrine,  or  praying 
cross,  such  as  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe?  That  may  be,  albeit.  Rev- 
Father  Lambing,  a  Catholic  prelate, 
puts  the  weight  of  his  opinion  against 
]  that  idea.  However  it  is  well  known 
i  that  with  the  French  forces  Catholic 
I  priests  were  sent,  mostly  of  the  Rec¬ 
ollects,  who  were  appointed  chaplains 
of  the  French  forces,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
purposes  of  ministration,  and  the  set- 
1  ting  up  of  a  temporary  shrine,  easily 
made  by  any  one  of  the  French  soldi¬ 
ers.  who  were  adepts  with  mallet  and 
chisel  is  not  improbable.  Some  have 
1  thought  it  may  have  been  a  baptismal 
(font.  ■  _ . 


}  4  Was  it  a  boundary  stone?  This 

'seems  most  likely.  The  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary,  gives  among  tha  definitions  of 
crosses.  "A  Boundary  Cross,-  as  if 
there  were  a  regularly  recognized  cross 
(for  boundary  marking.  There  is  good 
historic  backing,  also,  for  this  belieL 
In  the  transactions  of  the  1-iench,  m  M 
the  summer  of  1749,  Celeron  made  an  , 
expedition  looking  after  the  formation  1 1 
(of  the  Ohio  Land  Company,  which  had 
obtained  from  the  King  of  Englapd  a  I 
orant  of  500.000  acres  about  1  lttstim  „ . 
Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere,  then  Oov- 
ernor  General  of  Canada,  felt  lit  ha 
duty  to  explore  the  country  and  take 
i  formal  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  French  King.  rt.  „„ 

He  appointed  to  its  command,  Pierre 
(Joseph  Celoron,  Sieur  de  Llainville, 
Knight  of  the  Royal  Military  Order  of 
St.  Louis,  captain  in  the  French  army 
(  Rev,  Lambing  sent  to  France  and  hat 

Laa.  i  ot «, 

of  the  expedition,'  from  which  we  are 
•permitted  to  quote:— M  set  o.nt  from 
La  Chine  on  the  15th  of  June,  with  ^ 
detachment,  composed  ot  one  captain, 
eight  subalterns,  six  cadets,  «ne  chap- 
lain  twenty  soldiers,  one  hundred  and 
eight  Canadians  and  thirty  Indians  f 
Pf„  Louis  Ignatius  Bonnequant,  a 
Jesuit  professor  of  mathematics  anc 
i hydrography  in  the  College  of  Quebec, 

I  who  also  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
distinguished  astronomer,  was  selected 
las  chaplain  on  this  occasion.  From 
the  French  manuscripts  it  is  learned 
'that  a  novel  feature  of  this  expedition 
was  the  burying  of  leaden  plates,  at 

various  points,  bearing,  wit^Hi|d^e: 

an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  ex 
pedition  had  taken  ^ 

Territory  in  the  name  of  the  King  oi 
(France/  This  manner  of  taking  pos¬ 
session  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  French.  (Historical  Magazine  No. 

10,  page  7.)  Several  of  such  plates 

have  been  found.  , 

The  Daily  concludes,  with  the  tw  o- 
]  gentlemen  who  have  investigated  the 
(matter,  that  such  a  boundary  cross 
( was  set  up  when  this  Peters  Creek 
stone  was  placed,  and  that  the  square 
receptacle  was  cut  to  receive  the  leaden 
plate  which  no  doubt  contained  a  date 
land  inscription,  which  may  have  been 
(something  like  this.  “We  have  this 
jay — -—my,  taken  possession  of  this 
territory  in  the  name  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty,  the  King  of  France." 

J  The  Republican  now  leaves  this  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  study  of  antiquarians,  and 
directs  attention  to  the  Peters  Greek 
Stone  as  one  of  the  things  which  will 
at  least  turn  the  minds  of  its  readers 
into  a  channel  full  of  interest  and  rich 
with  local  history. 


[  From,, 
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Moveraent  to  Erect  a  Monument 
on  Braddock’s  Field. 


location  finally  fixed. 

Scene  of  One  of  the  Bloodiest 
of  Battles. 


HVHAT  IT  COST  THE  COUNTRY. 


The  Ill-Starred  Expedition  Vml.usli- 
ed  By  Indians  Concealed  in  Ra¬ 
vines— Plan  of  tlie  Battlefield— Grim 
Relies  Found  After  Many  Years. 
English  and  Scotch  Residents 
Greatly  Interested  in  the  Project 
to  Properly  Mark  the  Spot. 


The  precise  location  of  the  field  on 
which  Braddock’s  bloody  and  important 
battle  was  fought  has  been  definitely 
fixed.  Men  are  living  now  who  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  region  a  half  century  ago 
before  any  considerable  change  had 
taken  place,  and  who  held  traditions 
which  have  been  corroborated  by  his¬ 
tory.  Among  these  witnesses  are  the 
Coopers,  the  McKinneys,  the  Millers,  J. 
B.  Corey,  W.  H.  Morrow  and  others. 

■  Mr.  Corey  was  a  contractor  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  plank  road  that  passes 
through  the  town  of  Braddock  and  in 
cutting  through  the  rising-  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  Robinson  house,  which 
stands  near  Thirteenth  and  Main  streets, 
Braddock,  he  found  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  battle.  Similar  evidences 
were  found  by  the  workmen  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 

:  no^’ii)aC'-rh0feWlieyu  the  Robinson  house 
oc Wv,,,n  .The  fact  that  these  relics,  such 
as  bullets,  cannon  balls,  arrowheads  a 
sword  elegantly  mounted  in  gold  etc  • 
were  found  within  certain  limits  is 
good  evidence  that  here  was  where’  the 
battle  was  fought.  It  seems  certain  that 
a  point  near  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and 

t^r‘ofSthee  haiHrafidmCk’Tis  about  the  cen- 
darv  fisha  b^ilefieId-„  *ts  western  boun¬ 
dary  is  a  line  parallel  to  Thirteenth 


sure,  passing  near  ■■  inttiasr  i 

abrnit  Sfhh<K>1  and  the  eastern  boun 
tei  Thhe  clistance  from  the  cen- 

near  tha  ™id.ueXt<inded  f,om  the  river 
*^5^*  m°uth  of  Turtle  oreek  tn  o 

agree  wUh^  residents  of  Braddock 

Supposed  spot  where  Braddock  was 
wounded. 

Ravine  I  .  .  _  -  . 

;  ^  I  Ravine 

I  Battle  ground. 

P.  R.  R. 

Battle  ground. 

* 

Robinson  House. 

* 

Main  street. 

River. 


N®a*\  the  upPei'  Part  of  the  battlefield, 
probably  just  above  the  railroad  back  of 
the  Robinson  house,  tradition  says  Brad¬ 
dock  received  his  death  wound.  Halket 
whose  remains  were  identified  by  his  son’ 
who  accompanied  Gen.  Forbes  on  the  oc^ 
casion  of  his  visit  to  the  battlefield  fell 
near  a  large  oak  tree  which  stood  near 
,  Thomas’  school  house.  He,  with  many 
of  the  soldiers  who  fell,  was  buried  in' 
what  became  the  old  Braddock  burying  i 
ground  and  later  was  known  as  the  I 
Robinson  graveyard.  This  the  friends  of  I 
the  movement  believe  would  be  an  ap-i 

,sRe  for  a  handsome  monument. 
of  the  owners  of  lots  in  the  little 
emetery  now  unused  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  give  them  for  a  I 
monument  site  and  th#  other  owners  no 
doubt  would  give  theirs.  The  site  is  on1 
the  second  bottom  and  in  full  view  of 

if  isenf arlv°f  Vlf  PennsJ’ivania  railroad.! 
TtVa?nwi  y  the  center  of  the  town  of  I 
EhAddock  and  easy  of  access  from  any) 
tt  emoraces  between  two  and 
three  acres  of  land.  ! 

S?°lft  st°ry  of  Braddock’s  expedition1 

fn teres UnJ  WaS  fou&ht  may  be  i 

n.8  •  n  tllls  connection,  as  show-' 
ing  the  claims  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  I 
fought  and  died  there  to  have  a  m™V, 
mark  their  ^st  resting  pilce' 
^  were  brave  their  terrible  lilt 
■  e<^  arl?  wounded  proves.  Of  the  i 

1,460.  men  who  had  marched  across  tho  ^ 
f°yd  ami  upon  the  field  with  binds  plly! 
*n§  .and  banners  waving  456  were  killed 
outright  and  421  wounded,  making  a  totH 
cfrweohe.d  bors-de-combat  of  877  men  col- 

uuueis  or  the  enernv  and  tha* 
enemy  concealed  so  that  thev  could 
hul.d^  1°  defend  themselves.'  There  are 1 
hundreds  of  monuments  in  marble  aid 
brass  scattered  all  over  this  ellhi 

Americans  of  this  region  who  take  an  1 
interest  in  its  early  history  as  well  as  rt  : 
English  and  Scotch  people  of  rhi«  ,S-  tke 

the  battle  took  pXe!”^  ‘h6  Sp0t  where  |  t 
ofM|j  ||mes  DeH-  President  of  the  Sons  i  1 

a  n a t i o nal° char ac ter" as°i f  if  S°Ciety  with  1  . 
tirely_of  Englishmen,  kidf 

.  I  '  ... 


I  heartily  approve  of  the  movement. 

Braddoc-k's  field  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  lost  in  .the  general  change  which  is 
taking  place  in  that  vicinity,  and  this 
will  be  the  case  unless  something  is  done 
soon.  History  has  recorded  the  deeds 
of  those  brave  men,  it  is  true,  but  there 
should  be  some  docal  recognition  of  the 
valor  displayed  on  that  occasion  bjr  the 
troops  under  command  of  Braddock. 

Every  nation  honors  its  heroes,  and  shut¬ 
ting  out  the  question  of  nationality,  the 
world  admires  bravery  wherever  it  finds 
it.  The  society  of  which  I  am  president 
numbers  about  1.000  members  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  vicinity, .  and  while  I  am  not 
authorized  to  speak  officially,  I  think  I 
can  safely  say  that  every  member  of  the 
society  will  indorse  the  movement  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  and  will 
contribute  to  a  fund  for  that  purpose  if 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so.” 

Col.  James’- Andrews  '  of  Nunnery  Hill 
said:  "I  apt  in  favor  of  the  project. 

As  a  Scotchman,  I  have  favored  a  Burns  . 

monument  in  the  Allegheny  parks  as  a 
tribute  to  the  great  poet,  and  I  favor  a 
Braddock  memorial  as  a  tribute  to  the 
bravery  o  f  the  Scotchmen  who  perished 
there.  The  one  is  a  tribute  to  genius 
and  the  other  to  military  valor.  Unless 
something  is  done  soon  in  the  way  of 
marking  the  Braddock  battle  field  it  will 
Jbecome  an  impossibility  to  do  so.” 

Peter  Johnson,  the  well-knotvn  con¬ 
tractor,  favors  the  project.  He  said: 

‘‘Such  deeds  of  valor  should  be  commem¬ 
orated,  no  matter  where  they  are  per¬ 
formed.  The  record  of  these  men  at 
Braddock’s  field  entitles  them  to  honor, 
not  only  by  their  own  countrymen,  but 
by  the  world.  However,  I  do  not  know' 
whether  the  bones  of  a  Scotchman  w'ould  ■ 
lie  still  w’ith  a  monument  over  them.  The 
Scotch,  you  know,  are  proverbially  mod¬ 
est.  But  the  movement  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fail.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Drape  said  yesterday:  ‘‘It  is 
proper  to  honor  the  memory  of  such  brave 
men  as  fought  with  Braddock.  The  world 
lhas  never  seen  greater  bravery  than  was 
displayed  by  these  men  on  July  9,  1755. 

That  they  should  hold  out  against  such 
jodds  for  hours  and  stand  firm  in  the  face 
Rof  that  murderous  fire  until  ordered  to  re¬ 
treat  show's  a  >pirit  of  bravery  which  any 
!  nation  should  delight  to  honor.  No  bet¬ 
ter  memorial  of  their  deeds  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  than  an  official  preservation  of  the 
spot  on  which  the  battle  took  place  and 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  mark  the 
locality.  If  this  is  not  soon  done  it  will 
become  impossible  to  determine  the  local¬ 
ity  of  the  battle,  as  the  ground  will  soon 
be  covered  with  dwelling  houses  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments.  The  monu¬ 
ment  should  have  been  inaugurated  long 
ago  but  it  is  not  too  late.  However,  it 
should  not  be  delayed  longer  and  the  pro¬ 
ject  should  be  prosecuted  to  a  speedy  , 
completion.” 

Rev.  W.  J.  Reid,  D.  D.,  said:  "The 
erection  of  such  a  memorial  as  is  con- 
[  templated  would  he  a  most  desirable 
thing.  The  traditions  in  regard  to  the 
precise  location  of  the  battle  field  are 
growing  dim  and  with  the  passing  away 
of  a  few  men  w'ho  at  present  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  Braddock  information  from 
this  source  will  be  almost  valueless.  The 
geograph}-  of  the  country  is  constantly 
changing..  Some  years  ago  I  -went  over 
the  ground  and  located  the  battle  ground 
to  my  own  satisfaction  but  the  improve- 
]  ments  around  Braddock  have  been  going 
j  on  with  such  rapidity  and  have  so 
;  changed  the  face  of  the  country  that  I 
presume  I  would  have  difficulty  now'  in 
finding  it.  At  the  present  rate  of  im- 
:  provement  the  location  of  the  battle  field 
will  certainly  be  lost  very  soon.  The 
bravery  of  the  men  who  fought  there  is 
I  deserving  of  commemoration  for  never 
j  was  a  battle  more  bravely  fought.  Lay- 
|  ing  all  sentiment  aside  the  memorial 


should  dc  erected  In  the  interest  of  his¬ 
tory.  Many  facts  of  local  history  depend 
for  their 'proof  upon  a  correct  designation 
of  the  battle  field  of  Braddock.  There  are 
[  a  hundred  reasons  why  the  movement 
should  succeed  and  none  that  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  [why  it  should  not  be  pushed  to 
completion.  It  is  a  matter  In  which  every 
Englishman  and  Scotchman  in  Pittsburgh 
and  indeed  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
should  feel  interested." 

The  purpose  of  Braddock's  expedition 
was  the  complete  restoration  of  English 
power  upon  the  American  continent.  The 
original  plan  of  the  English  government 
was  that  two  regiments,  each  500  strong, 
should  be  sent  to  America,  and  that  these 
should  be  recruited  in  the  colonies  to 
a  complement  of  700  men.  Two  other  regi¬ 
ments,  each  1.000  strong,  wrere  to  be  raised 
in  America  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
government.  The  king's  independent  com¬ 
panies  in  America  were  also  to  be  subject 
to  the  command  of  the  leaders  of  this 
expedition.  Instructions  w'ere  sent  to  the 
governors  directing  them  to  place  the 
colonial  troops  at  the  service  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  commandant  and  to  enlist  as  many 
Indians  as  could  be  had.  It  was  expected 
the  force  in  the  field,  all  told,  w'ould  num¬ 
ber  from  12,000  to  15,000  men.  With  these  a 
simultaneous  movement  was  to  be  made 
against  Forts  Duquesne.  Niagara,  Crown 
Point  and  other  places,  which,  it  was 
claimed,  were  unlawfully  occupied  by  the 
French.  While  these  operations  were  in 
progress  an  English  fleet  was  to  block¬ 
ade  the  coast  and  intercept  all  military 
supplies  from  France.  The  officer  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  execution  of 
these  plans  w'as  Gen.  Edward  Braddock. 
w'ho  had  served  with  distinction  in  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Germany. 

The  expedition  was  determined  upon  in 
September,  1754,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  details  was  vigorously  prosecuted. 
Many  difficulties  were  encountered  and  at 
times  it  seemed  that  the  expedition  would 
be  abandoned.  However,  the  men  and  the 
money  were  at  last  provided  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  transportation  of  the  troops  to 
America.  But  delay  followed  delay  un¬ 
til  Gen.  Braddock  resolved  to  precede  the 
transports,  and  on  the  21st  of  December 
sailed  with  his  staff  and  a  few  troops  for 
Virginia.  The  main  body  of  the  fleet  was 
ordered  to  follow'  as  soon  as  possible. 

Arriving  in  America  complications  arose 
between  the  general  and  the  governors. 
There  was  some  conflict  of  authority  and 
some  disposition  manifested  to  pay  un- 
!  due  regard  to  military  etiquette.  Even 
Col.  George  Washington  must  be  con¬ 
ciliated  before  he  could  be  induced  to 
accept  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  gen¬ 
eral.  The  Indians  who  w'ere  proniised 
las  an  addition  to  his  forces  by  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  were 
not  furnished.  After  repeated  efforts 
Gen.  Braddock  himself  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  forty  or  fifty  Indians  all  told,  of 
whom  only  eight  remained  w'ith  him  to 
the  close.  It  w'as  not  his  fault  that  he 
did  not  have  a  large  force  of  Indians  for 
scout  duty. 

The  army  of  Gen.  Braddock  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  April  left  Alexandria  for  Ft. 
Cumberland.  It  marched  in  two  detach¬ 
ments,  one  under  command  of  Sir  Peter 
Halket  and  the  other  under  Col.  Dunhar. 
After  various  experiences  the  main  bodies 
of  troops  reached  Ft.  Cumberland  May  10, 
but  on  account  of  unexpected  delays  the 
artillery  did  nat  arrive  until  May  20. 
Here  at  last  Gen.  Braddock  consolidated 
his  forces,  consisting  of  1,400  men,  includ¬ 
ing  the  4uo  Maryland  and  Virginia  levies, 
a  troop  of  provincial  light  horse,  a 
pioneer  corp,  and  several  wagoners  and 
artisans.  The  entire  force  W'hich  subse¬ 
quently  marched  from  Ft.  Cumberland  is 
given  as  2,037  men.  This  number  was 
considerably  reduced  during  the  march 
on  Ft.  Duquesne,  from  various  causes. 


arch  was  beset  wifh  hardship  and 
On  June  30  the  expedition,  made 
of  picked  men,  reached  Stewarts 
„ssing  on  the  Youghiogheny,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  Ft.  Duquesne,  I 
while  the  rear  guard  under  Dunbar  had 
fallen  behind,  and  on  the  evening  of  July  I 
3  when  Gen.  Braddock  camped  at  Jacobs 
creek,  Col.  Dunbar's  command  was  at 
Great  Crossings,  which  was  eleven  days’ 
march  distant.  A  council  was  held  to  | 
determine  whether  the  mam  command 
should  wait  for  his  arrival,  and  it  was 
decided  th,at  the  force  under  command  of 
Braddock  would  be  sufficient  for  the  cap-  I 
ture  of  the  fort  if  it  could  be  reached.  ! 
It  was  resolved  not  to  wait  for  Dunbar's 
command  and  the  army  pushed  on. 

On  the  8th  of  July  Braddock  marched 
eight  miles  toward  the  Monongahela  river,  i 
following  the  valley  of  Long  run,  and| 
camped  about  two  miles  from  the  river. 
On  this  day  he  was  joined  by  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  had  arrived  from  the  rear  on 
the  6th  and  was  debilitated  by  sickness. 

It  was  resolved  to  cross  the  river  next 
morning,  and  having  marched  down  the 
east  side  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Turtle  creek,  to  recross  to  the  west 
side.  This  course  had  been  rendered  j 
necessarv  from  the  difficulties  which  pre-  i 
sented  themselves  when  the  army  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  the  route  c.riginally  laid 
out  across  Turtle  creek  several  miles 
above  its  mouth  in  order  to  avoid  the  im¬ 
passable  narrows  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle 
creek.  At  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
iirst  crossing  was  made.  Marching  down 
the  shore  in  battle  array  Braddock 
reached  the  second  ford  about  11  a.  m., 
anu  shortly  after  1  o’clock  the  passage 
of  the  army  was  completed.  Believing 
that  his  movements  were  observed  by 
the  scouts  of  the  enemy  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  appear  as  for  dress  parade,  and 
in  '  dress  uniform,  with  flying  colors  and 
amid  the  strains  of  martial  music,  the 
passage  of  the  river  was  effected. 

About  1,460  privates  and  officers  all  told 
composed  the  force  which  Braddock 
landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

In  the  meantime  the  forces  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Ft.  Duquesne  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  scouts  of  the  progress  of  the 
expedition.  It  is  believed  that  the  com¬ 
mandant,  M.  de  Contrecoeur,  had  pre¬ 
pared  to  surrender  the  fort  without  re¬ 
sistance.  On  the  7th  it  was  known  that 
Braddock’ s  army  was  at  the  head  waters 
of  Turtle  creek.  When  it  was  learned 
on  the  8th  that  his  route  hau  been 
changed,  M.  de  Beaujeu,  a  captain  of  the 
regulars  at  the  fort  asked  permission  to 
lead  out  such  a  force  as  he  might  be 
able  to  secure  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the 
armv  at  the  second  ford.  The  com¬ 
mandant  reluctantly  granted  the  permis¬ 
sion  asked. 

To  Beaujeu’s  call  for  volunteers  the 
whole  garrison  responded,  but  thej 
commandant  decided  to  assign  him  a 
reasonable  number  of  men,  on  condition 
that  the  Indian  warriors  who  were  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  fort  could  be  induced  to  join 
the  party.  These  at  first  refused  to  do 
so,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  in 
response  to  the  pleading  of  Beaujeu,  they 
consented  to  march.  As  soon  as  hasty 
preparations  could  be  made  the  party 
moved  out  of  the  fort  and  hurried  away 
to  meet  the  enemy.  It  was  composed  of 
about  900  persons,  of  whom  about  700 
were  Indians,  146  Canadians  and  72  reg¬ 
ular  French  troops.  On  the  previous 
evening  scouts  from  the  fort  had  recon- 
noitered  and  obtained  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ground.  The  position  from 
which  the  passage  of  the  ford  would  be 
disputed  had  been  selected  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  army  was  hastening  to  this  point 
v/hen  the  sound  of  martial  music  ana  the 
sound  of  falling  trees  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  told  them  they  were  too 
lute,  as  the  army  had  already  crossed 


over.  Nothing  was  left  for  Beaujeu  but 
to  meet  and!  engage  the  advancing  army. 

Braddock  I  in  the  meantime  was  ad¬ 
vancing,  unconscious  of  the  force  in  his 
front.  When  his  army  reached  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  just  below  the  mouth 
of  Turtle  creek,  it  marched  down  the 
bottom  land  close  to  the  river  about  300 
yards,  and  then  turning  toward  the  hills 
crossed  the  first  bottom  at  a  point  near 
where  the  house  of  Gilbert  Frazier  stood. 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a 
corduroy  road  for  the  passage  of  the 
artillery  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
swamp,  which  the  settlers  remember  to 
have  seen  in  their  youth.  Continuing, 
the  army  began  the  ascent  of  the  gentle 
slope  which  led  to  the  base  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  bottom,  unknown  to  it.  Two  ra¬ 
vines  traversed  this  second  bottom,  one 
located  near  what  is  now  Thirteenth 
street,  Braddock,  and  the  other  a  short 
distance  to  the  south,  probably  about 
between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets. 
Both  are  now  filled  up.  These  ravines 
were  almost  completely  concealed  by  the 
timber  and  shrubbery  which  grew  on 
their  banks,  and  in  them  the  French  and 
Indians  were  concealed.  Braddock’s  in¬ 
tention  was  to  reach  the  top  of  the  second 
bottom  near  the  hills,  where  he  would 
have  better  ground  to  march  over.  While  j 
proceeding  between  these  ravines  the 
army  was  met  by  the  fire  of  the  con¬ 
cealed  enemy.  Its  position  was  such 
that  the  enemy  from  the  ravines  could 
sweep  with  its  fire  both  flank  and  front. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  Gen,  Brad¬ 
dock  did  not  advance  without  some  mili¬ 
tary  precautions.  While  he  had  no  body 
of  Indian  scouts  to  keep  ahead  and  on 
the  flanks  of  his  army,  he  did  have  Eng-  j 
lish  and  American  troops  as  scouts  on  his  : 
flank  and  an  advance  guard  under  Gage. 
None  of  these,  however,  knew  of  the  con-, 
coaled  ravines. 

The  advanced  detachment  under  Gage, 
while  well  along  the  second  bottom,  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  shock  of  attack  but  rallied 
at  once  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Beaujeu  and  several  of  his  men  feikdead 
and  the  Indians  became  in  a  measure 
panic  stricken  and  began  to  fly.  However, 
seeing  that  the  British  troops  maintained 
their  line  and  failed  to  adopt  the  usual 
tactics  of  Indian  fighters,  they  were  en¬ 
couraged  and  returned  to  the  battle.  But 
the  contest  was  an  unequal  one  for  the 
English  fired  with  military  precision  at  a 
foe  unseen  for  the  most  part,  while  the 
Indians  and  French  concealed  in  the  ra¬ 
vines  and  by  the  great  trees  and  bushes 
which  abounded  in  the  locality  maintain¬ 
ed  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  exposed  army. 

Braddock,  whose  rear  guard  had  not  I 
yet  left  the  river  bank,  ordered  Burton 
with  800  men  to  the  support  of  Gage,  | 
while  Halket  with  400  men  remained  to  i 
protect  the  baggage.  Burton  had  scarce-  | 
ly  reached  the  battle  ground  when  Gage's  ( 
men  gave  way  before  he  could  take  posi- 1 
tion  and  in  their  anxiety  to  get  behind 
the  support  rushed  into  it  and  both  bodies  ! 
of  English  were  thrown  together  in  con¬ 
fusion  and  could  not  be  rallied  in  order,  j 
In  a  road  twelve  feet  wide,  surrounded 
by  dense  forest  and  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  from  every  direction,  the 
men  were  incapable  of  making  a  proper 
defense.  Washington  and  Halket  asked 
that  the  men  might  be  permitted  to 
break  ranks  and  seek  cover  from  which ; 
they  might  fight  on  equal  terms,  but 
Braddock  refused  to  permit  this  deviation ! 
from  military  order,  his  idea  being  to 
carry  the  second  bottom  by  a  charge,  and 
the  slaughter  went  on.  Later  he  ordered 
his  men  to  scatter  through  the  woods  in  ; 
small  bodies  and  fight  the  enemy  some-  , 
what  in  Indian  fashion,  but  the  order  had 
'been  too  long  delayed.  Scarcely  a  third 
of  his  army  remained  for  service  and  when 
there  was  no  apparent  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  Braddock  permitted  the  drums  to 
sound  a  retreat.  The  retreat  became  a 
mad  flight.  This  occurred  about  5  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 


A  - 


|  The  Ensliih  trod 
I  very  water’s  edge. 

|  and  killed  by  tha 


yere  pursued  to  the 
3me  were  overtaken 
Indians  but  those  who 
1  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  were  not 
followed.  The  savages  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  sca!plhgi&.nd  plundering  the  dead 
and  wounded.  Tim  retreating  army  bore 
with  them  their  ■  wounded  commander, 
Gen.  Braddock,  who  white  giving  orders 
as  he  stood  beneath  a  tree  near  the  head 
I  of  the  ravines  about  Uppyards  back  of 
where  the  Robinson  house  now'  stands. 


hail  been  suuck'uy  a  ball  which  passed 
through  his  right  arm  and  entered  his 
lung.  He  died  on  the  night  of  Sabbath, 
July  13  at  Great  Meadows,  which  point 
the'  army  had  reached  on  its  retreat  to 
Wills  creek  or  Fort  Cumberland. 

The  expedition  had  been  a  disastrous 
failure.  Of  the  1,460  officers  and  privates 
who  went  into  the  battle,  456  were  killed 
outright,  and  421  wounded,  making  a  total 
loss  of  877  men.  Of  the  S9  commissioned 
officers  engaged  63  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  comparatively 
insignificant.  Three  officers  were  killed 
and  two  wounded;  twenty-five  soldiers 
and  Indians  were  killed  and  about  an 
|  equal  number  wounded.  The  unburied 
bones  of  Braddock’s  army  lay  upon  the 
battlefield  until  1758  when  Lieut.  Gen. 
John  Forbes  having  captured  Fort  Qu- 
:  quesne  visited  the  field  with  a  detachment 
of  men  and  buried  such  remains  as  could 
be  found.  Himself  a  Scotchman,  this  last 
tribute  was  paid  not  only  to  his  military 
comrades  but  to  his  countrymen  as  well 
as  many  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  under 
Braddock  were  natives  of  Scotland. 

The  effect  of  Braddock’s  defeat  upon 
1  the  colonies  was  appalling  as  it  exposed 
the  whole  western  frontiers  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  forages  by 
scalping  parties  of  Indians  and  French 
and  pushed  back  English  speaking  set¬ 
tlers  from  the  region  of  the  Allegheny, 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers  200  miles  to 
the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg  and  Carlisle. 

The  British  government  and  colonies 
had  to  suffer  the  loss  of  many  lives  and 
!  millions  of  money  to  regain  what  had 
I  been  their  possessions  previous  to  the 
battle.  _ 


Date, 


BUILT  THE  FIRST  ROLLING  MILL. 

Thomas  C'.  Lewis  Who  f  nt:  o<lffcc<i  the  Boll¬ 
ing  of  liar  Iron. 

The  honor  of  building  the  first 
rolling  mill  and  the  first  railway 
track  in  this  country  belongs  to 
*  Thomas  C.  Lewis,  a  native  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  a  skillful  machinist, 
draughtsman  and  millwright  and  an 
icxpert  geo! agist  and  surveyor.  In 
11810  be  came  to  this  country  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  rolling  of  bar  iron. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  fanatic  in 
;New  \ oi’kr.nd  Philadelphia,  but  in 
4  western  I  eunsyivania  his  schemes 
met  with  favor  and  he  erected  the 
I jfirst  rolling  mill  in  Fayette  county. 


|IIe  s I nu  fljF  disposed  of  this  and  in 

1819  wentk'Sjo  Pittsburg  where  he 
[erected  lintjtmu*  mill,  lie  made  fre¬ 
quent  tours  of  the  neighboring  hills 
|and  hfceame  convinced  that  the 
place  would  one  day  be  a  great  iron 
center  His  associates!  scoffed  at 
[his  prophesy  and  laughedlat  the 
idea  of  coal  lying  beneath  the  Alon- 
ongaliela.  In  1821  he  put  up  a 
blast  furnace  in  Butler  county  and 
built  the  first  tram-wav  or  rail-way 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  nearly 
■  two  miles  long,  made  with  4x4  scan¬ 
tlings  laid  on  sleepers,  ballasted 
with  dirt  and  broken  stone,  and  was 
used  for  carrying  coal,  iron,  lime¬ 
stone  and  lumber  to  the  furnace. 

I  After  following  his  professional 
pursuits  for  some  time  Air.  .  Lewis 
gave  up  his  business  and  retired. 
He  died  in  1855  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age,  having  lived  to  see  Lis  pro¬ 
phesy  of  the  nowr  flourishing  city  of 
Pittsburg  fulfilled.  Ilis  sons  and 
|nepiiews  are  well-known  iron  men 


HUNTING  INDIAN  RELICS. 


in  Trophies  Washed  Out  Along 
the  Fivers  by  the  Flood. 


AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  COLLECTOR 


Who  Makes  Very  Interesting  Finds  After  a 
Period  of  High  Water. 


STOKE  TOMAHAWKS  AND  BATTLE  AXES 


A  few  clays  ago,  when  the  water  in  the 
Allegheny  river  was  slowly  subsiding,  a  man 
was  noticed  walking  along  the  shore  intently 
'scanning  the  banks.  Every  once  in  a  white 
j  he  would  stop  and  industriously  push  a  stick 
that  he  carried  into  the  ground.  Occasion¬ 
ally  he  would  stoop  and  pick  up  some  object 
which  he  generally  threw  away  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  as  much 
as  to  say  that  it  was  not  satisfactory. 


?  His  conduct  excitaS  the  curiosity  151  The  | 
Dispatch  reporter  who  watched  iiim  for 
sonie  time,  and  wondered  what  he  was  doing,  j 

“What  a.re  you  trying  to  catch?”  was  j 
asked. 

“Nothing,”  was  the  reply.  “I  am  hunting  I 
Indian  relics.  You  see  in  the  early  days 
this  was  a  great  redskin  country.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Indians  followed  the  rivers  in  their 
canoes  and  lived  along  the  banks.  Every- 
time  the  water  is  high  I  am  sure  to  find  some 
trophy  that  a  savage,  no  doubt,  once  prized 
highly.  The  flood  either  carries  them  down 
and  deposits  them  along  the  shore,  or  they 
are  washed  out  of  the  banks. 

“Many  a  time  after  a  rise  I  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  stone  tomahawk,  or  a  battle  ax, 
sticking  out  of  the  mud  that  had  been  lost 
or  buried  years  ago,  and  the  water  had  re-  ; 
vealed  it.  So  far  to-day  I  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  anything,  but  am  sure  to 
,  make  a  rich  haul  of  relics  before  the  river 
gets  back  to  its  normal  depth.” 

A  Typical  Curio  Collector. 

The  relic  hunter  was  quite  communica¬ 
tive  about  his  hobby,  but  he  declined  to  give 
his  name.  He  is  a  telegraph  orierator,  and 
has  a  collection  of  articles  formerly  used 
by  the  reds  that  he  says  he  would  not  sell 
at  any  price,  though  various  museums 
throughout  the  country  have  offered  him 
large  sums  of  money  for  his  curios.  The 
operator  studies  the  Indian  character  in  his 
spare  moments,  and  he  is  an  enthusiast  in 
tne  work. 

He  has  enough  redskin  lore  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  to  fill  several  volumes.  It  doesn’t  dawn 
on  him  that  he  could  write  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  book.  He  believes  that  every  man,  no 
matter  what  is  his  station  or  education, 
should  take  up  some  subject  not  in  the  line 
of  his  daily  toil  and  investigate  and  think 
about  it  for  himself.  He  believes  that  if 
this  were  done  more  generally  and  the  facts 
thus  accumulated  recorded"  the  world’s 
knowledge  would  be  greatly  enriched  each 
year. 

“I  have  at  my  home,”  continued  the  curio 
hunter,  ‘  ‘a  lot  of  Indian  relics,  including 
arrow  heads,  tomahawks,  battle  axes,  pieces 
of  baked  pottery  and  other  interesting 
articles.  Most  of  them  I  have  found  along 
the  rivers  immediately  after  high  water.  I 
remember  during  the  flood  of  1889,  I  un¬ 
earthed  a  double-bitted  battle  ax.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man,  the  Indians 
knew  nothing  of  metals.  Their  weapons 
were  made  chiefly  of  stone. 

“As  a  rule  the  tomahawks  are  not  works 
of  art.  A  thin  stone  was  chipped  off  to  make 
it  as  sharp  as  possible,  and  sometimes  the 
Indians  serrated  the  edges  to'  make  them 
more  effective  in  dealing  an  enemy  a  blow. 
The  jagged  appearance  of  many  of  the  tom¬ 
ahawks  I  have  collected  shows  that  the  sav¬ 
ages  knew  how  to  inflict  pain  on  an  adver¬ 
sary. 

How  They  Were  Handled. 

“The  tomahawks  either  had  no  handles,  or 
very  short  ones.  They  were  tied  to  clubs  by  - 
thongs,  which  the  Indians  wielded  with  un¬ 
erring  aim.  The  boys  were  taught  to  throw 
them,  and  every  brave  was  an  expert  at  it. 

“The  double-bitted  battle  ax  in  my  pos¬ 
session  has  a  short  handle.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  it  had  been  tied  to  a  club 
like  the  others.  Occasionally  a  tomahawk 
is  unearthed  that  some  redskin  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  polish,  or  at  least  make  it  smooth. 
This  was  done  by  rubbing  stone  against 
stone.  The  chances  are  these  hatchets  were 


carried  by  the  chiefs. 
plements  the  Indians  cut  do 
and  young  saplings.  As  a.;- 
when  they  wanted  timber 


trees  at  the  base,  then  hacked 
they  fell. 

“Some  years  ago  I  found  a 
along  the  Allegheny  that  has  pi 
figure  out  what  it  was  used  for. 
shaped,  not  very  large,  and  has  a  hole  worn’ 
through  it  at  the  very  end.  It  is  large 
enough  to  admit  the  hand,  and  places  were 
made  on  the  side  for  the  fingers  and  thumb,  i 
I  find  that  my  hand  will  fit  the  position  ex¬ 
actly,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  it  was 
used  by  the  women.  I  reason  that  the  hand 
of  the  average  Indian  was  larger  than  the  * 
white  man’s. 

“Outside  of  history  there  are  evidences  to  \ 
show  that  from  the  earliest  days  large  bands  j 
of  roving  Indians  lived  along  the  Allegheny  | 
river.  It  was  the  great  highway  between 
the  six  nations  in  New  York  and  the  Indians ; 
living  in  this  State  and  further  south.  I  find  j 
that  Indians  liked  to  locate  where  streams ; 
united.  They  realized  the  importance  of; 
such  points. 

The  Site  of  a  Great  Village. 

“At  Sunbury,  for  example,  where  the  East , 
and  "West  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  join 
their  waters,  was  one  of  the  largest  Indian 
villages  ever  established  in  the  State.  'They 
were  of  the  Susquehanna  tribe,  after  which 
the  river  was  named.  There  are  points 
on  the  Allegheny  river  above  Pittsburg! 
where  old  campfires,  pieces  of  earthenware,  1 
etc.,  are  unearthed  by  digging  a  few  feet 
into  the  ground.  These  signs  indicate  the 
location  of  a  village  at  some  period  in  the 
past.  The  same  is  true  of  a  number  of  spots 
on  the  Susquehanna. 

“While  the  Indian  knew  nothing  of  the! 
metals  until  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  ! 
he  was  expert  in  making  crude  potter,  or  ’ 
baked  ware.  It  is  composed  of  several! 
earthy  ingredients.  They  mixed  a  kind  of  1 
soft  soapstone  with  other  material,  and! 
,  molded  it  into  odd  and  uncouth  dishes,  which 
they  baked  hard.  All  of  this  ware  that  I 
have  ever  seen  has  a  bluish  appearance. ' 
Everybody  knows,  of  course,  how  the  Indian 
women  ground  corn  with  stones.  They 
scooped  out  a  rock,  and  with  another  re¬ 
duced  the  grain  to  a  coarse  meal. 

“The  Indian  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
!  Stone  period.  He  was  quite  ingenious,  con¬ 
sidering  his  intelligence  and  experience.  I 
think  the  reds  have  inhabited  tiiis  country 
for  ages.  Every  time  there  is  a  flood  I  at 
sure  to  find  something  that  indicates 
great  antiquity  of  the  savage.” 
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Work  of  Preparing  tlie  Restora¬ 
tion  is  Rapidly  Progressing. 

"When  the  old  soldiers  arrive  in  Pittsburg! 
to  attend  the  twenty-eighth  annual  encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
there  will  be  another  point  of  Interest  to 
them.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
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tape  ana  will  In- 
.ltors  to  view  the 

Scbenley  gave  the  old 
_ d  by  a  plot  of  ground  ex¬ 
feet  each  wav,  and  an  opening 
on  I'enn  avenue.  The  organl- 
esirous  of  repairing  the  fort, 
the  grounds  and  miming  a  gen- 
ace.  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds 
were  unable  to  do  so.  A  half  dozen  or  more 
old  tumble-down  buildings  which  would 
have  to  be  moved  to  make  place  for  a 
pane  and  permit  the  little  block  house 
to  see  daylight.  Various  schemes  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  needed  money  were  discussed  among 
the  ladies,  both  in  and  out  of  meetings,  but 
the  money  failed  to  come.  Finally  a  scheme 
was  hit  upon.  It  was  decided  to  begin  the 
work  with  the  money  on  hand  and  trust  to 
mailing  the  remainder  by  charging  a  nomi¬ 
nal  admission  fee  to  the  building.  This  was 
considered  a  good  plan,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  have  the  fort  and  park  in  good  shape 
before  the.grand  army  encampment  so  that 
visitors  could  enjoy  it. 

Several  weeks,  ago  the  work  of  tearing 
down  the  old  building  surrounding  the  fort 
was  commenced.  .  There  were  iive  of  these 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
These  were  inhabited  by  some  fourteen  fam¬ 
ilies.  Thesociety  gaveeach  family  a  month’s 
rent  to  vacate.  An  old  lady  who  occupied 
the  block  house  with  a  small  candy  store 
reluctantly  gave  up  her  stand,  but  was 
filially  persuaded  to  move  and  then  the  work 
began  in  earnest. 

Yesterday  the  foundation  of  the  last 
house  of  the  five  was  cleared  away.  The 
grounds  are  now  vacant  except  the  opening 
leading  to  Penn  avenue.  The  houses  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  proposed  thoroughfare  will  not 
be  disturbed,  as  the  society  is  not  able  to 
improve  it  at  this  time.  It.  is  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  opening  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  For  the  present  the  grounds 
will  be  reached  from  Fort  street. 

It  is  expected  that  by  tho  time  the  en¬ 
campment  opens  the  house  will  be  repaired 
an’d  the  park  around  it  put  Id  an  inviting 
condition.  The  ground  is  being  leveled, 
and  after  soil  is  put  upon  it,  will  be  sodded 
and  arranged  for  flowers.  The  block  bouse, 
which  is  iu  a  horribly  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition,  will  be  repaired. 

At  present  Capt.  W.  F.  Aul,  agent  for  the 
'Deuny  estate,  is  assisting  the  society  in  the 
search  for  any  historic  information  that 
!  will  enable  it  to  form  an  idea  of  the  struct- 
I  ure  when  first  built.  It  is  the  intention  to 
make  it  look  as  near  like  it  originally  did  as 
possible  under  existing  circumstances.  It 
is  believed  that  by  so  doing,  large  crowds 
will  bo  attracted,  and  thus  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  be  realized,  which  will  help 
to  defray  the  expense  of  improvement. 
After  the  encampment  is  over  the  society 
will  continue  to  improve  the  surroundings 
las  it  is  able,  until  the  fort  and  grounds  will 
make  one  of  the  most  inviting  historic  spots 
about  PittsDurg.  No  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
improvement  has  been  given,  but  it  is  safo 
to  say  that  it  will  be  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
society’s  treasury. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to  place 
all  the  curios  of  the  French  and  Indian  and 
revolutionary  wars  in  its  possession  in  the 
block  house,  immediate  steps  will  be  taken 
to  recover  all  curios  found  upon  the  prem¬ 
ises.  The  most  Important  find  was  a  sun 
dial.  This  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Mar- 
tiu,  one  of  the  residents  of  the  Point,  and 
she  has  refused  to  return  it.  The  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  dial  shows  that  it  is  a  relic  of  the 
colonial  times,  and  is  much  desired  by  the 
members.  As  yet  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  have  taken  no  action  in  regard 
to  recovering  tho  lost  relics,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  unless  they  are  returned  suits 
will  be  instituted.  Mr.  Golden,  who  has 
charge  of  the  work  of  improvement,  thinks 
there  are  several  tunnels  under  the  old  fort. 
He  says  when  the  river  is  high  water  can  be 
heard  rumbling  seemingly  right  beneath  the 
building.  An  excavation  will  be  made  in  a 
few  days  to  find  the  tunnels,  and  in  this  way 
it  is  expected  more  relics  will  be  found. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  yesterday 
while  the  workmen  were  tearing  out  an  old 
chimney.  Two  small  mice  ran  out  and 


sought  shelter.  Onq  of  "the  men  hegau  to 
throw  half-bricks  at  the  mice.  His  com- 
1  panion  chided  him,  but  the  son  of  Brin,  In 
characteristic  manner,  said:  ’Faith,  an 
if  George  Washington  was  here  lie  would 
kill  the  animals  as  quick  as  he  would  a 
'rebel.”  This  is  only  an  example  of  tho 
numerous  jokes  indulged  by  tho  workmen, 
and  curiously  enough,  they  all  havo  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  history,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
the  men  are  at  work. 
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HE  IS  THE  LOST  REMNANT. 

History  of  the  Wly  Pennsylvania 
Slave  Who  Is  Yet  Alive. 


OYER  FOUR  SCORE  YEARS  AND  TEN. 


lie  Was  Brought  Here  From  Maryland  by  the 
Old  Beltzhoover  Family. 


WAS  THE  FAVORITE  OF  ’SQUIRE  VARNER 


The  last  remnant  of  Pennsylvania  slavery 
has  just  passed  his  90th  birthday.  For  84 
years  he  has  been  in  one  of  the  oldest  fam¬ 
ilies  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  has  been 
the  faithful  attendant  of  one  generation 
after  another.  He  is  the  only  one  left  of 
the  64  negroes  which  the  records  show  were 
living  as  slaves  in  Pennsylvania  in  1840. 

The  family  of  Melchor  Varner,  the  old  and 
well-known  Southside  resident,  would  as 
soon  think  of  giving  up  one  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  as  to  part  with  ‘’Old  Tom.”  Tom  is  a 
vigofous  old  darkey  of  90  years,  and,  save 
for  a  slight  stoop,  his  appearance  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  was  nearer  the  half-century 
mark  than  the  century.  His  hair  is  only 
slightly  changed,  his  step  is  quick,  bis 
faculties  are  keen  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  grown  a  day  older  in  the  last  30  years. 
Altogether  Old  Tom  is  as  bright  as  a  bran 
new  dollar. 

Tom’s  last  name  is  Herron,  although  he 
often  takes  up  the  name  of  the  substantial 
old  Varner  family  with  a  considerable  show 
of  pride.  Tom  has  never  associated  with 
any  of  his  race  outside  of  the  servants  of 
the  family.  He  holds  himself  aloof  from 
them  and  considers  that  he  is  far  their 
superior. 

One  of  tlie  Old  School. 

His  old  colonial  courtesy,  which  has  never 
left  him  with  advancing  years,  marks  him  at 
once  a  darkey  of  the  old  school. 

Tom  was  brought  to  this  State  from  Mary¬ 
land  by  the  Beltzhoover  family,  about  whose 
name  will  always  be  associated  thoughts  of 
the  pioneer  days  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 


atg  then  but' a  child  a —  ... 

„etker  with  h)s  parents  and.Ips  __ - 

and  sisters  by  Harrv  Beltzkoo.vejy  Harry 
Beltzhoover  settled  on  Sawmill  Run,  where 
he  had  bought  up  a  very  extensive -tract  of 
land.  A  large  mill  was  erected  by  the  Beltz- 
hoovers  on  Sawmill  Run.  The  slaves  were 
employed  on  these  lands  and  in  the  mill. 

Tom  remembers  many  of  the  experiences 
of  his  boyhood  days.  He  said  he  very 
distinctly  recalled  being  beaten  with  a 
cane  by  his  master,  Mr.  Beltzhoover,  when 
he  was  “a  bad  boy.” 

When  Mary  Beltzhoover  married  ’Squire 
Varner,  Tom  was  a  part  of  the  dower.  , 
’Squite  Varner  was  born  in  and  spent  all  his 
days  in  Baldwin  township.  His  parents  had 
been  strict  Quakers  and  he  followed  in  that 
faith.  ’Squire  Varner  took  a  great  liking  to 
Tom  and  in  time  he  became  the  favorite 
with  the  family  of  all  the  slaves  on  the 
Varner  domains.  When  children  came  into 
’Squire  Varner’s  family,  Tom  at  once  be¬ 
came  their  attendant.  A  remarkable  at¬ 
tachment  sprang  up  between  the  faithful 
slave  and  the  youngsters. 

Some  Interesting  History  Here. 

Tom  was  always  their  play-fellow.  ’Squire 
Varner,  who  was  known  to  every  old  resi¬ 
dent  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  used  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  telling  of  Tom’s  pranks. 

Squire  Varner  was  the  oldest  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  the  United  States.  He  received 
his  commission  from  Governor  Sehenck.  It 
will  be  remembered,  too,  that  ’Squire  Varner 
was  the  founder  of  the  infirmaries  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  the  early  days  of  the  State 
poor  people  were  sold  as  slaves  when  they 
could  not  pay  their  debts.  ’Squire  Varner 
saw  to  what  abuses  the  poor  were  subjected, 
and  so  started  about  establishing  homes  for 
them. 

“And  he  is  still  with  us,”  said  Mrs. 
Melchor  Varner  last  night,  in  speaking  of 
Tom’s  faithfulness.  “Squire  Varner  died 
August  22,  1884,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  almost 
four-score  years  and  ten.  Tom  was  with 
him  from  his  boyhood  and  it  now  looks  as 
though  he  was  going  to  remain  with  us 
through  the  life  of  this  last  generation.” 

The  law  passed  in  1780,  which  provided 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
of  the  State,  almost  entirely  freed  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  from  slaves.  In  1840,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  only  04  negroes  remained  in  a 
state  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
were  the  relics  of  the  3,737,  of  which  rec¬ 
ord  had  been  made  in  1790.  But  Tom  clung 
to  the  family.  He  would  not  leave,  although 
he  had  been  declared  free  by  ’Squire  Varner 
many  times. 
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LOSE  OF  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  OF 
ACTIVE  SERVICE. 


rot.  ram  F.  Roliribaelier 
Western  University  of  Pennsyiva 
nia  for  Twenty-Five  Years  Taught 
the  Y'oung  Hoy  t«  Go  at  That  In¬ 
stitution — A  Ttrief  History  of  an  In-  * 
terestiug  ^.ife  —  The  Event  to  lie 
Especially'  Marked-  Daring  the 
Coming  W  eek. 


With  the  close  of  to-day’s  session  at| 

■  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Prof.  Paul  Rohrbacher,  the  venerable 

1  teacher  of  that  institution,  will  have - 
^completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  ac-j 
-.^tive  service  with  the  university.  WTthal 
this  burden  of  years  and  responsibilities 
of  the  past,  the  professor  has  been  but 
lightly  touched  by  the  great  duties  im- 

■  posed  upon  him  and  is  to-day  a  genial, 
jovial  man  of  learning,  loved  and  re-- 

,  epected  by  all  the  young  men,  who  owej 
:,to  him  much  of  their  training. 

A  representative  of  the  “Leader”  vis-j 
Tted  the  university  yesterday  and  found 
the  professor,  as  usual,  at  his  desk.  | 
The  freshman  class  in  the  German  lan-i 
gua&e  had  just  completed  its  examina¬ 
tion,  evidently,  too,  to  the  immense  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  pride  of  the  ’hoary-headed  I 
instructor,  for  he  was  in  an  excellent 
frame  of  mind.  He  was  asked  to  tell 
something  concerning  himself  and  his 
quarter  century  of  toil  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  world,  but  was  reluctant  to  com¬ 
ply.  The  only  thing  he  would  say  that  | 
was  succinct  and  explicit  was:  “Well, 

I  always  try  to  get  those  youngsters  to 
learn  and  am  pleased  if  they  do.” 


Prof,  Paul  F.  Rolirbaelier 


“Rohey,”  as  he  is  familiarly  termed- 
by  the  students,  has  always  been  a  fa-j 
vorite  with  the  boys  of  the  university, 
for  his  earnest  and  patient  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  The  young  men  are  al-! 
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ionship  and  always  evident 
their  welfare  they  love  and 
iAs  a  teacher  he  is  conside 
a  peer  in  the  specialties  he 
of  the  German  language  and 
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mediaeval  and  modern  history  of  the 
World.  Professor  Rohrbaeher  is  a  fa- 
k  jvorite  with  his  fellow-faculty  members 
r  land  is  frequently  consulted  by  them  by 
-  j  reason  of  his  immense  experience.  To 
f'ithe  outside  world  he  is  known  as  a  man 
I  of  exceptional  education  and  a  vora- 
VJoious  reader,  especially  on  historical 
{subjects,  his  private  library  being  one 
iof  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  in 
dffchis  end  of  the  state,  on  historical  liter- 
Huature. 

•  W  The  history  of  the  life  of  Professor 
Rohrbaeher  is  an  interesting  one.  The 
I  account  below  was  obtained  from  him 
only  after  overcoming  numerous  modest 
i  object  ions  on  his  own  part.  He  wns 
born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Baden,  now  a 
part  of  the  German  .empire,  in  1827, being! 
now  67  years  of  age.  In  his  boyl^od 
days  he  attended  the  schools  of  tirat 
country,  continuing  his  education  until 
twenty  years  of  age,  when,  by  jtHe 
laws  of  the  country,  he  was  force®  to 
do  military  service.  He  served  his  til#*' 
In  the  artillery  branch.  Shortly  aft  * 
being  discharged  he  enlisted  under  t(i 
flag  of  the  rebellious  people  of„Baden, 
who  marched  and  fought  for  a  republic.; 
.Phis  was  the  rebellion  of  1849,  in  which 
Carl  Scurtz  was  a  leader.  When  that 
uprising  was  successfully  quelled-  by: 
the  government,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  native  land  as  an  outlaw. 
Switzerland  was  his  home  for  a  shorL 
year,  but  in  1850  he  emigrated,  sef^ 
tling  in  Pittsburg.  Then  he  took  up 
bis  chosen  avocation  of  a  teacher  first 
accepting  a  professorship  at  a  female 
college  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Later  he 
moved  to  Marshal  countv,  Mississippi 
•where  he  taught  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion.  He  was  married  while 
in  Mississippi  to  Julia  M.  Cook,  of  Ash¬ 
land,  O.,  a  fellow  teacher.  As  he 
favored  the  cause  of  freedom,  Professor 
Rohrbaeher  came  to  Ashland  O 
and  enlisted  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Battery  D  of  the  Ohio 
artillery.  He  was  mustered  out  after 
some  service,  but  re-eniisted  later,  serv¬ 
ing  under  General  Fremont  until  1866 
when  that  officer’s  command  was  dis- 
jbanded.  In  1869  he  eame  to  Pittsburg 
.and  accepted  the  professorship  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  history  at  the  Western  uni¬ 
versity,  the  duties  of  v^hich  he  has 
faithfully  performed  since  that  dav 
with  the  exception  cf  a  short  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1880. 

Personally,  Professor  Rohrbaeher  is  a 
Irian  of  wonderful  qualities.  Gifted 
With  a  constitution  remarkable  for  its 
^.or  and  hardiness,  he  is  a  constant 
and  tireless  worker.  Punctuality  is  his 

nevofT-  ^0bby-  For  yeais  he  has 
nevei  miled,  except  through  ill  health, 
to  be  ready  and  present  for  his  daily 
work  at  8  o  clock  each  morning.  He  is 
arr  earnest  student  and  a  painstaking 
ITl?Vste.r  ln  h's  work.  Not  the  least  of  his 
gifts  is  the  art  of  music,  in  which  is  he 
considered  an  adept.  During  his  lateF 
life,  the  professor  has  earned  laurels  on 
many  occasions  as  a  lecturer  and  public 
speaker.  He  has  an  inimitable  style  of 
speech,  and  coupled  as  it  is  with  his 
peculiar  German  accent  and  ajt*.  vs: 


tf&atr  now  < 

thought,  h?  is  a  great 
times  with  an  audience.  .  s 

The  students  at  the  university 
terday  and  to-day  made  considerable 
notice  -of  the  professor’s  quarto-e  iten- 
nial.  Especially  from  his  many  <k  uan 
friends,  he  is  receiving  congratulations 
and  felicitations.  It  is  likely  tha"  the 
event  will  receive  marked  notice  during 
next  week.  Commencement  week  at  the 
university  as  the  alumni  as  well  aji  the 
Students  of  the  university  are  prone  to 
mark  the  event  by  some  special  ntteiv 
lions.  ‘  i- 
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OLD  LANDMARK  GONE. 


STALEY’S  HOTEL,  FORMERLY  TRIM¬ 
BLE'S  VARIETIES,  ON  PENN  AYE. 


The  Building  Now  Razetl  to  the 
j  Ground — Hurry  Williams,  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  Formerly 
Manager  of  the  Old  House,  Talks 
Interestingly  About  It  —  Some  Old 
Programs. 


The  Hotel  Staley  is  no  more.  It 
stood  on  Penn  avenue,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  streets.  All  that  remains 
j  of  it  now  is  dust  and  some  old  tim¬ 
ber. 

The  building  was  neither  a  big  one 
I  nor  a  handsome  one,  but  it  had  a  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  counts  for  a  good  deal. 
The  hotel  was  formerly  a  place  of 
amusement — the  famous  Trimble’s  Va¬ 
rieties — well  remembered  by  many 
Pittsburgers  not  yet  too  old  to  enjoy  a 
good  show  of  that  kind. 

I  Harry  Williams,  the  popular  manager 
’of  the  Academy  of  Music,  was  at  one 
time  manager  of  Trimble’s  Varieties. 


’Leader”  reporter  yesterday  after- 


To_a_ 

noon  he  talked  interestingly  about  the 


old  building.  _ 

”1  don’t  know  just  how  old  the  build¬ 
ing  is,”  sa'J  he,  “but  I  believe  it  was 
'opened  as  a  theater  in  1858.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  run  as  a  variety  theater,  although 
now  and  again  a  play  would  be  per¬ 
formed.  I  became  manager  of  the 
place  in  1SG6.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
late  Billy  Smythg  and  Fred  Aims  were 
lessees  and  managers.  I  was  manager 
a  year,  and  then  left  to  take  charge  of 
the  ‘Old  Drury,’  on  Fifth  avenue, Smythe 
Taking  my  place  as  manager  of  Trim- 
ible’s.  During  the  next  few  years  there 
'were  frequent  changes  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  place,  and  in  1877  I  again 
became  stage  manager  and  the  man- 
jager^  which  last  position  I  held  until  a 


Tlie^Bailding  as  It  Last  Looked, 
lire  knocked  us  out.  Then  it  wasVi 
came  to  the  Academy. 

“After  the  fire  the  heirs  of  old  Ben 
Trimble,  the  original  owner  of  the 
building,  took  charge  of  the  place  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  latter  end  of  1878  the 
theater  became  a  hotel. 

“There  were  not  many  theaters  in 
Pittsburg  in  those  days.  The  ‘Old 
Drury’  stood  where  James  W.  Grove’s 
store  now  stands  on  Fifth  avenue, above 
Wood  street.  Harris’^  theater  was  then 
the  Opera  house.  Yes,  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  profession  since 
those  days,  but  I  guess  there  are 
changes  everywhere.” 

In  Mr.  Williams’  office,  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music,  there  are  on  the  walls 
one  or  two.  old  programs  from  the  old 
theater,  “Trimble’s  Varieties,  Penn 
street,  near  St.  Clair.”  The  program  is 
in  no  respect  different  from  those  now 
in  use  in  variety  theaters.  One  sets 
forth  the  fact  that  Miss  Clara  Burton 
will  execute  a  “Grand  Pas  Seul,”  what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean.  It  must  mean 
something  good,  for  Harry  Williams 
says  that  Miss  Burton  was  the  greatest 
jig  dancer  of  her  day.  Johnny  Wild  is 
on  the  same  program,  billed  as  a  gay 
old  fellow.  Since  that  time  (about  1867) ' 
he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
with  Harrigan  and  Hart.  There  are 
dances  billed  for  Jennie  Eagan,  Ben 
Wheeler  and  M’lle.  Bertha.  Wheeler  is 
now  in  South  Africa.  Where  the  women 
are  deponent  knoweth  not. 

On  rare  occasions  a  drama  was  per¬ 
formed  at  the  house.  It  was  none  of  those 
dry  Shakspearian  productions,  as  is 
abundantly  testified  by  the  program  of 
the  same  year  as  th-e  last  alluded  to. 
“The  Mountain  Devil,  or  the  Dog  of  the 
Inn,”  was  the  name  of  this  great  play. 
That  dog  has  evidently  already  had 

flay.  _  __ _ _  «- 


*  i 


'  From, _ 


RITTER  FAMILY  REUNION. 


‘  IT  WILL  BE  HEWBTfTfllS  YEAR 
THE  KLT/TOjY  GROVE. 


TJie  Family  Among  the  Oldest  Set¬ 
tlers  in  Pittsburg— Some  Interest¬ 
ing  Historical  Facts  Concerning; 
tlie  Early  Times. 


The  members  of  the  -family  of  the  late 
Joe  Ritter  will  hold  their  thirty-ninth  an¬ 
nual  family  reunion  at  ITulton  grove  on 
Tuesday  next.  There  are  at  present  near¬ 
ly  200  members  of  the  family  residing  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
It  is  expected  by  those  who  have  the  re¬ 
union  in  charge  that  about  150  of  these 
will  be  present. 

rhe  Ritter  family  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  family  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  ancestors  of  presc-aid 
generations  were  among  the  early  resi¬ 
dents  of  Pittsburg,  and  one  of  the  first 
families  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  river. 

Many  of  the  relatives  have  not  seen 
each  other  for  years,  but  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Dan  E.  Ritter,  of  Carson  street, 
they  have  been  notified,  and  have  signi-* 
fled  their  intention  to  attend  the  reunion. , 
For  the  past  week  he  has  been  the  recip- 
ient  of  over  20  letters  each  day  from  the 
!rjFfrfnt  relatives,  each  containing  an 
union  MCe  of  the  invitation  to  the  re- 

American  branch  of  the  Ritter 
Von  RiH-ov-  £he  descendants  of  the  Carl 
I,  ,  Jtter,!amily'  a  former  landed  antj 
titled  family  of  the  province  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  first  American  represent 
tative  of  the  family  was  Joseph  RitterJ 
He  came  to  America  with  his  family  ini 
181.4  After  residing  in  New  York  a  fewl 
months  the  father  decided  to  emigrate  toi 
what  was  then  known  as  the  great  West-! 
ern  Reserve..  He  went  by  boat  from  New! 
fork  to  Philadelphia.  From  the  latterf; 
point  he  made  preparations-  for  a  journevi 
?ver  the  mountains.  What  is  now  but  al 
journey  of  a  little  more  than  10  hours  by-' 
rail  was  in  the  days  of  the  pioneers  a  trip?, 
of  three  weeks,  and  one  full  of  hardship 
and  danger.  The  trip  across  the  moun-J,j 
tains  was  made  in  safety,  and  Pittsburgh 
was  reached  28  days  after  leaving  New' 
York. 

When  Pittsburg  was  reached  it  wasl 
found  that  the  Indians  in  the  Western]. 
Reserve  were  at  war  with  the  whites.1 5 
The  elder  Ritter  decided  to  remain  in- 
jthis  city  until  peace  was  restored.. 

He  finally  settled  on  the  south  side  of! 
the  Monongahela  river,  about  two  mfies 
from  Fort  Pitt,  which  then  stood  at  the'' 
Point,  and  was  the  stronghold  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  As  his  farm  was 
such  a  great  distance  from  the  fort,  ha 
built  a  stone  house  as  a  protection  from 
any  raiding  redskins.  He  then  started 
to  clear  a  tract  of  woodland,  and  with 
his  six  sons  soon  had  what  was  then  the 
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firing:'  til  the  Monongahela  val- 


ltarge„_ _ _ _  _ _ , _ ______ _ 

ley.  '  •  '  fm  BMP  | 

The  next  year  his  youngest  son,  Jo¬ 
seph,  started  in  the  dairy  business,  and 
to  the  Hitters  belongs  the  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  established  the  first  milk  depot  and 
route  in  Pittsburg.  The  milk  was 
brought  to  town  each  day  on  horseback. 

Several  years  after  the  business  had! 
!so  increased  that  young  Joe  had  a  cart 
built  after  the  pattern  of  those  used  in 
I  Europe.  It  was  a  wonder,  and  the  lad, 
with  his  red  trousers  and  blue  smock 
frock,  together  with  his  cart,  were  one  ofl 
the  wonders  of  the  town. 

!  The  elder  Ritter  with  his  family  moved 
Ifrom  what  is  now  Beltzhoover  to  Penn 
[township,  leaving  young  Joe  to  operate! 
his  dairy. 

I  Soon  after  the  entire  family  became 
separated,  and  moved  to  different  parts 
of  the  state.  The  brothers  all  married 
and  reared  large  families.  Those  of  the 
family  that  are  now  living  are  of  the 
third  generation,  and  as  stated  are  near¬ 
ly  200  in  number. 

The  first  family  reunion  was  held  in 
August,  1855,  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Penn  township,  near  what  is  now  Vero¬ 
na.  This  year,  owing  to  the  great  num¬ 
ber  that  will  be  present,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  reunion  at  Hulton. 

J  A  program'  has  been  arranged  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  brothers  residing  in  Pitts¬ 
burg.  One  of  the  special  features  of  the 
day  will  fod  a  game  of  ball  played  be¬ 
tween  a  nine  composed  of  the  married 
and  a  nine  picked  from  the  single  men. 
Rrce.'i.  of  every  description  will  be  par¬ 
ticipated  in,  and  a  souvenir  of  the  re- 
union’will  be  presented  to  each  one  pres¬ 
ent.  Dancing  music  will  be  furnished 
by  an  orchestra  of  10  persons,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family. 

The  old  Hitter  homestead,  in  Beltz¬ 
hoover,  is  still  standing,  and  is  one  ot 
the  landmarks  of  the  South  Side.  It  Is 
a  stone  building,  one  and  a  half  stories  in 
height,  and  has  walls  about  18  inches  in  i 
thickness.  The  doors  are  of  oak  plank,  ; 
and  tvere  placed  there  by  the  buildera 
when  the  house  was  erected.  * 


Date , 


OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  \EARS. 


That  Is  the  Combined  Age  of  Two 
Colored  People  Now  .  .  Visiting 
Relatives  In  T^hls  City. 

“Yes,  sah;  dat’s  so!  I  seen  Ginral 
Washington  when  I’s  12  years  old,  sah! 
I  was  bom  Fourth  of  July,  1777,  sah  I’’ 
and  the  old  colored  man',  who  fairly  took 
The  listener’s  breath  away  by  the  above 
; astonishing  assertion,  chuckled  inwardly 
at  the  thought  of  having  enjoyed  a 
’privilege  alloted  to  but  few  living  mor¬ 
tals. 

There  arrived  In  this  city  Thursday 
from  Bridgewater,  Pa.,  Richard  Reddick 
]and  his  wife,  whose  combined  ages  are 
1206  years.  The  hoary  couple  came  to 
'Pittsburgh  to  make  their  home  with  a 
(daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bumford,  in  the 
jrear  of  67  Pride  street.  A  call  was  made 
at  the  house  for  a  verification  of  the  re¬ 
markable  age  of  the  couple  and  enough 


|  was  gleaned  from  a  talk  with  the  old 
jnegro  to  pronounce  the  story  truthful. 

Richard  Reddick  lias  papers  in  his  pos¬ 
session  of  absolute  authenticity  to  the 
he  was  born  on  July  Fourth, 
177 1,  one  year  following  the  birth  of 
the  nation.  Naturally  an  Individual  of 
such  an  advanced  age  must  have  a  store 
of  reminiscences  to  tell,  and  in  spite  of 
his  117  years  the  white-haired  negro 
speaks  intelligently.  He  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Va.  His  father  was,  of  course, 
a  slave,  but  his  mother  a  free  woman, 
and  when  21  years  of  age  Richard  got 
his  freedom,  but  had  to  leave  the  South, 
as  the  law  at  that  time  decreed.  He  was 
taken  in  charge  by  the  Quakers  and  his 
freedom  papers  were  recorded  in  Ravena, 
O.  lor  many  years  following  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of  a  sailor,  and  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  was  at  the  coast  of  Africa  on 
several  occasions.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  Reddick  wanted  to  enlist,  but 
met  with  the  discouraging  reply  that  he 
was  altogether  too  old  for  such  hard¬ 
ships.  The  centenarian  has  been  married 
(twice.  The  children  by  his  first  wife  are 
jail  dead,  but  two  daughters  and  two 
sons  by  the  second  marriage  are  living. 
Twenty-two  grand  children,  many  great 
grand  children  are  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  old  man  gives  a 
wierd  description  of  slave  life  in  the 
South,  but  he  is  quite  a  philosopher  in 
his  way  and  says  there  are  more  slaves  • 
m  the  North  at  the  present  day  than 
ever  was  contained  in  the  whole  South. 

f  or  the  past  35  years  Reddick  has  been 
fa  class  leader  in  the  A.  M.  E.  church  at 
Bridgewater,  and  up  to  his  coming  here 
the  old  man  had  been  able  to  do  garden¬ 
ing  and  other  manuel  labor  about  the 
house.  His  better  half,  who  is  close  to 
80  yea™  age.  is  also  well  preserved, 
but  for  the  loss  of  her  eyesight.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what,  by  the  advent  here 
of  this  old  Virginia  couple,  Pittsburgh 
possesses  the  oldest  married  couple 
the  State. 


From,  s'l*  -.  I 
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OLD  LAFAYETTE  HALL 

THE  HISTORIC  BUILDING  TO  BE 
T0BN  DOWN. 


Within  Its  Walls  the  Republican 
Party  Was  Organized  —  Some  of 
the  Men  Who  Were  Prominent  In 
the  First  Convention  —  Incidents 
Connected  With  the  Early  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Structure. 


The  most  famous  building  in  Pittsburgh, 
land  one  that  is  known  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  Lafayette  Ball,  is  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground  early  next  year.  In  this 


r 
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An  Interior  View. 
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building  the  RepubEcaiT"pafiy~ was  born 
February  22,  1856.  Delegates  that  were 
then  elected  went  to  the  convention  in 
Philadelphia  on  June  17,  1856,  where 
John  C.  Fremont  was  chosen  as  the  He* 
publican  candidate  for  president  of  the 
United  States. 

This  celebrated  building  fronts  on  Wood 
street,  but  there  is  also  an  entrance  on 
Fourth  avenue.  The  corner  at  Fourth 
and  Wood  is  occupied,  and  has  Dean 
since  1874,  by  the  Tradesmens  National 
Bank.  This  corner  is  noted  for  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  Pittsburgh  banking 
institution  occupied  the  ground.  Tne 
Tradesmens  bank  will  erect  on  the  Site 
a  12-story  building,  which  will  cover  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  bank  and 
Lafayette  Eall.  The  work  of  tearing 
down  the  building  will  be  commenced 
on  April  1,  and  soon  thereafter  ail  tnas 
remains  of  this  historic  place  will  be 

removed.  _  _ 

There  are  many  Interesting  incidents 
connected  with  Lafayette  hall,  and  nearly 
all  the  men  who  were  young  when  the 
building  was  first  erected,  and  are  still 
alive,  can  relate  reminiscences  of  the 
pleasant  evenings  passed  at  “Kneass’s 
concert  hall,”  as  it  was  known  m  the 
’40s.  The  building  was  erected  by  Alex- 1 
ander  McCIurg,  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
big  fire  of  1845  which  swept  the  lower 
section  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  re  uilt  the 
following  year,  a  bank  building  being 
erected  on  the  corner.wbich  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Sibbett  &  Jones,  who  did  a 
banking  business  cn  the  same  corner  in 
1839.  James  T.  Brady  put  the  building 
up  after  the  big  fire.  It  was  destroyed 
some  years  later,  and  the  present  Lafay¬ 
ette  hall  narrowly  escaped  being  turned j 
at  the  same  time.  B,  Jones  &  Co.,  Semple 
&  Jones  and  other  banking  firms  occupied 
the  building  until  1874,  when  the  Trades¬ 
mens  National  Bank  took  possession. 

Thomas  Brown,  the  veteran  Allegheny 
plumber,  while  talking  of  the  hall  rather 
regretted  that  It  was  to  be  toru  down.  “I 
remember,”  said  he,  “in  1846,  when  the 
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Cotillion  Club,  one  of  the  swell  organiza- 
tions  of  the  two  cities,  gave  a  ball  there. 

I  was  present  and  had  a  most  enjoyable 
evening.  I  was  also  present  when  the 
Republican  party  was  formed.  It  is  so 
long  ago,  however,  that  I  do  not  care  to 
give  any  definite  information  about  the 
meeting.” 

A  partial  list  of  Pittsburghers  who  were 
present  at  this  meeting,  which  organ¬ 
ized  the  Republican  party,  was  obtained. 
Among  them  were:  David  Robinson, 
Gea.  William  Robinson,  Andrew  McCart" 
ney,  James  L.  Graham,  Samuel  McKel- 
vey,  Gen.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Aaron  Floyd, 
John  Nusser,  C.  F.  Bauer,  J.  J.  Sieben- 
eck,  J.  Q.  Backofen  and  Sig.  Loew. 

“Talking  about  Lafayette  Hall,”  said 
J.  W.  Ells,  the  well-kDown  patent  at¬ 
torney,  “I  spent  many  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing  there.  Oust  after  the  big  fire,  when 
the  hall  was  rebuilt,  old  Kneass  gave 
tjoncerts  there.  He  played  an  accordion 
and  sang  the  popular  airs  of  the  day. 
A  levy— 12  1-2  cents— was  charged  as 
an  admittance  fee,  but  this  also  en¬ 
titled  a  person  to  a  plate  of  ice  cream. 

I  also  remember  when  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  who  was  Col.  Sam  Black's 
servant  during  the  Mexican  war,  made 
a  speech  there.  He  was  taken  care  of 
Id  ins  old  age  by  the  Duquesne  Gr.  ys, 
aDd  died  here  about  15  years  ago.  It 
was  a  sort  of  a  beneftt  for  the  old  col¬ 
ored  man,  and  many  tickets  were  sold. 
The  speech  did  not  amount  to  much, 
but  it  was  very  entertaining.  I  did  not 
attend  the  meeting  at  which  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  was  formed.”' 

George  H.  Thurston,  who  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  the  city  directory,  also  remembers 
the  historic  hail.  “There  was  a  print¬ 
ing  office  in  the  building  some  time 
in  the  4G’s,”  he  said,  “and  in  this  office! 
was  the  manuscript  of  the  Mormon  Bible. 
It  was  written  by  a  minister  who  lived 
somewhere  up  the  Monongahela  river. 
He  called  it  a  religious  novel.  For 
some  reason  it  was  not  printed  at  this 
establishment,  but  was  taken  away,  and 
now  it  is  in  print  and  is  the  Mormon 


Ills  election.  In  I860'  however  ,'thla  party 
*  [elected  Lincoln  to  tbe  presidency,  and 

«U  who  follow  «cl  down  to  1880. 


GALLANT  CAVALIERS. 


Bible.  When  Kneass  gave  his  concerts 
there  be  offered  a  prize  of  a  gold  locket 
for  an  original  song.  I  wa9  one  of  the 
(contestants,  and  won  the  prize.  It  was 
afterwards  sung  at  the  concerts.” 

;  Tbe  Lafayette  Hall  convention  referred 
to  above  was  tl  a  result o£  a  conference,  at 
tbe  MoDongahela  bouse  between  Hon. 

!  Salmon  P.  Cbase  and  David  N.  White, 
tben  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  “Gazette,” 
and  tbey  determined  upon  calling  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  to  resist  tbe  further 
extension  of  slavery.  Mr.  White  opened 
a  correspondence  with  tbe  active  “anti- 
Nebraska”  men  of  tbe  country  and  tbe 
result  was  tbe  Issuance  of  a  call  for  a 
national  convention  to  be  held  in  iPtts- 
burgb,  February  22,  1856,  to  form  a 
basis  of  union  for  all  tbe  various  fragments 
of  political  organizations  opposed  to 
Blavery  extension. 

Tbe  call  was  signed  by  representative 
men  from  eight  States  an  dthe  convention 
met  here  at  the  time  appointed.  It  was 
not  a  delegate  convention,  but  was  a 
|  national  mass-meeting,  free  to  all  who 
chose  to  come.  Representatives  were 
|  present  from  all  tbe  northern  States  and 
from  several  in  tbe  south.  John  A. 
King,  of  New  York,  was  cbosen  tempor- 
I  ary  chairman,  and  Francis  P.  Biair,  of 
i  Maryland,  was  tbe  permanent  president. 

1  Tbe  convention  passed  resolutions  against 
tbe  further  extension  of  slavery,  and 
called  a  national  nominating  convention, 
to  meet  in  June,  at  Philadelphia,  to 
nominate  candidates  for  president  and 
vice  president.  This  nominating  conven¬ 
tion  selected  John  C.  Fremont  as  its  can¬ 
didate  for  president,  and  William  L. 
Dayton  for  vice  president,  and  they  would 
have  been  elected  had  Pennsylvania  voted 
with  the  other  northern  States,  but  Penn¬ 
sylvania  voted  for  Buchanan,  and  secured 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOURTH 
PENNSYLVANIA  CAVALRY, 


[A.  Regiment  That  Was  Largely  Re¬ 
cruited  From  Allegheny  County. 
Its  Record  of  Service  Second  to 
Only  One'  in  the  Entire  War  of  the 
Rehellion — Many  Brave  Charges  in 
Which  Loss  of  Life  Was  Quite 
Heavy. 


The  Fourth  Pennsylvania  veteran  cav¬ 
alry  will  hold  its  eighth  reunion  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  during  the  national  encampment, 
having  arranged  for  headquarters  at 
No.  6  Sixth  street.  The  business  meet¬ 
ing  is  set  for  September  10  at  7:30  P.  M., 
and  the  campfire  September  11  at  7:30 
P.  M.  The  hall  will  be  open  for  the  re¬ 
ception  and  entertainment  of  members 
end  their  families  on  the  10th,  11th  and 
12bh  of  September,  day  and  evening.  A 
luncheon  will  be  served  during  these 
days.  The  officers  of  the  association  are 
as  follows: 

President,  Major  Daniel  C.  Boggs,  Mc¬ 
Kees  Rocks,  Pa.;  first  vice  president, 
John  Joyce,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  second  vice 
president,  Captain  A.  A.  Plumer,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pa.;  third  vice  president,  F.  R.  Sho- 
walttr,  Grafton,  O. ;  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  W.  H.  Collingwood,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  recording  secretary,  John  Huston, 
■Franklin,  Pa.;  chaplain,  H.  Q.  Graham, 
Homer  City,  Pa.;  historian,  Major  John 
B.  Maitland,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

The  Fourth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  (Six¬ 
ty-fourth  in  line)  was  recruited  under 
the  direction  of  David  Campbell,  of  this 
city.  Company  A  was  recruited  in 
Northampton  county,  B,  E  and  G  in  Al¬ 
legheny  county,  C  and  D  in  Westmore¬ 
land  and  Indiana,  F  in  Lebanon,  H,  I, 
K  and  L  in  Venango  and  M  in  Luzerne. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  into  service 
in  August,  1S61,  being  commanded  by 
■the  following  field  officers:  Colonel,  Da¬ 
vid  Campbell,  Pittsburg;  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel,  James  H.  Childs,  Pittsburg;  first 
major,  James  K.  Kerr,  Franklin;  second 
major,  William  E.  Doster,  Bethlehem; 
third  major,  James  H.  Trimble,  West¬ 
moreland  county.  Colonel  Campbell  had 
commanded  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania 
in  the  three  months’  service,  and  before 
the  war  was  captain  of  the  Duquesne 


Grays,  a*  military  company  of  wide  re^ 
pute.  The  thorough  insrtuctlon  given 
to  officers  and  jnen  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1861  was  the  basis  of  the  signal 
success  which  the  regiment  achieved  In 
all  its  service  In  the  held.  On  the  12th 
of  March.  1862,  Colonel  .Campbell  re-i 
signed  to  take  command  of  the, Fifth j 
Pennsylvania  cavalry  and  was  succeeded! 
in  command  of  the  regiment  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  James  H.  Childs.  The  regi¬ 
ment  was  assigned  to  McCall’s  division,  j 
Pennsylvania  reserves,  on  the  peninsula. 1 
On  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  a  squadron 
under  command. of  Captain  James  A. 
Herron,  of  Company.  E,  was  sent  on 
picket  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meehan- j 
icsville  in  advance  of  the  Bucktail  regi- ' 
ment.  In  the  afternoon  a  party  which 
the  led,  scouting  beyond  the  line,  met 
the  advance  of  the  rebel  army  and  fired 
the  first  shot  on  the  Union  side  in  the 
bloody  seven  days’  battle  which  ensued.  I 
At  Beaver  Dam  creek  detachments  from 
the  Fourth  were  employed  in  escorting 
batteries  in  their  movement  in  the  field. : 
On  the  following  day  it  was  stationed  in 
the  rear  of  Gaines’  house,  where  it  was 
drawn  out  in  line  to  stop  stragglers. 
When  at  length  the  Union  infantry, 
broken  and  overpowered,  was  leaving 
the  field,  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  the 
regular  cavalry,  under  Philip  St.  George 
Cook,  posted  far  up  the  hill,  charged 
over  the  crest.  The  Lancers  followed, 
but  the  regulars,  sadly  thinned  by  the 
intensity  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  were  driven 
in  upon  the  Lancers,  and  the  whole 
came  back  in  disorder.  Two  squadrons 
of  the  Eighth  Illinois,  on  the  right  of  the 
Fourth,  leaving  the  field  by  order  of 
General  Cooke,  opened  a  gap,  and 
through  this  the  vast  crowd  of  strag¬ 
glers  which  had  accumulated  in  its 
front  rushed  in  wild  confusion  and  made 
for  the  crossings  of  the  Ohicahominy. 
The  regiment  was  thus  left  upon  the 
front  line.  Soon  the  enemy  swarmed 
over  the  hill  wfeere  the  corps  headquar¬ 
ters  had  been.  Colonel  Childs, 
in  desperation,  resolved  to  charge 
in  line.  The  word  of  prepa¬ 
ration  was  passig  along  the  front,  when 
ithe  Union  batteries,  posted  on  a  hill 
in  the  rear,  opened  with  schrapnel  and 
canister.  Never  was  artillery  more  ef¬ 
fectively  served.  Rapid  as  were  the  dis¬ 
charges,  the  effect  of  each  was  plainly 
visible.  The  dense  masses  of  the  enemy 
on  the  heights  in  front  wavered,  were 
checked,  and  finally  turned  back  over 
the  hill.  At  this  juncture  the  regiment 
was  ordered  from  the  field  by  the  gen- 1 
eral-in-chief.  As  it  filed  away  the  head 
of  Meagher’s  brigade  was  met,  just  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  the  field.  After  leaving 
the  field  Col.  Childs  was  orderd  to  re¬ 
organize  the  stragglers.  The  loss  to  thq 
(regiment  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
considerable.  At  night  the  regiment 
crossed  the  river  and  had  a  day  of  rest 
On  Sunday,  after  many  delays,  it 
inarched  past  Savage  station,  across 
White  Oak  swamp,  and  on  the  following 
day,  June  30,  was  posted  on  the  extreme 
left  of  Seymour’s  brigade  of  McCall’s 
division.  The  position  of  the  former 
seemed  admirable.  There  wap  a  long 
delay  in  which  perfect  quiet  reigned. 
‘At  length  was  heard  rapid  firing  on  the 
skirmish  line,  and  soon  the  rebels  made 
their  appearance  and  charged  in 
columns,  firing  as  they  came.  They 
were  warmly  greeted,  but  answered 
with  equal  violence.  A  battery  im-j 


(mediately  in  front  of  the  Fourth,  began 
to  move  hurriedly  from  the  field,  and 
Its  infantry  support  carried  back  along 
with  it,  broke  the  line  of  the  cavalry, 
which,  however,  was  quickly  reformed. 
One  of  the  guns  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  as  it  was  being  turn¬ 
ed  upon  our  men  Captain  Frank  H. 
{Parke,  of  Company  B,  with  his  platoon, 
charged  upon  and  recovered  it.  For  the 
rest  of  the  day  the  regiment  was  under 
a  hot  -fire,  but  was  not  otherwise  engag¬ 
ed.  Adjutant'  Biddle  and  a  number  of 
men  were  wounded,  and  fell  into  the 
{hands  of  the  enemy.  Surgeon  Marsh: 
remained  upon  the  field  to  care  for  the 
wounded,  and  was  also  held  a  prisoner. 
At  Malvern  Hill  on  the  following  day,  a 
squadron  of  the  regiment  acted  as  a 
Ibody  guard  to  General  Porter,  and  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  was  on  the  field  and 
runder  fire.  At  Harrison’s  Landing  dur¬ 
ing  a  night  attack  on  the  31st  of  July, 
form  the  opposite  side  of  the  James 
river,  the  Fourth  lost  four  men  and  six 
horses.  In  the  movement  into  Maryland 
the  Fourth  had  the  advance  until  it 
reached  Frederick  City,  when  it  was  as-, 
signed  to  General  W.  W.  Averell’s  bri¬ 
gade.  The  illness  of  the  latter  prevent¬ 
ing  him  from  taking  the  field,  the 
command  of  the  brigade  devolved  upon 
Col.  Childs.  The  brigade  crossed  the 
Antietam  with  the  troops  upon  the  left, 
and  was  posted  in  front  of  the  Stone 
bridge,  where  the  Fourth  supported 
Clark’s  battery,  and  held  the  line  upon 
its  right.  Quite  a  number  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  were  killed  and  wounded,  while 
assisting  to  place  the  battery  in  posi-i 
tion.  Colonel  Childs  was  among  the  kill¬ 
ed  in  this  battle.  A  solid  shot  passed, 
across  him,  disemboweling  him  and 
throwing  him  from  his  horse.  When 
conscious  of  his  certain  death,  he  first 
arranged  his  military  duties,  sending 
Captain  H.  M.  Hughes  to  report  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Pleasanton,  and  another  of  his  aids 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  K.  Kerr,  ■ 
that  he  might  take  command  of  the 
brigade.  He  then  dispatched  an  oderly 
to  Surgeon  Marsh  to  tell  him  if  not  at¬ 
tending  to  any  one  whose  life  could  be 
saved,  to  come  to  him,  as  he  was  in 
great  pain.  Lastly  tie  called  Captain 
EHenry  H.  King,  assistant  adjutant  gen¬ 
eral,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  last  mes¬ 
sages  to  his  family*.  Efe  lived  forty' 
minutes  after  he  was  wounded.  A  bra v eg 
or  better  man  never  drew  his  sword  in 
defense  of  his  country.  Upon  the  fall 
of  Colonel  Childs,  Lieutenant  James  K. 
Kerr  was  promoted  to  colonel.  Colonel 
Kerr  resigned  May  17,  1863,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Lieuteant  Colonel  William  E. 
Doster,  who  commanded  the  regiment1 
with  signal  ability.  Colonel  Doster  final- I 
ly  attained  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier 
general. 

severe  wound  entitled  him  to  his  dis-i 
charge,  but  the  gallant  hero  soon  re-| 
turned  to  his  command,  and  was  cap¬ 
tured  a  t  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  October!  | 
12,  1863.  Escaping  from  .Libby  prison, 
he  again  returned  to  his  regiment,  and! 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  charge  on! 
General  Lee’s  train  at  Sailors  Creek 
April  6,  1865,  and  when  informed  of  his 
condition  he  replied,  “I  am  satisfied  to 
cite,  for  look  what  we  have  accomplish¬ 
ed.” 

On  the  16ih  of  July  the  Second  divis¬ 
ion  was  hotly  engaged  at  Shepherds- 
town,  Va.,  in  which  the  Fourth  lost 
heavily.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Gen- 


\ 


(era!  BcxKfr,  TwfiTcH'  occurred  on  the  18fh 
i of  October,  (Major  George  H.  Covode 
was  promoted  to  colonel.  After  ad- 
vanchjg-to  the  Rapidan.  General  Meade 

•  found  it  necessary  to  retire  toward  Cen¬ 
terville.  On  the  12th  of  October,  while 
the  army  was  upon  the  retrograde,  the 
Thirteenth  ^Pennsylvania  cavalry  was 

ion  picket  beyond  Jeffersonville.  Early 
in  the  morning  it  was  attacked  by  a 
!  superior  force  and  driven  back.  The 
(Fourth  was  sent  to  its  support.  By 
hard  fighting  the  ground  lost  was  re¬ 
gained,  and  at  noon  there  was  a  lull  of 
two  hours.  In  the  meantime  the  horses 
had  been  sent  back  toward  Warrenton, 
five  miles  distant,  excepting  those  of 
one  squadron  of  the  Fourth.  At  2 
j  o’clock  P.  M.  the  enemy  attacked  in 
overwhelming  force,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
men  and  heroic  daring  of  the  officers 
to  check  his  advance,  they  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  and  capturing  the  greater 
part  of  both  regiments.  The  Fourth,  as 
it  went  into  action  in  the  morning,  had 
375  men,  and  the  Thirteenth  350.  On 
the  following  morning  the  two  regi¬ 
ments  could  muster  but  60  men.  The 
actual  loss  In  the  Fourth  in  killed, 
•  wounded  and  taken  prisoners  was  near¬ 
ly  200.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Young  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  losing  the 
use  of  the  elbow  joint.  The  prisoners 
shared  a  hard  fate,  but  few  surviving 
to  return.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
the  command  was  early  saluted  by  the 
enemy’s  shells,  and  in  the  march  to 
Catlettsburg  the  Second  brigade  was 
deployed  as  skirmishers.  The  First  and 
part  of  the  Second  brigades,  which  were 
in  advance  in  route  column,  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  ford  at  Bristoe  when  the  enemy 
dashed  in,  cutting  off  the  Eighth,  Six¬ 
teenth  and  what  remained  of  the 
.,  Fourth  Pennsylvania  but  the  infantry 
was  now  at  hand,  who  gave  them 
abundant  occupation,  and  with  little 
hindrance  they  crossed  the  river  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Breutsville,  leisurely 
rejoining  the  column.  A  skirmish  near 
Beverly  Ford,  in  which  the  Fourth  par¬ 
ticipated,  closed  its  active  operations  in 
this  campaign. 

At  the  appointed  time  for  veteran  re¬ 
enlistments,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
men  enrolled  themselves  for  a  second 
term,  entitling  the  regiment  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  its  organization.  The  raid 
of  General  Sheridan  upon  Richmond, 
entered  upon  early  in  the  campaign,  was 
a  continual  skirmish,  at  times  assuming 
the  proportions  of  a  battle,  from  the 
time  he  left  Beaver  Dam  station  until 
he  reached  the  James  river.  At  Yellow 
tavern,  the  Fourth,  while  acting  as  rear 
guard  to  the  column,  handsomely  repell- 
|  ed  the  charge  of  a  rebel  regiment  and 
later  in  the  day  held  Its  position  against 
a  large  opposing  force  with  skill  and  de¬ 
termination.  In  the  battle  which  was 
fought  inside  the  center  line  of  intrench- 
ments  of  Richmond  the  regiment  sup¬ 
ported  King’s  battery,  for  four  hours 
being  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ene- 

•  nay  s  guns,  which  were  served  with 
!  precision.  When  the  command  re¬ 
joined  the  army  at  the  North  Anna 
the  Fourth  received  considerable  rein¬ 
forcements,  the  returning  veterans  and 

new  recruits  swelling  its  ranks  to  pro¬ 
portions  exceeding  any  regiment  in  the 
corps. 

The  battle  at  Hawe’s  Shop,  which  oc- 


dicinofe?11  2?fh  01  May,  [was  not  an¬ 
ticipated,  the  division  being  stretched 

ex  ten  a  hne  of  m*ny  mi,es  in 

extent.  The  enemy  attacked  with  cavai- 

ny)um'-d  infantry,  but  with  a 

famo„-y  n  PU,'P,0S®  for  which  he  became 
famous,  General  Gregg  held  his  ground 
and  successfully  repelled  every  advance 
Lieutenant  F.  P.  Bowen,  of  Venango 
county(  was  mortally  wounded  here 
ensa£ement  of  the  infantry  at 
Cold  .Harbor  on  the  1st  of  June  the  force 
or  the  enemy’s  blow  was  greatly  light¬ 
ened  by  the  nerve  and  steadiness  of  the 
cavalry  in  presenting  them  from  turn¬ 
ing  the  left  flank  of  the  army.  Sheri- 
dan’s  second  raid  culminated  at  Trevil- 
lian  station.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
engagement  the  Fourth  and  Second 
Pennsylvania,  coming  upon  the  rear  of 
a  body  of  the  enemy  which  had  cat  off 
General  Custer’s  command,  by  a  vigor¬ 
ous  charge  of  dismounted  men,  scattered 
the  foe,  stampeding  their  hortss  and 
giving  them  an  easy  prey  to  Custer.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Fourth  was  sepa¬ 
rated  in  the  thick  woods,  one  squadron 
under  Colonel  Covode  taking  the  right 
of  the  First  division,  the  remainder  un¬ 
der  Major  W.  M.  Biddle  moving  to  the 
center  of  the  brigade.  Here  they  held 
the  line  near  the  railroad,  successfully 
keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  At  4  P.  M. 
the  regiment  being  again  united,  a 
charge  was  ordered,  and  with  a  yell 
the  regiment  advanced  at  a  run,  losing 
forty-five  men  In  passing  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  yards,  hut  bearing  dowwall 
before  them.  Driven  from  the  first  posi¬ 
tion,  the  enemy  took  shelter  behind  the 
railroad  embankment.  For  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  contest  raged  with  great  fury, 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  po¬ 
sition  could  be  held,  when  Captain  Mar¬ 
tin.  with  the  reserve  squadron,  arrived 
most  opportunely  upon  the  left  rear  of 
1  the  enemy’s  line,  attacking  it  in  flank. 
The  dine  wavered  and  the  Fourth,  with 
renewed  energy,  pushed  forward  to  the 
railroad,  driving  the  rebel  forces  in  rout 
and  confusion.  The  following  day  was 
given  to  the  destruction  of  the  railroad. 
The  enemy  appearing  in  too  great  force 
to  warrant  further  advance,  we  retired. 
At  White  House  army  trains  were  met, 
and  with  them  in  charge  the  corps  start¬ 
ed  for  the  James  river.  When  near 
Charles  City  the  Second  division,  leav¬ 
ing  the  train,  took  the  road  leading  to 
Haxall’s  Landing.  Near  St.  Mary’s 
church  the  enemy  appeared  In  force, 
where  they  had  taken  position,  and  were 
busily  fortifying  it.  Supposing  this  to 
be  the  advance  of  the  corps,  they  an¬ 
ticipated  a  heavy  engagement.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  brigade  was  rapidly  thrown  into 
position,  but  beyond  slight  skirmishing 
little  was  done,  Gregg  knowing  well  his 
inability  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming 
force  opposed  to  him.  Message  after 
message  was  sent  to  Sheridan  for  rein¬ 
forcements,  but  these  were  all  inter¬ 
cepted,  the  enemy  being  thus  apprised 
of  the  weakness  of  the  force  in  front. 
Leaving  their  earthworks,  they  imme¬ 
diately  assumed  the  offensive  and  open¬ 
ed  a  vigorous  attack. 

The  ground  on  which  Gregg  stood 
proved  unfavorable,  and  the  position 
was  soon  forced.  As  the  enemy  pushed 
forward  in  pursuit,  a  charge  was  made 
by  a  squadron  of  the  Eighth  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Smith’s  squadron  of  the  Fourth 
Pennsylvania,  which  checked  their  ad¬ 
vance,  and  by  drawing  their  attention 


!  from  Randall’s  battle,  which  was  in 


peril,  enabled  the  latter  to  withdraw  his 
guns.  Each  new  position  taken  bv 
Gregg:  was  quickly  flanked,  but  the 
ground  was  contested  with  great  gal¬ 
lantly,  falling  back  sullenly  and  always 
keeping  a  determined  front  to  the  foe 
Nearly  two  miles  of  the  retreat  had 
been  successfully  made,  when  Colonel 
Covode,  while  issuing  his  orders  and  di¬ 
recting  the  'fight,  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed  Several  fruitless  attempts  were 

made  ,to„  carry  the  body  of  the  dyin°- 
colonel  from  the  field.  One  was  made 

HeSwf1ant  Jan?es  Rankin  Company  B. 

severely  wounded  and  com- 

r1n1a-t0  Another  was  made  by 

Captain  George  Wilson.  Company  H 

SIick'  Company  D,’ 
N;,  Tantlmger,  Company  D,  and 
several  other  members  of  the  regiment 

Sh°twoa1l5i  the  ^ody  on  a  litter  made ' 
retrlTtl/ k  and  a  blanket  and  had 
thPv  tl  bUt  a  short  distance  when 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
1  ^nd*  *]ee  before  tbe  advancing , 
enemy.  Captain  Wilson  failed  to  get" 

rltY  and/was  Celled  by  a  blow  from  a 
iebel  rrmsket,  which  broke  several  of  I 
his  ribs.  During  the  same  day  he  made  ;' 
his  escape.  The  colonel  expired  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  Fourth  lost  87  in  kill- 
t~’  tvounded  and  missing,  Adjutant 
wnnn^n  B-  Dalze11  being  among  the 

woujKjea.  He  wag  shQt  through  the  le£t 

eye,  and  since  died  from  the  effect  of 
his  wound  During  the  night  the  divis- 
on  letired,  and  joined  the  corps  the1 
following  evening  near  Haxall’s  Band-: 
mg  on  the  James  river.  The  following 
™  Sheridan  crossed  to  the 

noi  th  side  of  the  river,  where  he  re- 1 
mained  about  two  weeks.  About  July 
Jno-  °.  Paul  volunteered  to 
enter  the  enemy  s  lines,  and  if  possible ! 
secure  the  body  of  Covode.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Sergeant  Henry  M. ; 
iw'1’’  .  Company  E,  and  Sergeant; 
N-  King,  Company  D.  The 
I  Party  crossed  the  river  after  dark  and 
started  on.  their  dangerous  journey.  The 
S  iae™y,®  Packet  line  was  about  six  miles  ! 
ti om  the  river,  the  intervening  space! 
being  neutral  territory.  They  proceeded; 
in.  a  very  cautious  manner.  Finally; 
they  saw  the  reflection  of  a  fire  ap- 

frnnT  «  about  a  half  mlle  in  their 
front  Sergeants  King  and  Kerr  dis- 

rithfr^M an  r  ‘&king  to  the  woods  orf 
either  side  of  the  road,  crawled  the  en- 

ire  distance  on  their  hands  and  knees  ; 

reblT  n1^w°Sed  the  1Ight  fo  be  at  the] 
rebel  picket  reserve,  and  that  the  picket1 

line  must  necessarily  be  in  their  im- 
f^0n+;  With  this  impression  ini 
tieir  minds  they  moved  on  slowly  until; 

th1yfiamVed -near  the  fire-  They  found 
the  fire  was  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
a  temporary  breastworks,  made  by  our 
division  in  the  recent  fight.  Near  the, 
fire  lay  three  rebs  sound  asleep.  This 

Kerr  „ °utpost  Sergeants , 

wftchfmd/^K  dld  not  disturb  the) 

^ild  marfi'kSe-ntlne  s’  but  hurried  back 
and  made  their  report  to  Lieut.  Paul 

The  sergeants  offered  to  kill  or  capture' 
the  three  Johnnies,  but  Paul  said  ‘ So 

Xrm  Ld°  inr,°tthfn8:  that  may  cause  an 
alarm  and  interfere  with  our  obiecf  ” 

roadVadm^r"1!!!’  where  they  took  a 
wdoie+v  ?  further  to  the  left.  In  do¬ 
ing  so  they  avoided  the  picket"  After- 

rivedlr  a,b°Ut  four  mflSettShey  Ar¬ 
rived  at  a  log  cabin  near  which  the 


ThThndrr0f  the  coIoM  hadTi^en  left. 

The  body  was  soon  Identified.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  night  Lieut.  .  Paul,  with  thirty 

fnrk1uemeni  an  v  an  arnbulance,  returned 
for  the  colonel’s  body.  Leaving  the 
ambulance  in  the  woods  about  two 
mii®s  t°  the  left  of  the  road,  they  pro-! 

anlf^e-J1111  ^  litter-  secured  the  body 
and  again  retraced  their  steps  arriv- 

Lifut  Pm„in  CamP  the  folIowhnS  noon,  j 
Lieut.  Paul  was  promoted  to  major  for 

fiefdVeM  rn  The  fleId-  He  died  at  plain- 

“  *  n 

nlLwleS  B°ydton  plank  road  and  i 
Hftcher  s  run,  the  Fourth  was  engaged ; 
and  lost  heavily.  Captain  John  Harper 
Company  B,  who  lead  a  charge  at 
Hatchei  s  run,  was  instantly  killed.  At! 
+u°n?r  Creek  station  December  1  1864 

the  (hstln11?-’  ledF  by  Mai°r  Mays’,  hadj 
the  distinction  of  capturing  a  fort  with 

thiee  guns  and  more  prisoners  than  the 
regiment  numbered.  P  Captefn  Franoil 
M.  Ervay  was  severely  -wounded  in  this 
engagement.  sj 

On  the  Bellefleld  road  the  Fifth  corns! 
and  Gregg's  cavalry  destroyed  twelve! 
mfies  of  the  Weldon  railroad.  The 
u r  h  Performed  signal  service  on  this 
road.losing  heavily  in  killed  and  wound-! 
ea.  At  Dinwiddle  court  house  the 
Fourth,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan  il 
ommand,  performed  a  conspicious  part 
■  heavily  in  officers  and  men 

Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Nugent  beina 
among  the  killed  and  Adjutant  r 
Engelman  mortally  wounded.  From1 
this  time  forward  until  the  surrender  at: 

fn 5aatf°I£  fthe  F°urth  marched  and 
fought,  almost  constantly.  In  a  charge 
on  Lee  s  train  at  Farmvllle,  Major  Wm  ! 

?ohn  ASwiTaS  killed  and  lieutenant 
format'  )V  .toa  moftally  wounded.  The' 
former  lost  two  brothers  among  the 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Stony  Creek  sta- 
tion.  On  the  first  of  July  the  rlgiment 
was  mustered  out  of  the  servlc™  at 
Lynchburg,  and  returning  to  Pittsburg 
whence  it  had  started  four  years  before 
it  was  finally  disbanded.  °re’! 

ensale1d0lintha;PenilSylvania  cava!rV  was: 
engaged  in.  Seventy-seven  battles  and 

skirmisnes  in  which  a  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  sustained,  and  ranks  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  number  of  engagements  in  the 
cavalry  arm  of  the  service  during  thl 
^lye  commanding  officers  were  I 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  com-! 
™1®.1®?ned  anh  non-commissioned  staff 
sustained  a  loss  of  12  killed  or  wounded 
and  six  captured.  The  total  loss  in 

cap1ure^°n nded’  dled  of  other  causes, 
e«d  missing  was  nine  hundred1 
and.. fifty  one,  out  of  a  total  enlistment 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty.  in 

_ August  15,  189JWLH-  Collm&Vyood. 
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What  It  Did  to  Build  Up  a 
Community  of  Five 

Million  People. 

— - - 

AN  ANCIENT  PITTSBURGER 


After  31  Years  Views  the  Wonders 
of  the  Greater  City. 


Electricity  the  Power  That  Moves  the 
World— A  Glance  at  the  Great  Harbor 
and  the  Greater  White  City— Why 
Gunboats  Are  a  Feature  The  Custom 
House  Made  Necessary  by  Imports 
and  Exports— Result  of  a  War  With 
Allied  Russia-Chinese-The  Victory 
Won  Without  One  Blow-Immense 
Shipyards  and  Factories  Lining  the 
Route  of  the  Canal— Enterprise  and 
the  Younger  Generations— But  They 
Depended  on  Money  Earned  by 
Their  Fathers-What  Fathers’  Mil- 
lion3  and  Sons’  Genius  Can  Do. 


[WRITTEN  FOR  THE  DISPATCH.] 

“Is  this  Pittsburg?”  queried  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  he  began  to  cautiously  descend  ‘J 
I  the  Steps  of  the  flyer  at  the  Grand  Central  ■ 
Depot. 

Y  es,  sir,  said  the  blue  coated  guard  re-  1 
spectfully ;  '  ‘you  are  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  8 
j  avenue  and  Smithfleld  street,  Pitts.” 

“How’s  that?  asked  the  passenger,  nerv¬ 
ously  dodging  a  truck  piled  with  baggage 
that  came  sailing  along,  apparently  without 
means  of  locomotion,  until  one  heard  the  ‘ 
low  musical  hum  of  an  electric  motor  “I 
want  to  go  to  Pittsburg,”  and  he  began  to 
hastily  climb  back  on  the  train,  fearful  lest 
it  should  be  whisked  out  of  sight  like  everv- 
thing  else  seemed  to  be  that  had  wheels 
under 


“Look  out !”  shouted  the  guard,  warning- 
lly,  dragging  the  shaking  old  fellow  back  to 


Coming  Up  the  Great  Ship  Canal. 

the  platform  just  as  the  train  started  as 
quickly  as  if  fired  from  a  cannon.  “Just 
caught  you  in  tim9.  You  would  have  been 
in  New  York  again  in  40  minutes.” 

“Well,  well,  that  was  a  narrow  escape; 
but,  I  say,  how  do  we  go  to  Pittsburg?” 

“You’re  in  Pitts  now.  They  dropped  the; 
‘burg’  from  her  name  years  ago.  It  was 
hardly  dignified  to  call  a  city  of  5,000,000  ^ 
inhabitants  a  burg.  You  know  we  loved 
the  old  name  too  well  to  lose  it  all.” 

“Eh?  Five  million  people,  did  you  says’ 
Dear,  dear!”  and  the  old  fellow  took  oft  his 
glasses  to  wipe  the  gathering  dew.  “How 
can  I  find  my  son  among  so  many  people?” 
and  his  hand  shook  as  he  replaced  them  ana 
looked  appealingly  at  the  guard. 

“Was  he  expecting  you?” 

“Yes,  he  said  he  would  meet  me.” 

“Oh,  then  you’ll  find  him  with  others  at 
the  end  of  the  Grand  Central.  Just  stand 
still  a  moment  longer  and  we’ll  be  there. 
Be  careful,  don’t  step  on  any  of  those 
tracks.” 

“My,  how  those  trucks  do  fly,”  said  the 
stranger,  grasping  the  friendly  guard’s  arm. 

“They  are  not  moving.  It’s  the  platfo.rm 
1  we  are  standing  on  that  is  going.” 

The  old  gentleman  gasped  and  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  then  I  heard  him  explain  that 
he  hadn’t  been  in  “Pittsburg,”  as  he  insisted 
on  calling  this  city,  for  over  30  years.  His 
son  had  scopeographed  him  all  the  way  to 
England  that  he  wanted  to  show  his  father 
the  wonders  of  the  Greater  Pitts  that  had 
grown  out  of  the  old  Pittsburg,  and  he  had 
decided  to  see  the  marvels  he  had  heard  of 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  was  glad,  he  added, 
that  his  son  had  scopeographed,  as  he  hadn’t 
seen  him  since  1894,  and  it  was  now  1925. 
He  was  still  dilating  on  the  amazement  he 
felt  at  seeing  his  son’s  face  when  3,500  miles 
away,  when  the  movab  le  platform  dashed 
us  into  an  immense  brilliantly  illumiryjted 


.oom,  then  eased  up  gently  to  unload  its 
passengers. 

“What  time  is  it?”  queried  the  tourist. 

The  guard  see  med  a  little  surprised  at  the  , 


Future  Electrical  Device  for  Loading  and 
Unloading. 


question,  then  smiled  and  answered,  “Near¬ 
ly  mid-night,  of  course.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know, ’’said  the  strange  old) 
traveler  confusedly,  “I  haven’t  any  watch.”  j 

“I  have  one,”  said  the  guard,  “I  keep  it  at  I 
home  as  a  curiosity.” 

“Then  how  could  you  tell  what  time  it! 
is?” 

Before  the  guard  had  time  to  answer  a 
handsome  young  looking  man  stepped  out ' 
of  the  crowd  and  gladly  welcomed  our  j 
strange  old  friend. 

“John,  ”1  hear  d  the  traveler  say  querulously, 
“that  man  told  me  it  was  nearly  12  o’clock. 
Even  my  old  eyes  can  see  that  it  is  still  day¬ 
light.” 

Just  then  there  was  a  fluttering  instant  of  i 
darkness,  and  that  strange  mellow  twilight 
beamed  again.  The  father  started  nervous¬ 
ly,  believing  the  sun  had  gone  out  for  a 
moment. 

“The  lights  do  that  every  half  hour,”  ex¬ 
plained  his  son  gently.  He  then  went  on  to 
tell  that  there  were  a  thousand  different 
ways  of  knowing  the  time  without  consult 
ing  a  watch.  Useful  electrical  mechanism 
had  become  so  general  that  everything  was 
done  exactly  on  time.  One  needed  but  to 
glance  at  a  street  van,  a  postman,  the  great 
time  ball  over  public  buildings,  or  in  fact 
almost  anywhere,  to  ascertain  the  hour  to  a 
dot.  “But  come.”  said  he,  “we  sail  on  the 
Iron  Prince  at  8  in  the  morning  and  you  j 
need  sleep.”  _ _ ' 


“Wait  John,”  said  the  father  tremulously, 
“where  are  we!  I — I  don’t  recognize  this 
place.” 

“We  are  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Smithfield. 
That  great  building  there  is  City  Hall.  The  j 
old  postoffice  used  to  be  there  I  think.  T  hose  I 
other  building  are  hotels  and  stores.” 

“But  where’s  the  hill?” 

“Oh,  that  was  taken  away  years  ago  when 
they  tore  up  all  the  street  car  tracks  and 
stone  pavements  and  put  down  asphaltum 
for  the  rubber-tired  vans  instead  of  the 
jingling  clumsy  old  electric  street  cars. 
Jump  in  father,  this  is  my  van.” 

“But  where’s  your  horse?” 

“Horse!  Why,  we  have  no  horses  in  Pitts 
any  more.  I  hear,  though,  they  still  use  a 
few  out  in  the  country.” 

The  old  fellow  stepped  cautiously  into  the 
handsome  private  van,  the  motor  was 
started,  and  they  swiftly  and  noiselessly  : 
sped  out  of  sight.  I  was  greatly  interested  i 
in  the  pair,  and  as  business  called  me  up  the  j 
great  lakes,  I  determined  to  sail  wit  h  them 
in  the  morning. 

At  7 :30  I  stood  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  ! 
good  ship  Iron  Prince  idly  watching  her  | 
load  of  freight  and  passengers  arrive,  when  1 
the  van  I  had  seen  the  night  before  flashed  \ 
down  to  the  wharf  and  drew  up  jauntily  at 
the  movable  gang  plank.  The  father  and 
son  alighted,  and  in  a  moment  were  safely  . 
drawn  up  over  the  ship’s  side. 

“Gracious,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  who 
had  evidently  been  receiving  a  succession  of  ■ 
shocks  all  morning,  “I  see  they  load  their  J 
freight  the  same  way.” 

“Yes;  it  saves  time  and  men.” 

The  son,  John  Wharton,  iron  master,  then  ! 
introduced  me  to  his  father,  Philip  Wharton,  ; 
•who  had  left  the  city  31  years  ago  for  his  old  J 
home  in  less  progressive  England,  now  a  I 
Russian  possession  since  the  general  Euro-  1 
pean  war,  while  to  protect  herself  from  a  j 
similar  fate  Canada  had  declared  her  lndo~ 1 
pendence  of  a  foreign  power  and  annexed 
herself  to  the  United  States.  But  all  this,  of  j 
course,  is  history  now. 

Apart  from  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  j 
progress  made  in  Pittsburg  since  he  had  j 
taken  his  departxxre  from  old  Pittsburg,  I  j 
found  in  Phi  lip  Wharton  a  very  intei'esting 
character  as  he  stood  gazing  in  wonder  at  a 
scene  that  must  have  been  a  revelation  to 
him.  He  was  an  excellent  type  of  the  old 
Pittsburger,  kind-hearted  in  the  abstract, 
but  capable  of  driving  a  relentless  bargain 
for  gain.  Consei'vative  unto  timidity,  he, 
was  more  than  content  to  build  up  an  ample 
fortune  in  the  commercial  world.  '“Let  well 
enough  alone”  has  dulled  the  energies  of 
better  men  than  he,  and  Philip  Wharton 

strenuously  protested  against  his  son  going 

into  the  iron  business.  The  commercial 
world  was  far  safer  he  said.  Buy  cheap  ly 
and  sell  high,  and  the  steady  commission  of 
the  middle  man  was  one  of  the  surest  things 
on  earth.  Few  risks  and  no  losses,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  iron  business  was  suffering,  and  so 
the  old  gentleman  argued. 

John,  however,  was  obdurate.  He  had  a 
few  ideas  of  his  own.  One  was  a  steel 
caisson,  I  believe,  for  harbor  dredging,  and 
another  had  something  or  other  to  do  with 
aluminum. 

“Bosh!  patents,  inventions,”  said  Philip, 
“nothing  my  son  was  ever  made  so  well  that 


The  Old  Pittsburaer  Questions  the  New  Gen¬ 
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|  will  not  come  along  that  is  better 

inventions  will  be  supplanted  by  those 

“But  I  will  keep  improving  my  own.  Be- 

will  have  a  ship  canal  someday 

“Someday,  when  you  and  I  are  gone.  No. 
John,  stick  to  the  safe  business  your  father 
laid  out  for  you.  The  world  can  do  without 
your  inventions.” 

„  T^s  the  discussion  ran  on,  and  finally 
finding  his  son  determined,  Philip  Wharton, 
w  .  a  slSh>  withdrew  from  his  many  well- 
?,on?mer«al  ventures,  and  left  for 
childhood’s  home  in  England.  Before  going, 
though,  after  a  battle  with  himself,  prob- 
ably  no  one  will  ever  know  how  bitter,  the 
father  handed  over  to  his  sou  a  sum  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  start  his  steel  and  alumi¬ 
num  works. 

“John,”  said  he  in  a  husky  voice,  “remem¬ 
ber  now,  if— if  trouble  comes  I— I  have 
andhehurried  away.  That  was  31 

y oaxS  a-gO. 

Some  how  the  trouble  never  came  «nrl  no 

“fe ars Indset jhe  °ld  gentleman  lost  his 
fears  and  settled  down  to  spend  his  days  in 
peace.  J 

th  Jw^ZtSnUfe  ™morsbegan  to  creep  across 
„p!f,els  of  strange  doings  at  the  old  home  ' 

buifi-  h!^rgi>h0ra  wond?rfuI  canal  that  was 
built,  but  Philip  somehow  couldn’t  get  it 
through  his  bead  w-hat  the  canal  bad  to  do 
with  a  war  that  suddenly  broke  out  and  as 
WW-7  ended‘  Anyway  it  had,  and  John 

barton  was  somewhow  mixed  up  in  it 
and  altogether  the  old  gentleman  was  in 

Ihdt  oldepwtdnred  Sta^e  that  he  decided  to 
visit  old  Pittsburg  and  see  for  himself. 

Un  the  long-delayed  visit  we  have  brought 
him  as  far  as  the  deck  of  the  Iron  Prince 
on  which  we  stood  one  fair  morning  m 
September,  1925.  Philip  and  John  Whar¬ 
ton  formed  finite  a  contrast  as  they  stood 
side  by  side  The  slender  form  "of  the 
lather  seemed  to  need  the  support  cheerfully  4 
accorded  by  his  son,  whose  clean-cut  face  1 
bold  inquiring  eye,  abrupt  manners  and  ■ 
steady  hand  betrayed  the  successful  in-  " 
ventoi  dud  manufacturer.  Energy  enter  * 
pnse  and  enthusiasm  pervaded  every  act  of  ? 
-his  man,  a  type  of^those  who  would  as 


pleasantly  undertake  to  Blind  a  ship  canal 
across  a  continent  as  they  Would  to  dig  a 
ditch  and  drain  a  flower  bed. 

The  stately  vessel  on  which  we  stood  lay 
at  anchor  at  the  south  piers,  as  we  call  the 
Monongahela  river  docks  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  north  piers,  along  the  Alle¬ 
gheny.  Although  the  place  was  a  familiar 
! ono  t-J  me,  it  must  have  been  almost  a  blow 
!  to  Philip  Wharton,  who  sank  back  into  a 
I  steamer  chair  and  began  to  understand  the 
wondrous  changes  of  the  past  31  years. 

The  sun  never  shone  on  a  scene  more  fair  . 
to  the  eye  of  a  commercial  man,  and  that  i 
was  what  Philip  Wharton  was,  a  trader. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Monongahela  piers 
abutted  into  ono  branch  of  a  harbor  that 

v7stap?rlcit^,mi=hfc  wel1  be  Proud  of. 

\  essels  of  the  oddest  types  and  descriptions, 
intei  mmgled  with  old-time  lake  craft  and 
whalebacks,  lay  alongside  these  docks,  load- 
mg  and  unloading  their  cargoes  of  freight 
.  |  and  passengers.  Down  the  center  of  each 
pier  ran  a  line  of  cars  constantly  being  filled 
andi\?m^ ptisd  by  some  mysterious  agency. 

Machinery,  machinery  everywhere  ” 
murmured  the  old  gentleman,  shading  his 
eyes  from  a  scene  in  which  everything 
swiftly  t0  m°Ve’  silently’  strangely  and 

“It  is  all  electricity,”  I  remarked,  anxious 
to  explain  something  that  seemed  to  worry 
him  greatly.  “It  almost  breathes  and  eats 
|  for  us  now.” 

l  “A  tremendous  educator.  I  wonder  no 
longer  at  the  stride  you  younger  people  are 
making.  Man  has  time  these  days  to  plan, 
to  thmk,  to  invent.  That  means  progress. 
A^Aiever  again  will  I  wish  for  the  good  old 

Electricity,”  I  continued,  “is  now  an 
!  exact  quantity.  It  is  produced,  moderated 
,  augmented  and  perfectly  controlled  at  will.’ 
j  i  ou  people  of  the  earlier  days  thought  you- 
i  were  economical.  We  shudder  now  at-.the' 

,  ^aste  you  tolerated.  Nature  wastes  nothing, 
i  Why,  then,  should,  man?”  Jp]| 

1  “What  opportunity  did  they  have  them”  1 
broke  m  John,  eager  to  defend  a  people  of 
whom  his  father  was  a  relic.  “The  time 
had  not  come  for  them  to  penetrate  nature’s  ! 
secrets  so  far.  Besides,  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  buch  power  as  we  possess  now  may 
have  been  sadly  abused  years  ago  ” 

,y  “Explain,  my  son.” 

“I  refer  to  nature’s  secret  of  conserving 
electricity,  that  dawned  upon  man  first  in 
lyiu.  I  hough  I  was  very  young  then,  I  be- 

I  yo~  had  some  orude  knowledge  of  the  fl 
subtle  fluid  away  back  in  1891.  It  was 
wasted,  though.  You  were  extravagant 
with  everything  then.  We  waste  a  little 
now,  but  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  our  •’ 
fathers  did.  Still,  they  did  not  know  By 
I  conserving  electricity  I  mean  the  restoring  8 
of  the  power  to  its  original  state  after  it  I 
|  lias  once  been  used.” 

i  “Please  be  a  little  more  explicit,”  said  S 
Philip,  wearily,  “I  can’t  think  now  some-  ■ 

|  now,  I  feel  confused.” 

Let  me  illustrate,  father.  Do  you  see 
these  smaller  boats  dashing  about  in  the  if 
narbor,  and  thosegreat  vessels  moving  more  8 
steadily,  but  surely?  Do  you  see  one  occa- 
|  sionally  approach  the  other,  then  recede  as 
it  it  had  received  a  shock?  You  see  there  is 
;  no  smoke  coming  from  the  stacks.  They 
'  are  only  there  for  emergencies.  All  of  these  i 
boats  are  run  by  electricity,  which  is  bein<r  1 
j  constantly  scent  and  constantly  restored  to  V 
j  its  original  storage  chambers."  Electricity  it 
drives  the  machinery  and  paddles.  These  ■ 
wheels  m  turn  generate  electricity,  which  is 
)  returned  to  the  storage  vaults  in  the  vessels 
Why,  the  very  washing  of  the  waves  against 
the  boat’s  side  is  turned  into  electricity-  the 
step  of  a  seaman  across  the  deck,  the  Mere 
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VIEW  OF  THE  HARBOR  FROM  SMITHFIELD  STREET  DRAWBRIDGE  IN  1925. 


motion  and  jar  of  loading  and  unloading, 
all  becomes  electricity,  and  is  turned  into 
tbe  power  batteries  to  be  used  all  over 
again.” 

“Perpetual  motion?”  remarked  the  father, 

“No,  not  quite,  and  never  will  be.  There 
is  a  constant  loss,  and  it  required  us  some 
time  to  ascertain  how  it  came  about.  As¬ 
tronomers  have  learned,  however,  that  the 
near  planets  are  drawing  from  us.  The 
more  life  and  motion  on  the  earth,  the  more 
electricity,  and  these  planets  act  as  a  sort  of 
safety  valve.  If  it  weren’t  for  this  we  might 
store  enough  of  the  fluid  in  the  earth’s  center 
to  blow  this  sphere  into  fragments.” 

“Tell  me,”  and  the  old  gentleman  passed 
a  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  to  bring  back  a 
clearer  memory  of  what  once  existed  here, 
“what  has  become  of  the  mills?” 

“What  has  become  of  them!  Why,  there 
are  a  thousand  more  great  metal  mills  in 
operation  hero  in  this  city  than  in  your 
days.  You  called  them  iron  and  steel,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  We  call  them  metal  because  they 
turn  out  all  kinds  of  metals.” 

“Are  the  mills  idle  now?” 

“Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean,”  I  broke  in. 
“Your  father,"  John,  misses  the  smokestacks 
of  31  years  ago.  They  are  all  running, 
electricity  furnishes  both  the  heat  and 
power!  Listen  and  you  can  hear  the  hum  of 
wheels,  of  looms  and  rolls  and  shuttles,  and 
of  every  mechanical  invention  under  the  sun 
that  furnishes  work  for  1,000,000  men  in  this 
proud  city  of  Pitts.” 

The  father  bent  his  head  a  moment  in  awe  i 
at  a  sound  that  came  drifting  from  the 
valleys  and  hills  like  a  distant  pean  of  joy’ 
then  fell  into  deep  and  melancholy  medita¬ 
tion.  Then  he  looked  up. 

“This  mass  of  shipping,  it  seems  ^  to  come 
from  every  country  under  the  sun?” 

“It  aoes,”  I  said.  “The  finest  fabrics  are 
woven  here  from  material  brought  _  in. 
Precious  woods,  perfumes,  rice  from  China, 
tea,  leather,  rubber,  hemp,  oh!  a  thousand 
things  for  men’s  uses  come  here  in  bulk  to 
be  turned  out  in  any  and  every  conceivable 
shape  for  a  world’s  consumption.” 

“And  what  did  all  this?”  asked  Philip. 
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“In  a  nutshell:  completion  o?  the  sh  ip 
canal;  the  impetus  given  the  iron  trade,  new 
uses  for  new  combinations  of  metals  and 
their  manufacture  here.  In  fact,  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  old  Pittsburg,  with  practically  one 
industry,  to  the  new  Pitts,  wi  th  1,000.  We 
'  built  the  ship  canal  to  shut  out  Southern 
competition.” 

“How  the  world  has  flown  past  me,” 
sighed  Philip.  “Gracious,  I  can  see  the 
hills  move  now,”  and  he  glanced  appre¬ 
hensively  at  his  son. 

John  Wharton  smiled.  “No!  it  is  the  Iron 
Prince  that  is  moving.  We  haven’t  learned 
to  move  mountains  just  yet.” 

We  both  enjoyed  the  old  gentleman’s  in- 
fant-like  wonder  and  delight  at  the  pano¬ 
rama  that  was  thrown  open  to  us  as  we 
moved  down  the  south  harbor  to  where  the 
’  north  branch  joins  on  the  Allegheny  side. 
Silent  and  swift,  as  if  dragged  bv  some  un- ) 
seen  hand,  the  great  ship  on  which  we  stood 
wound  her  way  through  craft  of  every  de¬ 


scription. 

“What 


that?”  suddenly  asked 


boat  is 

Philip. 

“The  Nighthawk,  a  revenue  cutter  and 
war  vessel.”  I  answered. 

“I — I  don’t  understand.” 

“We  trade  directly  with  every  known 
port,  and  our  customs  office  is  a  tremendous 
affair.  That  balloon  is  now  being  used  for 
making  lake  observations." 

“But  the  war  vessel — ” 

“Oh,  ever  since  we  won  our  war  without 
striking  a  blow,  we  have  kept  half  a  dozen 
war  Vessels  in  the  harbor  patrolling  the  canal 
and  lakes.  That  was  a  master  stroke  of 
your  son,  Mr.  AVharton— we  are  all  proud  of 
him.  When  Russia  seized  the  British  Isles 
she  also  occupied  Canada,  as  a  warning  to 
us  to  keep  hands  off.  Thus  our  trade  and 
late  coasts  were  at  Russia’s  mercy.  Your 
sou  put  himself  iu  communication  with  the 
War  Department,  secret  orders  were  issued 
at  his  aluminum  branch  of  the  metal  mills 
to  turn  out  aluminum  floats  to  lighter  deep 
draught  ships  through  tbe  caual,  and  in  two 
weeks  the  work  was  done. 

“One  morning  the  Russian  conquerors, 
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"•ith  nnllionsTof  Chinese  aTTies,  awoke  to' 
find  our  entire  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and 
Southern  coast  fleets  of  war  vessels  had 
I  safely  passed  through  the'  canal  and  com- 
[ manded  Canada’s,  lake  coasts  and  every  city!" 
of  consequence  on  the  frontier.  Each  ves-j 
J  sel  threateningly  floated  three  balloons  with 
.  aluminum  shells  filled  with  feroxite.  Our - 
I  Commodore  sent  word  to  the  barbarian 
j  Russian  and  Chinese  occupiers  that  he  iu- 
I  tended  to  float  300  time  balloons,  each 
|  carrying  feroxite  enough  to  atomize  an 
entire  city.  It  was  surrender  or  bo  blown 
into  Baffin’s  Bay,  so  the  war  was  over  so  far 
as  Uncle  Sam  was  concerned,  without  the 
I  doss  of  a  Yankee  life.  Soon  after  Canada 
|  Came  to  us  for  protection  and  >ve  have  been 
petting  her  ever  since.  No  wonder  we  love 
our  young  admiral,  your  son  John  Whar- 
I  ton.” 

This  tremendous  honor  of  which  Philip  j 
had  known  nothing,  according  to  his  son 
!  who  was  even  now  scarce  50,  overcame  the 
old  gentleman.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  and 
-he  could  not  speak  for  some  time. 

As  we  neared  the  Smithfield  street  bridge 
I  noticed  the  nervousness  of  Philip  Whar- 
j  ton  increase.  Our  great  ship  was  bearing 
j  directly  down  upon  it,  and  he  considered^ 

I  wreck  imminent,  no  doubt,  but  gave  a  great 
i  sigh  of  relief  when  the  bridge  parted  and 
|  swung  open,  inviting  us  on. 

Before  rounding  the  old  Point  into  the 
j  broader  harbor  where  the  north  and  south 
arms  join,  the  old  gentleman  expressed  his 
1  amazement  at  the  marvelous  change  that 
I  had  been  made  in  buildings  in  30  years,  then 
as  we  swung  out  and  dashed  down  the  har¬ 
bor  an  exclamation  of  delight  broke  from 
I  him. 

He  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  was  pointing 
back,  then  to  either  side,  and  murmuring  to 
himself.  All  around  us  lay  a  white  city, 
j  spotless,  smokeless,  dustless.  "W  hat  had 
once  been  murky  dowdy  Allegheny,  was 
now  of  course  a  proud  and  handsome  por- 
|  tion  of  Pitts.  A  glance  down  street  after 
street  filled  with  people  and  noiselessly  mov¬ 
ing  vehicles  of  all  descriptions;  at  the  ves¬ 
sels  on  either  side;  at  the  network  of  splen¬ 
did  drawbridges,  and  last  of  all  at  the  great 
white  city  itself,  must  have  opened  a  verita- 
l  ble  fairyland  to  the  eyes  of  Philip  Wharton. 

At  Davis  Island  dam  the  first  lock  of  the 
i  great  ship  canal  opened  its  arms  in  welcome 
!  to  the  Iron  Prince,  and  I  explained  that  the 
mere  opening  of  the  lock,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  rush  of  waters,  furnished  enough  elec¬ 
tric  power  to  light  the  entire  city.  Then  we 
entered  the  ship  yard  districts,  where  hull 
!  after  hull  of  monster  vessels  being  built  for 
!  everv  country  lav  on  the  stocks. 

“Made  of  iron,  steel  and  aluminum,”  I 
j  explained,  “30,000  men  in  these  yards 
j  alone.” 

On  the  hills  and  extending  as  far  back  as 
!  the  eye  reached  could  be  se  -n  the  white 
cottages  of  the  workmen,  and  here  and 
there  a  more  pretentious  residence. 

“What  city  is  this?”  Phiiip  Wharton 
asked.  » 

“The  Greater  Pitts.” 

On  farther  and  the  ear  met  the  hum  of  a 
thousand  looms,  and  we  passed  slip  after 
slip  where  vessels  were  unloading:  great  bales 
of  raw  silks,  wool  and  cotton,  while  armies 
of  men  cheerfully  toiled  bentath  the  warm 
1  sun. 

:  “What  great  city  is  this?”  asked  the  old 

man. 

“The  Greater  Pitts.” 

Still  on  down  the  broad  canal,  and  glass¬ 
houses,  long,  low  warehouses,  factories  for 
the  making  of  cutlery,  farming  implements, 
and  everything  iu  which  metal  could  bo  of 


use,  burst  into  view,  witn  hint).  inikogrowM 
man,  everywhere  and  anywhere. 

“And  what  citv  is  this?”  softlv  asked’ 
Philip. 

“The  Greater  Pitts.” 

Then  Admiral  John  Wharton,  a  retired, 
ironmaster  at  the  age  of  48,  began  to  ex-* 


plain^to  his  father  why  tho  changes  of  the; 


past  few  years,  say  after  1900,  had  been  so1 
S  marked. 


With  the  passing  of  the  century,  ho  sai  l, 
the  tendency  had  been  grow  iug  to  place 
[  younger  men  in  command.  The  practice  of 
an  old  man  tottering  from  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  into  the  grave  had  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Each  decade  projected  young 
hands,  young  brains,  young  genius  inio  the 
world  of  commerce,  art,  invention  and  pro¬ 
duction,  instead  of  every  half  century,  as 
had  been  the  custom.  The  result  was  pro¬ 
gress,  rapid,  certain  and  complete.  The 
]  errors  of  one  decade  are  corrected  by  the 
1  next,  instead  of  prevailing  for  a  tardy  50 
j  years. 

Old  Philip  sighed  as  he  surveyed  the  man 
before  him,  who  had  already  won  a  fortune 
and  rare  honors,  then  thought  of  the  youth 
whose  ambition  he  had  tr.ed  to  curb  years 
ago,  and  a  tear  dimmed  his  poor  eyes  behind 
[  their  spectacles. 

The  son  divined  something  of  all  this,  and 
taking  the  withered  cheek  between  two 
strong  palms  touched  the  silvered  hair  with 
his  lips  and  whispered: 

“It  was  your  money,  father,  that  did  it 
all.” 


And  the  old  man  was  comforted. 

Harry  Null  Gaither.' 


From, . ^LsAXj^AL^... . . 
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FIRST  PLAN  OF  M’KEESPORT. 


J  Bots  Were  Sold  by  the  Founder  for 
!p— O  Each — Rights  Reserved. 

Beaver  Falls,  Sept.  15.— (Special)— G.  W. 
Morrison,  cashier  of  the  Farmers’  Na¬ 
tional  bank,  in  this  place,  showed  the 
“Press”  correspondent  a  valuable  relic 
this  morning,  which  he  found  last  night 
while  searching  through  some  old  papers. 
It  would  have  proven  very  Interesting  at 
the  centennial  at  McKeesport. 

The  document  is  a  print  of  the -first  plan 
of  lots  that  was  laid  out  in  the  hamlet 
known  as  McKees  Ferry,  and  which 
afterward  became  McKeesport.  It  is  old 
and  yellow  with  age,  and  had  evidently 
passed  through  a  fire  at  some  time,  as  the 
back  of  the  document  is  scorched,  al¬ 
though,  fortunately,  the  writing  is  per¬ 
fectly  legible. 

Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  plan  is 
the  signature  of  the  founder  of  the  town, 
John  McKee.  He  had  evidently  drawn  up 
the  plan  himself,  as  the  writing  is  the 
same  as  his  signature. 

Below  the  plot  a  description  of  the 
ground  is  given.  Following  it,  the  owner 
“reserves  that  part  of  the  ground  facing 
on  the  river  for  his  own  use.”  He  also 
reserves  the  exclusive  right  to  run  a 
ferry  across  the  river.  The  price  of  the 
lots  was  .$20  each,  together  with  $1  per 
annum,  which  had  to  be  paid  for  ground 
rent.  The  choice  of  the  lots  was  decided 
by  a  drawing,  “which  shall  occur  on 
Wednesday  night  next.” 


Centennial  Celebration  Sow  Being: 
Held  Near  Tarentnm. 


Tarentum,  Sept.  8. — The  centennial  of  the 
Olcl  Bull  Presbyterian  church,  six  miles 
from  this  place,  was  celebrated  elaborately 
yesterday.  The  church  was  organized  in 
1794.  and  Rev.  Abram  Boyd  was  its  first 
pastor.  The  present  building-  is  50  years1 
old  and  is  still  very  serviceable,  being 
built  of  brick  and  stone.  The  Bull  Creek 
church  was  the  first  church  organized  in 
this  region  west  of  the  Allegheny  river. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Taylor  delivered  an  address 
yesterday,  containing  many  interesting 
reminiscences. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Boyd  made  an  address  of 
reminiscences  of  his  distinguished  relation, 
‘‘Father  Boyd.”  Other  addresses  were 
made  by  visiting  ministers  of  a  general 
character. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  D.  Moffat,  president  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  college,  preach¬ 
ed  a  sermon  at  night.  Rev.  J.  F.  Boyd, 
of  Ohio,  will  preach  to-day,  and  to-mor¬ 
row  the  sacrament  will  be  administered. 


II  OF  BATTLES. 


Site  of  Pittsburgh  Coveted  as  a 
Military  Stronghold. 


NATIONS  FOUGHT  FOR  IT. 


Gen.  Washington  Early  Recog¬ 
nized  Its  Value. 


BLOODY  FIGHT  ON  GRANTS  HILL. 


Fierce  Fighting  in  Wlxnt  Is  Now  tlie 
Heart  o£  tlie  City — France  ami  Eng¬ 


land  Held  It  at  Different 
But  Both  Lost  It— Defeat  of 
15 1-add ock— Raids  By  Indians— I 
Famous  Whisky  Insnrreetioi 
Pittsburghers  Who 
Mexico. 


Foaglit 
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Not  quite  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  or, 
to  be  more  exact,  only  141  years  ago  this 
month  of  September,  1894,  the  land 
upon  which  this  city  of  Pittsburgh  now 
stands,  and  in  which  so  many  thousands 
of  old  soldiers,  and  visiting  guests  are 
being  royally  entertained,  was  destitute 
of  any  human  habitation.  Had  there  been 
a  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  those 
days,  and  had  the  point  of  land  lying 
between  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers  at  this  place  been  selected  for  its 
national  encampment,  the  veterans  would 
have  found  no  such  solid  and  substantial 

comforts  as  are  now  afforded  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  cut  their  way  through  virgin 
forests,  and  instead  of  crossing  the  rivers 
upon  massive  iron  bridges  they  would 
have  been  compelled  to  cross  in  birch- 
canoes,  or  swim  their  horses.  And  then, 
upon  arrival,  instead  of  finding  comforta¬ 
ble  mattresses  upon  which  to  sleep,  and 
wrell-pa.ved  streets  in  which  to  march, 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  use 
the  starry  heavens  for  their  roofs,  and 
beds  of  leaves  for  sleeping  places,  while 
they  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty, 
sought  a  path  through  the  yet  untrodden 
hills  and  forests. 


Had  they  delayed  their  encampment  for 
about  two  months  and  a  half,  they  would,  ‘ 
■however,  have  met  with  a  more  cordial 
greeting,  and  from  an  individual,  who 
afterwards  became  famous  as  the  ‘‘Father 
of  the  Country.”  In  other  words,  had 
they  not  arrived  until  November  24,  1753, 
they  would  have  been  greeted  by  no  less 
a  person  than  George  Washington,  who, 
upon  that  day,  stood  upon  the  spot  where 
Pittsburgh  new  ,  is,  and  in  thought,  if 
not  in  plan,  projected  the  city,  for  in 
his  journal  of  that  date  he  says:  ‘‘I 
think  It  extremely  well  situated  for  a 
fort,  as  it  has  absolute  command  of  both 
rivers.” 

From  this  date,  it  may  be  claimed,  that 
the  military  record  of  Pittsburgh  be- 
gan,  and  almost  continuously  since  it ! 
has  maintained  it  in  a  manner  of  which 
any  place  might  justly  be  proud.  Even 
then  the  elder  Pitt  and  Louis  XIV. 
were  scheming  for  the  control  of  so  valu¬ 
able  a  location.  In  its  wonderful  facili¬ 
ties  for  commerce  and  transportation,  the 
statesmen  of  France  and  England  saw 
the  basis  of  a  remarkable  empire.  In  1753 
the  French  were  busy  carrying  out  their 
scheme  of  uniting  Canada  and  Louisiana 
by  a  line  of  forts,  though  the  records  do 
not  show  that  they  made  any  progress 
until  the  spring  of  1754. 

In  October,  after  his  visit  to  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  rivers,  Maj.  George  Washington, 
then  only  21  years  of  age,  while  on  his 
way  to  visit  a  French  commander  at 
Le  Boeuf,  heard  unsatisfactory  intelli- 

fence  regarding  the  intentions  of  the 
bench.  He  at  once  reported  to  Gov.  Din- 
widdie  of  Virginia  and  a  regiment  was 
raised  under  command  of  Col.  Joshua 
Fry  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fort 
at  this  place,  and  Washington  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel.  Capt.  Grant  of  this 
regiment,  with  his  company,  was  ordered 
to  this  place  to  erect  a  stockade. 

It  was  at  this  time,  or  upon  February 
17,  1754,  about  three  months  after  Wash¬ 
ington  made  the  record  in  his  journal  al¬ 
luded  to  In  the  foregoing  that  Pittsburgh 


FORT  PITT. 

a  Barracks  already  built,  b,  Commandant’s  House,  not  built  c  Store  House 
d'  4v  P°w.der  Magazines,  e,  Casemate,  complete,  f,  Store  House  for  Plnnr  °  ete' 
g,  Wells,  'in  two  of  which  are  pumps,  h,  Fort  Duciuesne  li  i  Tfnrri  wne.- °,ur’  e*-c- 
French  Barracks,  k,  First  Fort  Pitt,  destroyed  n*  Sally  pirt  Font^tt 
ally  finished  on  June  8th,  1760,  and  is  stated  to  'have  cost  theEne^  Pr™Zn™r 7 
sixty  thousand  pounds  steeling,  or  about  3300,000.  nglish  Gove.nment 


Mras  practically  born.  The  French,  a 
month  later,  erected  a  fort  at  Logstown 
and  began  their  designs  upon  this  place. 
Capt.  Contrecoeur  marched  unon  the  un¬ 
finished  stockade,  which  was  held  by  En- 
gign  ward,  with  only  forty  men,  with  a 
force  numbering  1,000  French  and  Indians 
having-,  also  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery 
and  Ensign  Ward  was  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  the  place.  Capt.  Contrecoeur  at 
once  fcegsui  the  erection  of  Fort  Duquesne 
a  plan  of  which  is  presented.  They  held 
possession  of  Fort  Duque?ne  without  any 
recorded  troubles  until  July  5,  1755.  when 
its  occupants  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
|Wdd  excitement  by  scouts  reporting  that 
Gen.  Edward  oraddock,  with  a  large 
army  was  approaching. 

The  French  force  was  under  the  com- 
i of  Dumas  and  Beaujeu,  but  was 
small  and  the  fort  was  incapable  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  lightest  field  pieces.  The  com- 
mandant  had  abandoned,  therefore  all 
(Ideas  of  resistance,  when  Capt.  Beauieu 
proposed  to  take  a  detachment  of  French 
;and  Indians  and  intercept  Braddock.  The 
(Indiana  however  were  frightened  and 
declined  to  go,  at  first,  but  fianlly  yielded 
|  to  the  urging  of  Capt.  Beaujeu.  Gen 
Braddock  was  but  eighteen  miles  distant 
lupon  the  morning  of  July  7,  and  two  days 
;later  the  French  ana  Indians  marched 
upon  what  they  thought  was  a  hopelels  § 
.task  They  went  into  ambush  at  the 
(point  now  occupied  by  Braddock,  about 
.ten  rn.  es  distant.  The  ground  then  was 
covered  with  forest.  This  hid  the  deen 
iu vines  in  .which  the  French  and  thel? 
allies  hid  themse  Ives.  They  were  re¬ 
ported  to  number  altogether  about  850  per-  ’ 


On  this  morning,  July  9 

moved  fromd?he 


reached  the  fort  side  of  tEeCMonongahela. 
Col.  Burd  tells  the  story  of  the  battle  in 
the  following  language: 

“The  battle  began  at  1  o’clock  of  the 
jnoon,  and  continued  three  hours.  The 
enemy  kept  behind  trees,  and  logs  of 
iwood,  and  cut  down  our  troops  as  fast 
l«s  they  could  advance.  The  soldiers  in¬ 
sisted  to  he  allowed  to  take  to  the  trees 
which  the  general  denied,  and  stormed 
much,  calling  them  cowards,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  strike  them  with  his 
own  sword,  for  attempting  to  take  to  the 
trees.  Our  flankers  and  many  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  that  did  take  to  the  trees  were 
cut  off  from  the  lire  of  our  own  line  as 
they  fired  their  platoons  where  they  saw 
a  smoke  or  fire.  One-half  of  the  army 
engaged  never  saw  the  enemy.  The  loss 
of  men  is  700  killed,  and  wounded  (about 
one-half  killed,  and  forty  officers.  ' 

— “Col.  George  Washington,  who  had  been 
ill,  attended  Gen.  Braddock  on  horse¬ 
back.  Nine  days  after  the  battle  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  from  Foit  Cumberland  as 
follows;  “We  were  attacked  by  a  party 
ot  French  and  Indians,  whose  number 
did  not,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  exceed  300  - 
men,  while  ours  consisted  of  about  1,300. 
well-armed  troops,  chiefly  regular  soldiers,  ’ 
who  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  be¬ 
haved  with  more  cowardice  than  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  The  soldiers  be¬ 
haved  gallantly,  there  being  nearly  sixty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Virginia  troops 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were 
nearly  all  killed.  The  general  was  wound¬ 
ed,  and  died  three  days  later  after.  I 
luckily  escaped  without  a  wound,  though 
I  had  four  bullets  through  mv  coat  and  i 
two  horses  shot  under  me.” 

These  are  the  main  incidents  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bradriock’s  field,  as  it  was  then  | 
called.  Capt.  Beaujeu  of  the  French 
I  force  fell  under  the  first  fire,  and  under 


(’apt.  Dumls  the  victory  was  gained. 
There  are  no  records  from  the  date  of  ft 
this  battle  imtil  the  year  T75S,  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  history  of  Fort  Du- 

quesne. 


The  expedition  of  the  French  comman¬ 
der,  De  Villier,  from  Fort  Duquesnu 
against  Gen.  Washington  at  Fort  x\eces- 1 
sity,  on  July  3,  1754,  .may  be  given  as  the 
second  actual  military  movement  of  which  I 
Pittsburgh  was  the  pivotal  point;  while 
the  defeat  of  Braddock  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1755,  stands  third  in  the  list  of  military 
events  which  are  a  part  of  the  city’s  his¬ 
tory. 

Thus  amid  the  contentions  of  two 
great  European  nations  to  secure  the  point 
of  land  where  Pittsburgh  stands,  the  em¬ 
bryo  of  a  future  city  was  formed,  ■  and 
Fort  Duquesne  passed  into  history,  and 
became  a  familiar  name  in  courts  and  j 
camps,  to  become  yet  more  familiar  as 
Fort  Pitt,  and  still  more  famous  as  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  expedition  of  Gen.  Forbes  in  175S 
against  Fort  Duquesne  comes  next  in  the 
events  that  belong-  to  the  military  his-  [ 
tory  of  Pitsburgh;  and  the  attack  of  a 
portion  of  Gen.  Forbes’  forces  under  Maj. 
Grant  on  the  14th  of  September,  1758,  is 
another  battle  scene  in  the  military  tab¬ 
leaux  that  illustrate  the  city’s  birth. The  j 
first  actual  conflict  upon  the  area  where 
the  city  no\t  stands  gave  title  to  a  local¬ 
ity  known  as  Grant’s  hill,  which,  until1 
about  the  year  1840,  retained,  to  a  great 
extent,  its  original  configuration  and  ele¬ 
vation,  and f,  its  summit  w-as  the  site  of 
the  reservoir  for  the  water  supply  of  the 

city.  In  after  years  the  hill  was  gradual-  \ 
ly  graded  away,  and  although  a  rising- 
grade  of  the  streets  that  intersect  the  lo¬ 
cality  indicate  ascending  ground,  noth¬ 
ing  remains  to  mark  the  hill. 

The  attack  of  Maj,  Grant  is  character¬ 
ized  by  Gen.  Washington  in  a  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Virginia  as  “a  very  ill- 
conceived,  or  very  well  executed  plan,  1 
perhaps  both ;  but  it  seems  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged  that  Maj.  Grant  ex- 1 
ceeded  his  orders.” 

It  was  11  o’clock  at  night  when  Maj. 
Grant  appeared  with  his  troops  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  fort.  In  the  morning  400 
men  were  posted  along  the  hill,  facing 
the  fort,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  a  com¬ 
pany  under  Capt.  McDonald,  who  march¬ 
ed,  with  drums  beating,  toward  the  en- . 
emy,  Maj.  Grant  believing  there  was  but 
a  small  force  in  the  fort.  The  g'arrison, 
w-ho  kept  an  apparently  sleepy  watch, 
was  aroused  by  the  music,  and  sallied  out 
in  great  numbers,  of  both  French  and  j 
Indians.  This  force,  accounts  say,  was' 
separated  into  three  divisions,  two  of; 
which  were  sent,  under  cover  of  the 
banks  of  the  two  rivers,  to  surround  the 
force  of  Maj.  Grant,  while  the  third  de¬ 
layed  awhile  to  give  the  other  time,  and 
then  displayed  themselves  before  the  fort 
as  if  exhibiting  their  whole  strength.  The 
attack  then  began,  and  Capt.  McDonald,  | 
with  his  one  company,  was  immediately  j 
obliged  to  fail  back  on  the  main  body 
under  Maj.  Grant,  who  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  found  himself  suddenly  flanked  on  ail 
eides  by  the  detachments  of  the  enemy 
moving  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  struggle  became  desperate.  The 
provincial  troops  at  once  covered  them- 
selves  behind  trees,  and  made  a  good  de¬ 
fense;  but  the  Highlanders  stood  exposed 
to  the  fire  -  without  cover,  and  fell  in 
great  numbers,  and  at  last  gave  way  and 
fled.  Maj.  Lewis,  who  had  been  posted  | 
in  the  rear,  with  200  men,  principally 
American  regulars  and  Virginia  volun¬ 
teers,  with  the  baggage,  hastened  for¬ 
ward  to  the  support  of  Grant,  but  soon 
found  himself  flanked  on  both  sides.  The 
work  of  death  went  on  rapidly,  and  in  a 
manner  quite  novel  to  the  Highlanders,  1 
who  in  all  their  European  wars,  had 


never  before 
they  gave 
troops  becar 
men  were 
drowned,  ar 
oner.  Maj. 


seen  men’s  heads  skin 
way,  and  the  rout  of 
ne  general.  A  number  of 
riven  into  the  river 
id  Maj.  Lewis  was  taken  p.. 
jviaj.  Grant  retreated  to  the  bai. 
o-ati-e  where  Capt.  Bullet,  with  fifty  Vir¬ 
ginians,  endeavored  to  rally  the  flying 
foldiers.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  came  up 
Capt  Bullet  attacked  them  with  great 
furv;  but  being  unsupported  and  most 
of  his  men  killed,  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
Maj  Grant  and  Capt.  Bullet  were  the  last 
to  desert  the  field.  They  separated  and 
Maj.  Grant  was  taken  prisoner.  It  is  not 
without  interest  in  this  connection  to 
state  that  the  point  at  which  Grant  was 
captured  was  at  what  is  now  the  corner 
of  Wood  street  and  Third  avenue,  where 


The  abandonment  of  Fort  Duquesne  by 
the  French  on  the  24th  of  November  and 
its  occupation  by  Gen.  Forbes  on  the  25th 
are  the  two  next  scenes  at  this  eventful 
spot  A  plan  of  the  fort  as  it  then  existed 
Is  not  without  interest  in  this  connec¬ 
tion;  the  one  given  is  from  me  arawng 
sent  to  Gov.  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  by 
Capt.  Robert  Strobo,  who,  with  Capt.  Van 
Braam,  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Duquesne 
on  the  surrender  of  Fort  Necessity  as  a 
hostage.  In  his  letter  dated  July  28.  1754, 
which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  forces 
in  the  fort  and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  military  nature,  he  says;  “Ij 
send  this  by  Monccatootha’s  brother-in- 
law,  a  worthy  fellow,  who  may  be  trust¬ 
ed.  On  the  other  side  you  have  a  draught 
of  the  fort,  such  as  time  and  opportunity! 
would  admit  of  at  this  time;”  and  urging 
that  no  time  be  lost  in  capturing  the 
fort,  uses  this  language:  ‘‘When  we  en¬ 
gaged  to  serve  the  country  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  we  would  do  it  with  our  lives; 
let  them  not  be  disappointed;  consider  the 
good  of  the  expedition  without  the  least 
regard  to  us.” 

The  disinterested  bravery  and  self-de¬ 
votion  evinced  in  this  request  of  Strobo, 
who  sent  the  plan  and  instructions  to 
his  countrymen  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  is 
not  to  be  expressed  in  words,  and  adds  j 
more  honor  to  the  annals  of  Pittsburgh 
than  it  is  possible  any  mention  of  the 
fact  could  add  to  the  halo  of  pure  pa¬ 
triotism  with  which  this  act  and  request 1 
surround  bis  name. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1759  that  Gen. 
Stanwix,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Forbes  on 
his  death,  proceeded  to  Fort  Duquesne 
and  began  building  Fort  Pitt.  This  forti¬ 
fication  was,  when  finished,  supposed  to< 
be  strong  enough  to  secure  the  British  | 
empire  on  the  Ohio  to  the  latest  poster¬ 
ity.  An  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1759,  printed  in  the  American  ; 
Magazine,  published  at  Woodridge,  N.  J.,  j 
says:  “It  is  nearly  a  month  since  the 
army  has  been  employed  in  erecting  a 
most  formidable  fortification,  such  a  one 
as  will  to  latest  posterity  secure  the  Brit¬ 
ish  empire  on  the  Ohio.” 


From  the  occupation  of  the  ruins  of  Fort , 
Duquesne,  for  some  three  years  after,  fre¬ 
quent  Indian  conferences  were  held  at 
Fort  Pitt,  at  which  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  headed  by  noted  chiefs,  assembled 
in  all  their  savage  grandeur,  to  meet  the 
English  commanders. 

First  among  those  conferences,  and  a 
little  time  before  the  evacuation  of  the 
fort  by  the  French,  is  that  of  Christian 
Frederick  Post,  an  unassuming  German, 
a  Moravian  missionary,  who  was  per- 
suaded  to  carry  a  message  to  the  western 
Indians,  in  order  to  prevail  on  them  to 
withdraw  from  the  French. 

On  July  24,  1758,  he  arrived  in  sight  of 
Fort  Duquesne  and  held  a  talk  with  the  | 
chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  Shawnees  and 
Mingos.  Those  talks  continued  until  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  and  under  date  of  26th  he 
records  in  his  journal:  “The  Indians  have 
agreed  to  draw  back.”  In  his  journal  the 
simple  faith  of  the  Moravian  breaks  oi” 
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from  time  fo  time.  On  September  7  he 
writes:  “It  is  a  troublesome  cross  and  a 
heavy  yoke  to  draw  this  people;  they  can 
punish  and  squeeze  a  body’s  heart  to  the 
uttermost;  the  Lord  knows  how  they 
have  been  counselling  about  my  life;  but 
they  did  not  know'  -who  was  my  protector 
and  deliverer.  I  believe  the  Lord  has 
jbeen  too  strong  against  them.”  And  on 
his  return  he  says:  “The  Lord  has  pre¬ 
served  me  through  all  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  I  have  been  under;  He 
!  directed  me  according  to  His  will  by  His 
holy  spirit;  I  had  no  one  to  converse  with 
I  but  Him.” 

On  December  4,  1758,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Delawares  held  a  conference  with  Col. 
Boquet,  and  on  January  4,  1759,  nine 

chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  Shawnees  and 
Delawares  sought  and  held,  a  conference 
with  Col.  Hug'h  Mercer.  On  July  4,  1758, 
a  conference  which  extended  to  July  11, 
with  some  adjournments,  was  held  by 
George  Croghan,  Esq.,  supply  agent  to 
I  the  then  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.,  with 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions;  Delawares,  Shawnees  and  Wyan- 
dots,  who  represented  eight  nations;  Ot- 
tawas,  Chippewas,  Putewatimes,  Twight- 
wees,  Cuscuskees,  ICickapoos,  Shockeys, 
and  Musquakes.  On  October  25,  1759,  Gen. 
Stanwix  held  another  conference  with  the 
same  tribes. 


In  the  famous  Pontiac  war  of  1763,  al¬ 
though  its  principal  seat  was  in  the  m 
gion  of  Detroit,  yet  Fort  Pitt  was  still  a 
point  of  mark  and  of  attempted  capture. 


(had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  fort, 
signally  defeated  a  body  of  400  Indians 
at  Bushy  run,  a  tributary  of  Bush  run, 
a  branch  of  Turtle  creek,  in  Hempfield 
township,  Westmoreland  county,  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Pittsburgh.  The  Indians 
had  sixty  killed,  and  the  English  flfty,. 
also  sixty  wounded. 

It  was  about  1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  August  5  that  the  troops  were  sud¬ 
denly  attacked  by  the  Indians.  The  en¬ 
gagement  ended  only  with  the  day.  At  the 
first  dawn  of  light  the  Indians  showed 
themselves  and  began  the  attack.  The 
English,  unable  to  leave  their  convoy 
and  wounded,  could  not  move;  many  of 
their  horses  were  lost,  and  the  drivers 
had  hid  themselves  through  fear.  The  sit¬ 
uation  became  critical;  the  English  were 
I  literally  besieged  rather  than  engaged. 

'  The  fate  of  Braddock  was  before  their 
eyes.  To  turn  the  condition  of  the  posi¬ 
tions,  Col.  Boquet  contrived  the  follow¬ 
ing  stratagem.  The  troops  -were  posted 
from  the  preceding  night  on  an  eminence, 
and  formed  a  circle  around  their  convoy. 
Directions  were  given  to  two  comnanies, 
which  had  been  posted  in  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  position,  to  fall  within  the  circle, 
while  the  troops  to  the  right  and  left 
should  open  their  rifles  arid  fill  up  the 
vacant  space  as  if  covering  their  retreat. 

|  A  company  of  light  infantry,  with  one  of 
grenadiers,  were  ordered  to  lie  in  am¬ 
buscade  to  support  the  first  two  com¬ 
panies  of  grenadiers,  •  who  moved  on  in 
feigned  retreat,  and  were  designed  to  be¬ 
gin  the  real  attack. 


The  Indians  surrounded  the  fort  and  cut 
off  all  communication  with  It.  They  posted 
themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  rivers 
and  continued  there  from  day  to  day 
with  great  patience,  pouring  in  showers 
of  fire,  arrows  and  musketry,  hoping  by 
famine,  fire  or  by  harassing  the  garri¬ 
son  to  carry  the  works.  Fort  Pitt'  re¬ 
mained  in  a  critical  situation  until  after 
August  5,  1763,  when  Gen.  Boquet,  who 


The  Indians  fell  into  the  snare.  With 
the  greatest  bravery  they  advanced,  pour- 
jing  a  heavy  fire  into  the  English,  but 
[  when  they  were  almost  certain  of  suc¬ 
cess  the  two  first  companies  took  a  sud- 
i  den  turn,  and  sallying  out  from  a  point 
of  the  hill,  assailed  their  right  flank.  The 
Indians  resolutely  resisted,  but  on  a  sec- 
ona  charge  fled.  The  two  companies  which 
I  had  been  ordered  to  support  the  first, 


rising  from  ambuscaue  ana  giving  them 
their  full  fire.  All  the  companies  then 
united  and  pursued  the  Indians  until  they 
were  fully  dispersed.  Stricken  with  ter¬ 
ror  at  this  defeat,  the  Indians  abandoned 
their  haunts  east  of  the  Muskingum.  It 
was  only,  however,  to  prepare  themselves  j 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  the  succeed¬ 
ing'  spring,  which  resulted  in  the  autumn 
of  17Gf  of  the  gathering  again  of  troops 
at  Fort  Pitt  for  Col.  Boquet’s  expedition 
against  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Mingos, 
Mohicans  and  ether  nations  in  Ohio  be-  j 
tween  the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes.  On 
the  3d  of  October,  this  expedition  de¬ 
parted  from  Fort  Pitt.  Their  course  was  ! 
along  the  level  ground  which  is  now 
the  First  and  Sixth  wards  of  Allegheny 
to  the  narrows,  and  then  along  the  beach  J 
to  Beaver  Creek,  thence  to  Tuscarawas  I 
near  the  forks  of  the  Muskinum.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  the  tribes  were  compelled  to  re-  i 
linquish  all  their  prisoners  who  were 
brought  to  Fort  Pitt  and  afterwards  taken 
to  Carlisle. 

In  the  spring  of  1765  deput3'  agent  of  In¬ 
dian  affairs,  George  Croghan  held  an¬ 
other  grand  conference  with  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Pitt.  On  the  9th  of  May  of  that 
year,  the  chiefs  of  the  Shawnees,  Dela¬ 
wares,  Senecas,  Munsies  and  Sandusky 
Indians,  accompanied  by  500  warriors  and 
their  women  and  children,  assembled  at 
the  fort.  Another  conference  between  the 
six  nations  to  the  number  of  1,103  with 
their  women  and  children,  was  held  at 
Fort  Pitt  with  Col.  Croghar,  April  26, 

Two  years  later  in  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  on  the  19th  day,  Fort  Pitt  was  again 
visited  by  Washington  on  hig  tour  down 
the  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  lands 
to  be  distributed  among  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  French  war, 
and  on  the  21st  of  November  he  arrrived 
again  at  Fort  Pitt  on -his  return,  remain¬ 
ing  until  the  23rd. 


After  this,  for  a  period,  there  was  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  prominent  military  events  in  and 
around  Ft.  Pitt.  Indian  hostilities  had 
almost  entirely  ceased,  the  quiet  lasting 
for  nearly  four  years,  when  Lord  Dun- 
more’s  war  with  the  Indians  began.  Al¬ 
though  Ft.  Pitt  was  at  this  date  more  or 
less  a  point  of  supply  and  rendezvous  yet 
no  marked  events  occurred  there.  It  was 
during  this  war  that  Lord  Dunmore,  who 
was  governor  of  Virginia,  set  up  the 
claim  that  the  western  boundary  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  did  not  include  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Monongahela  river. 

In  1778  Gen.  McIntosh  was  sent  by  the 
general  government  with  a  small  force  of 
regular  troops  for  the  defense  of  the 
western  frontier  and  made  ,  their  head-  ! 
quarters  at  Pittsburgh.  At  this  time  the 
general  descended  the  Ohio  river  from 
Ft.  Pitt  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek, 
with  a  small  body  of  men  composed  of 
regulars  and  militia,  and  on,  the  present 
site  of  Beaver  built  Ft.  McIntosh.  All 
through  the  summer  of  1791  Ft.  Pitt  had 
been  used  as  a  camp  of  instruction,  and; 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1792,  Gen.  Wayne 
departed  on  his  expedition  tp  the  north-; 
west  territory.  After  leaving-  Ft.  Pitt  he; 
camped  for  the  winter  at  a  point  seven 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver 
river,  which  place  was  strongly  fortified 
and  called  Legionville.  There  were  no  fur¬ 
ther  Indian  conferences  around  Ft.  Pitt 
after  this. 

Pittsburgh  in  the  years  1791  to  1794  was  , 
the  center  of  the  celebrated  Whisky  insur¬ 
rection.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  ex¬ 
cise  tax  which  was  laid  on  whisky  by  the  j 
government  to  sustain  i  its  credit. 
Many  outrages  were  perpetrated  upon  ; 
the  officers  of  the  law,  people  were 
tarred  and  feathered  and  branded  with 
hot  irons,  and  excited  throngs  got  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  what  measures  should  be 
taken  to  resist  the  government.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  July,  1794,  in  a  large  assemblage 
of  men  at  Braddock  in  organized  com¬ 
panies,  well  armed  and  drilled,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Pittsburgh. 


The  insurrectionary  feeling  had  now! 
reached  its  height.  Those  favorable  tsf 
the  law  were  in  great  disrepute,  while) 
those  who  opposed  it  were  the  most  popu-i 
lar  and  found  it  most  profitable.  Whild 
this  meeting  was  in  progress  at  Brad-1 
dock,  it  was  proposed  by  its  most  promi-1 
nent  leader,  David  Bradford,  that  the 
troops  should  go  on  to  Pittsburgh. 

Hugh  M.  Breckinridge,  who  had  joined, 
the  movement  to  control,  and  if  possible, 
quell  it  by  diplomacy,  reports  the  meet-1' 
ing  in  the  following  language:  "Yes,  by 
all  means,”  said  he,  "at  least  give  proof 
that  the  strictest  order  can  be  maintained 
and  no  damage  done.  We  will  just  march 


HENRY  BOUQUET 


through  the  town  and  take  a  turn,  come 
out  on  the  plain  on  the  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  and  after  taking  a  little 
whisky  with  the  inhabitants,  the  troops ; 
Will  embark  and  cross  the  river.”  This: 
was  done,  no  damage  but  the  burning  of 
one  barn  occurring. 

"The  people,”  says  Mr.  Breckinridge, ! 
“were  mad.  It  never  came  into  my  head) 
to  use  force  on  the  occasion.  I  thought  it  I 
safest  to  give  good  words  and  good  drink 
on  the  occasion,  rather  than  powder  and 
balls.  It  cost  me  four  barrels  of  good 
whisky  that  day,  and  I  would  rather 
spare  that  than  a  quart  of  blood.” 

The  14th  of  the  following  month  260  dele- 1 
gates  held  a  meeting  at  Parkinson  Ferry,  ! 
now  Monongahela  City.  Albert  Gallatin 
,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  were  present,  and 
the  treasonable  plans  of  Bradford  were 
softened  down.  A  committee  of  sixty  was 
appointed,  with  an  executive  committee  of 
twelve  to  confer  with  the  United  States 
commissioners.  The  latter  proposed  an 
amnesty  which  was  accepted  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  Redstone  August  28,  which 
virtually  ended  the  insurrection. 


The  president,  however,  thought  there 
was  still  sufficient  malcontents  left  in  the 
city  to  render  an  armed  force  advisable.  | 
Accordingly  he  sent  15,000  men  under  Gen. 
Lee,  which  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  in  No¬ 
vember,  but  met  with  no  opposition.  The 
army  soon  returned  to  their  homes  with) 
the  exception  of  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan  with 
a  few  battalions,  who  was  left  to  maintain 
quiet  here  during  the  winter,  being  with¬ 
drawn  in  the  spring. 

Pittsburgh  again  entered  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  of  the  country  with  the  war! 
of  1812.  The  equipments  of  the  fleet  of 
Perry  on  Lake  Erie  was  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  furnished  from  Pittsburgh.  A  portion 
of  the  cannon  were  cast  here  and  cordage 
furnished  from  rope  works  then  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  company  of  volunteers  under 
Capt.  Jas.  Butler  called  the e  “Pittsburgh 
Blues"  served  in  the  campaign  under  Gen. 
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Harrison,  being-  included  in  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  GOO  men  who  were  ordered  by  him 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1812,  to  march 
from  his  headquarters  and  destroy  In¬ 
dian  towns  on  the  Missfssinewa  river. 

I  At  this  battle  John  Francis  was  killed 
and  Elliott,  Dodd,  Reed  and  Chess  were 
■wounded.  They  also  participated  in  the 
defeat  of  Ft.  Meigs,  where  a  number 
were  killed  and  wounded.  They  also  com¬ 
posed  a  part  of  the  small  force  of  200  men 
i  with  which  Maj.-Gen.  Croghan  defended 
Ft.  Stephenson  against  Gen.  Proctor  with 
his  800  English  troops  and  800  Indian 
allies. 

The  Pittsburgh  Blues  made  a  brilliant 
record  at  this  defense.  The  enemy  con¬ 
centrated  the  fire  of  all  their  guns  on 
the  northwest  angle  of  the  fort,  and  Mai 
Croghan  supposed  that  when  the  British 
attempted  to  storm  it  the  attack  would 
be  at  that  angle.  Seeing  this,  he  or¬ 
dered  Sergt.  Weaver  and  six  privates  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Blues  to  place  there  bags 
of  sand  and  flour,  which  resulted  in  but 
little  damage  being  done  to  that  an<de 
of  the  fort  from  the  enemy’s  guns  Mai 
Croghan  had  but  one  cannon  in  the  fort 
a  small  six-pounder,  which  was  given  in 
charge  of  Sergt.  Weaver  and  his  six  men 
and  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it 
would  rake  the  ditch  in  case  the  enemv 
attempted  to  scale  the  walls  at  that  point  ■ 
[Late  in  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  August 
the  storming  column  of  the  British  at¬ 
tacked  the  fort.  Sergt.  Weaver  and  his 
six  Pittsburghers  opened  the  masked-port 
hole,  at  which  they  stood  around  their 
solitary  little  cannon  and  discharged  the 
piece  at  the  British,  then  only  thirty 
feet  distant.  Death  and  desolation  filled 
the  ditch  around  the  works.  Fifty  were 
instantly  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
I  column  fled  in  dismay  and  at  3  o’clock 
that  night  Proctor,  with  his  men  re¬ 
treated.  ’ 

Another  person  narrates  an  incident 
which  exhibits  the  bravery  of  these  Pitts¬ 
burgh  soldiers.  He  says:  “I  had  been  in 
i  attendance  on  Capt.  Butler,  lying  sick 
in  one  of  the  block  houses  of  Fort  Mei^s 
| during  its  Beige,  and  starting  out  one 
morning  to  procure  some  breakfast,  saw 
ISergt.  Trovillo  cooking  coffee  over  some 
coals.  I  told  him  my  errand  and  he  told 
me  to  wait  for  a  few  moments  and  he 
■would  divide  his  coffee  with  me.  I  took 
a  seat  and  in  a  moment  or  two  afterwards 
|n«ar^  ,‘hf  Peculiar  singing  of  an  Indian 
rfle  ball  tnat  entered  the  ground  a  short 


'Hurrah  ’  *savs  The£e  we  Were  sitting 
that  mean .ser??ant,  what  does 

whlchffhe  pretty  expeditious™!’  t'aurfng 

twice*’  anTfnw' T  th%*  The  fired  once  of 
,  anci  told  Trovillo  X  was  not  ernnsr 

to  remain  as  a  target  for  the  redskins.”  & 

The  Mexican  war  of  1818  found  Pitts¬ 
burgh  again  making  a  record  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  movements  of  the  day, ,  being  as  in 

rendSuffo^r-  an  imP^ant  point  o 1 
for  troops  and  a  supply  point 

lavs  if  ih?nS  °f  \ar‘  In  the  troublesome 
of  the  wahr  offsD  °'d  Pittsburgh  Blues 
ar  ,  1  .  ^ere  among:  the  troocs 
i^orri  Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburgh  Thp 
Duquesne  Greys  were  also  among  thosl 
who  fought  in  Mexico.  This  company 
with  others,  garrisoned  the  city  o F Pul 

SiaVUnde.r  the  c?mmand  of  Coh  Samuel 
Black,  wThose  picture  now  adorns  the 

ofa?heaipterSm?  the  Pre*ent  Grand  Army 
or  the  Republic  encampment,  and  wtm 
gave  his  life  for  the  preservation  of  the 
U^hn  at  the  battle  of  Fair  OakS. 

Thus  briefly  is  the  history  of  Pitts- 

burgh’s  military  record Irom  its  earliest- 

warPtThere  t0  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
er?  were  many  personal  and 
minor  incidents  unrecorded  of  which  the  ■ 

Kntn  tWiUtS  $0Uld  WeI1  be  Proud® 
Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  earlv 

^erre?HShStiI1  live,.’n  this  city-  Many  of 
the  old  houses  still  exist,  and  doubtless 

Tu?+ih  ot5?er  troubles  assail  this  countrv! 

Wlli  a§'ai,n.  as  she  did  in  1861 
to  1865,  step  promptly  to  the  front  with 

naW?dfiagUl  resources  in  defense  of  the 
- o - 

THE  BLOCK  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Isaac  Craig  Explains  Its  Position 
and  Form — Col.  Boquet’s  Idea. 

Editor  of  Commercial  Gazette 
There  is  very  little  to  tell  regarding 
Bouquets  redoubt,  except  to  explain  the 
reason  it  was  erected  so  long  after  Fort 

On  the  2Sth  of  May,  1763,  the  first  out¬ 
break  of  Pontiac’s  war  in  this  part  of  the 
I  country  occurred  at  Sewic-kley,  an  old 


town  about'-  twenty-five^rijtes  from  Fort 
Pitt,  on  the  Monongalxela  rivef,  where 
Col.  Chapham  and  one  of  his  men  were 
killed.  After  this  a  continuous  war  was 
kept  up  against  the  settlers  and  the  fort 
until  Col..  Bouquet  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Delawares,  Shawanese, 
Ming-oes,  Wy  an  (lets,  Mohicans,  Miamies 
and  Gttawas,  at  Bushy  run,  on  the  5th 
and  6th  of  August,  1763. 

Fort  Pitt  was.  surrounded  by  a  deep  and 
wide  ditch,  which,  being-  connected  with 
the  Allegheny  river,  was  in  ordinary 
stages  of  the  river  filled  with  water,  but 
in  the  summer  of  1763  the  rivers  were  un¬ 
usually  low  and  the  ditch  was  dry.  The 
Indians  took  advantage  of  this  and  at 
night  crawled  up  the  ditch,  where  they 
could  safely  shoot  any  one  who  raised 
their  heads  above  the  ramparts.  To 
guard  against  this  Col.  Bouquet  ordered 
the  erection  of  the  redoubt  known  by  his 
name  ii£  such  a  position  as  to  command 
the  ditch,  and  the  singular  shape  of  the  re¬ 
doubt  was  adopted  in  order  to  command 
river  batteries  also,  of  which  there  were 
three — one  at  the  Point  and  two  on  the 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  river. 

The  g-round  plan  for  the  redoubt  was  an 
irregular  pentagon,  two  of  the  angles  be¬ 
ing  right  angles.  The  side  facing  the  fort 
is  the  longest;  the  other  sides  are  perhaps 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  feet.  A 
stone  bearing  the  following  inscription 
was  built  in  the  wall  just  below  the  roof: 

A.  *  D.  *  1764. 

..COL.  BOUQUET. 

This  spring  It  was  reported  that  Dr. 
William  H.  Denny  had,  with  the  consent 
of  Mrs.  Schenley,  sent  this  tablet  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia;  the  report,  however,  has  no 
foundation.  When  the  present  Municipal  j 
hall  on  Smithfield  street  was  erected  this 
stone  was  recut  and  polished  and  built  in 
the  wall  ever  the  first  landing  of  the 
stairway.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  recut 
and  polish  it;  it  should  not  have  had  the 
weather-worn  evidence  of  age  removed. 

In  the  winter  of  1783-4,  before  the  town  I 
of  Pittsburgh  was  laid  off,  the  agent  of 
the  Penns  sold  to  Maj.  Isaac  Craig  and 
Col.  Stephen  Bavard,  doing  business  under 
the  name  of  Craig  &  Bayard,  the  piece  of 
ground  extending  from  the  ditch  of  Fort 
Pitt  to  the  Allegheny  river,  supposed  to  be 
about  three  acres.  The  redoubt  being  on 
the  outside  of  the  ditch  of  the  fort  passed 
to  Craig  &  Bayard,  and  when  the  subse¬ 
quent  firm  of  Turnbull,  Marmie  &  Co.  was 
formed  it  became  partnership  property. 
By  this  firm  the  addition  to  the  old  re¬ 
doubt  was  built  in  1785,  thus  constituting 
a  dwelling  house,  which  was  occupied  one 
year  by  Mr.  Turnbull  and  subsequently 
three  years  by  Maj.  Craig,  and  in  it  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1787,  his  eldest  son, 
Neville  B.  Craig,  was  born,  whom  you 
know  owned  and  edited  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  from  1829  to  1841,  and  made  it  the 
first  daily  paper  in  Pittsburgh. 

ISAAC  CRAIG. 
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PHILANTHROPIC  WORK  DONE  BY 
THE  WELL-KNOWN  CITIZEN. 


LABORS  ON 


THE  BATTLE 


'And  in  the  Hospital*  Where  the 
Union  Soldiers  Lay. 


A  LIFE  GIVEN  TO  GOOD  DEEDS. 


^Written  for  the  Press. 

One  of  the  best  known  men  around 
Pittsburg,  who  figured  conspicuously  in 
the  work  of  humanity  during  the  war,  in 
feeding  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  taking 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  is  Felix 
R.  Brunot,  the  iron  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist,  who  is  now  at  his  summer 
home  at  Verona,  up  the  Allegheny  valley, 
in  a  very  feeble  condition,  from  sickness 
and  exposure  brought  about  by  active 
service  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Brunot  is  but  74  years  of  age,  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  at  the  United  States  arse¬ 
nal,  In  Newport,  Ky.,  Feb.  7,  1820,  but  [ 
his  snow-white  hair  and  faltering  steps 
make  him  appear  like  a  man  of  80  or 
more.  He  is  almost  helpless,  and  has  I 
been  in  that  condition  for  over  six  years.  | 
Mr.  Brunot  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  [ 
originated  the  sanitary  fair  held  in  Alle¬ 
gheny  during  the  war,  and  who  served 
as  president  after  Thomas  Bakewell  re¬ 
signed.  I  went  to  Mr.  Brunot  a  few  days'; 
ago,  to  obtain  some  of  his  personal  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  sanitary  fair,  but  his  fail-  | 
ing  mind  and  feeble  condition  made  it 
Impossible  to  learn  anything  from  him.  j 
However,  Mr.  Brunot’s  wife,  who  is  | 
greatly  devoted  to  her  husband,  was  able  1 
to  tell  much  about  the  fair  and  of  his  ; 
labors  during  the  war,  and  she  told  many 
Incidents  of  his  life  on  the  field,  among 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  f 


“At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Mr. 
Brunot  was  offered  a  commission  as 
colonel,”  said  Mrs.  Brunot,  “but  he  re¬ 
fused  it,  as  he  thought  he  could  be  of 
more  service  among  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  left  for 
Pittsburg  Landing,  with  two  steamboats 
laden  with  supplies  of  medicine  and  pro- 


visions,  and  a  band  of  young  men  who 
volunteered  to  serve  as  nurses  and  sur¬ 
geons.  He  returned  from  Pittsburg  Land¬ 
ing  after  doing  much  good,  with  about 
400  wounded  union  soldiers,  who  were 
taken  care  of  in  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Brunot 
was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ton,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  he  was 
given  a  pass  that  allowed  him  to  go  back! 
and  forth  through  the  union  lines  at  all 
times,  giving  him  as  much  liberty  as  the 
general  in  command. 

“Mr.  Brunot  was  very  ill  after  return¬ 
ing  from  Pittsburg  Landing-,  as  there  was 
so  much  typhoid  fever  there,  and  he  con¬ 
tracted  blood  poisoning,  which  rendered 
him  so  ill  that  he  was  confined  td  his 
home  for  several  weeks.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  go  to  the  seat  of 
war  again,  but  he  gathered  together  a 
band  of  surgeons  and  medical  students 
and  went  to  Savage  station.  He  was 
there  when  the  battle  of  Gaines’  mills 
took  place.  The  slaughter  was  some¬ 
thing  terrible,  and  Mr.  Brunot  and  his 
assistants  found  much  more  to  be  done 
than  they  were  able  to  attend  to.  When 
the  union  forces  began  to  retreat,  he 
was  warned  by  Gen.  McClellan  to  fall 
back,  but  Mr.  Brunot  said  that  he  would 
not  retreat,  as  there  was  too  much  there 
for  him  to  do,  and  he  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  leave  the  wounded  to  die  upon 
.the  battle  field,  let  the  consequences  be 
I  what  they  might.  At  that  time  there 
were  32  surgeons  and  nurses  in  his  corps* 

.  and  Mr.  Brunot  called  them  all  together 
:  and  begged  them  to  stay  with  him,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  and 
take  care  of  the  dying.  Out  of  the  32 
but  11  remained  with  him,  the  rest  of 
his  corps  retreating  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army. 

“He  was  busy  at  work  upon  the  field 
when  the  rebels  took  possession  of  it,  and 
'he  and  his  men  were  about  to  be  taken 
prisoners  when  the  rebel  general,  Ma- 
gruder,  offered  to  give  him  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  a  permit  to  go  on  with  their  work 
among  the  sick,  provided  they  would  at¬ 
tend  to  the  wounded  confederates  as 
well.  Mr.  Brunot  readily  agreed  to  this 
as  he  and  his  assistants  had  been  doing 
as  much  for  the  wounded  rebels  as  they 
had  for  the  union  soldiers,  and  the  work 
went  on  unmolested  for  a  short  time 
“But  another  rebel  general— I  forget 
what  his  name  was— took  Mr.  Brunot  and 
his  assistants  as  prisoners  of  war,  refus¬ 
ing  to  honor  Gen.  Magruder’s  permit  and 
they  were  taken  to  Libby  prison,  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  Mr.  Brunot  was  placed  on  the 
lower  floor,  with  the  officers  and  sur¬ 
geons,  and  although  he  was  kept  there  for 
only  eight  days,  he  suffered  from  the 
many  privations.  He  and  his  corps 
might  have  done  much  good  among  the 
sick  prisoners,  but  everything  was  taken 
from  him  by  the  prison  officials  that 
would  be  of  any  use.  Even  the  little  viald 
of  medicine  that  Mr.  Brunot  had  in  his 
pockets  were  taken,  although  he  begged 
very  hard  to  be  allowed  to  keep  them 
However,  he  managed  to  secrete  some 
gold  coins  and  a  little  vial  containing 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  port  wine  in 
his  clothing.  He  also  had  a  little  piece 
of  a  candle  that  was  not  taken  from  him 
when  he  was  searched  by  the  prison 
officials. 

“One  night,  after  he  and  his  men  had 
been  in  the  prison  for  several  days,  a 
inurse  came  to  the  lower  floor,  where  Mr 
Brunot  was  sleeping,  and  told  him  that 
there  was  a  man  upstairs  from  Pitts¬ 
burg,  who  wanted  to  see  him.  Mr.  Brunot 
took  his  candle  end  and  followed  the 
nurse  upstairs,  picking  his  steps  over  the 
forms  of  the  sleeping  prisoners  lying 
about  on  the  floor.  The  guide  took  him 
to  a  corner  In  the  loft,  and  lying  there 
on  a  cot,  the  only  one  in  the  place,  cov¬ 
ered  with  some  filthy  rags,  was  a  young 
man.  As  he  approached  the  young  man 
reached  out  his  hand  and  said-  ‘y' • 
Brunot,  I  know  you,  but  you  don’t  y 
me.  I  am  Walter  Beeson,  of  PitrV 


t 


rand~have  often  beard  of  you.'  He  said 
that  he  was  dying  of  starvation,  as  he 
couid  not  eat  even  the  little  bit  of  miser¬ 
able  food  that  was  furnished  to  the  pris- 
oners.  He  said  that  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  die  for  his  country,  but  to  die 
in  such  a  condition  as  he  was  in,  and 
with  none  of  his  friends  or  relatives  with 
him,  seemed  terrible. 

“Mr  Brunot  drew  the  little  vial  of  port 
wine  from  his  clothing  and  gave  it  to  thd 
poor  fellow,  who  poured  it  down  his 
throat  at  one  gulp.  He  said  that  was 
the  best  thing  he  had  ever  tasted  in  all  • 
his  lifetime.  My  husband  asked  him 
where  he  was  wounded,  and  he  drew  back 
the  rags  that  were  covering  him,  showing 
jthat  one  of  his  legs  had  been  cut  off 
^above  the  knee. _ He  was  suffering  in¬ 

tense  ag'ony,  and  said  that  he  wanted  tui 
orange  more  than  anything  else. 

hie  Lm„er?i<3  *bat  it:  is  next  t0  impossi- 
one  £  t°i°btam  one,  for  there  isn’t 
one  m  Richmond,’  said  Mr.  Brunot.  ‘but 
money  hidden  in  my  clothing 
and  will  give  you  some,  then  maybe  you 

tn ’i/t6’1  Tjle  snaras  to  g-et  you  something 
He  thanxed  Mr.  Brunot,  but- said 
t0  the  m°ney  until  morning, 

thf^o-Ph  wou)d .  try  to  get  some  of  the 
things  he  craved. 

h!iM,e„Siaid  th3t  he  was  not  ready  to  die, 
Rrnnnt  knew  \hatJle  ,was  going,  and  Mr. 
fl  °+i  prayed  with  him,  and  then  they 
f-fnn/  hyfrn,  ‘Just  as  I  am.  Without 
Mr-  Brunot  then  left  him, 
wv.®  t0  come  to  him  the  next  morn- 
ung.  When  morning  came  Mr.  Brunot 
itfP11  weot  up  to  the  loft  where  the  dy¬ 
ing  man  lay,  and  as  he  entered  he  saw 
i  the  men  lifting  a  body  from  the  cot.  The 
prisoner  was  dead,  and  his  body 
;  f as  being  taken  out  for  burial.  Shortly 
Pr‘  %fUI?°t  bad  left  him  in  the 
*  ubl  *  sufferings  had  become  so  great 
that  he  tossed  around  on  the  cot,  finally 
(bursting  the  bandages  and  bleeding  to 

“rs-  Brunot  told  this  pathetic  inci- 
f®b,t  «°n  jPris-c?i3  1[fe  during  the  war,  her 
I  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  many  times  she 
had  to  stop  speaking  until  she  overcame 
j  her  emotion. 

1  “Eight  days  after  being  taken  prisoner,” 

I  continued  Mrs.  Brunot,  “the  rebel  offi¬ 
cials  went  to  Mr.  Brunot  and  told  him 
,they  wanted  him  to  go  to  Washington  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  They  of¬ 
fered  to  exchange  him  and  two  of  his 
surgeons  for  a  confederate  general  and 
iw °.^’ebel  Pirates  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  union  forces.  Mr.  Brunot  said  he 
knew  that  Secretary  Stanton  would  never 
agree  to  such  an  exchange  as  that,  but 
he  was  anxious  to  breathe  free  and  pure 
air  again,  so  he  went  to  Washington  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  exchange. 

After  getting  out  of  prison  Mr.  Brunot 
again  went  to  work  among  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  he  was  kept  going  about 
from  place  to  place  at  all  times.  As  soon 
|  as  be  heard  from  the  field  that  anything 
m  particular  was  needed  there,  he  has¬ 
tened  off  at  once  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  At  one  time  he  received  word  that 
onions  wei‘e  needed,  as  scurvy  was  very 
bad  in  the  army,  and  he  went  over  the 
|  country,  buying  up  all  the  onions  he  could 
get. 

“Much  was  done  by  the  women  for  the 
]  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  many  were  the 
boxes  of  groceries  and  articles  of  clothing 
that  were  sent  to  the  soldiers.  Very  often 
letters  were  written  and  enclosed  with 
the  things,  and  they  were  almost  always 
answered  by  the  soldier  boys,  who  re¬ 
turned  their  heartfelt  thanks  for  a  pair 
( of  warm  socks  or  some  other  articles 
I  Sometimes,  when  the  young  ladies  sent 
letters  or  notes  along  with  the  articles 
which  they  had  made,  it  started  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  some  boy  in  blue  that 
ripened  into  friendship,  and  oftentimes 
ended  in  marriage. 

“P?6  sanitary  fair,  which  was  got  up  by 
P  tUburgers  during  the  war,  was  held  in 
Allegheny,  in  the  Diamond.  It  lasted  for 
several  weeks,  and  several  hundred  thou- 


sand  dollars  were  cleared  Ironf  tne  WO-] 
ceeds  and  the  sales  of  the  articles,  *lve 
ner  cent  of  the  proceeds  were  voted  to  be 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  a  home 
for  indigent  soldiers,  and  10  per  cent,  for 
the  subsistence  committee,  which  was  en¬ 
gaged  In  supplying  food  to  soldiers  who 
were  passing  through  the  city  on  the  rail-, 
roads  The  West  Penn  hospital  got  a 
°Te at  deal  of  the  money,  as  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  with  it  .that  Is  was  to 

take  charge  of  the  Soldiers’! l^S^generaf 
ntne  to  v>e  used  as  a  hospital  m  general, 

but  particularly  for  soldiers  and 

who  were  without  money  of  friends  to 

ta^tCoSer  ho&Tn  Allegheny  we  have  a 

f?fr-manyy  ahtt^  tha^  could  Tot  H 
sold  but  were bought  by  Mr.  Brunot  out: 
S  hU  oin  Packet.  -H,  wrot.  «.  |ro* t ; 

Ume'l  have  written  in  my  journals,  but, 
thev  are  all  packed  away  in  our  city 
'home,  whicn  Is  now  closed  for  the  sum-  l 

mfnwKi  takTndpaiVtelin”the  sanitary 

|^aWakl°rTdarL^ndg  JivfS  I 

allotted  thret-score  years  and  ten,  and 
SnoSf  the  «enacU;^dnwith  it^he 

^er^ri^^ay^suc^fo^the ! 
from  disease  contracted  *n^th*ic5rand 

SfdSedone0rsoamuc!  for  his  country  and  his 

done  for  him  in  this  hfe.  J  Logant  jr. 


From 
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SCHOGflSTOfW, 


PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

fourteenth  ward. 


George  Sheppnrtl  Tells  the  Story  of 
30  Years’  Experience  at  the  Dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  New  Oakland  Build¬ 
ing  and  Gives  a  Description  of  the 
Old  Buildings. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 

dedication  of  the  new  J)akland_scho  ,| 


on  Boquet  and  "Ward  streets.  Four¬ 
teenth  ward,  on  Friday,  was  the  speech 
of  Mr.  George  Sheppard,  giving  a  his¬ 
tory  of  educational  progress-  in  the 
ward.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  formerly 
city  clerk,  later  United  States  bank 
examiner,  and  Is  now  cashier  of  the 
Pittsburg  Bank  for  Savings.  He  said: 

As  I  stand  in  the  auditorium  of  this 
grand,  noble  school  building,  furnished 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  modern 
times  for  the  comfort  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  built,  it  is  said,  so  as  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  fireproof,  that  there  may  be  lit¬ 
tle  cause  for  fear  of  loss  of  life  to  any 
of  the  little  ones  who  will  day  by  day 
be  within  its  walls,  surrounded  by  am¬ 
ple  ground  for  play  and  other  pur- 
poses,  my  memory  runs  back  to  the 
school  where  as  a  boy  over,  thirty 
years  ago  I  got  my  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  and  other  things  that  the 
teacher  did  not  consider  part  of  the 
school  curriculum.  Comparisons  are 
said  to  be  odious,  but  I  only  want  to 
direct  the  attention  of  scholar.  at>d  pa¬ 
rent  to  the  improvement  and- progress 
that  have  been  made  in  educational  di¬ 
rections  as  well  as  in  the  many  other 
channels  where  immense  strides  have 
been  made  for  the  betterment  of  hu¬ 
man  condition.  Situated  on  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  just  below  the  foot  of  Robinson 
street,  is  a  brick  building  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  numerous  of  our  colored  breth¬ 
ren,  which  was  the  township  school 
house  prior  to  consolidation  in  1868  with 
the  old  city  of  what  is  now  usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  East  End.  This  build¬ 
ing-  accommodated  all  the  territory  now 
called  the  Fourteenth  ward  and  more. 
For  a  long  time  two  rooms  were  all 
that  were  needed.  Just  think  of  that. 
Two  rooms  held  all  the  pupils  that  were 
sent  to  school  from  the  territory  cov-. 
ered  by  the  now  Fourteenth  ward  in 
1862.  Subsequently,  as  years  rolleu  by, 
a  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  basement 
and  a  detached  dwelling  house, 
was  taken  and  used  for  school 
purposes,  and  what  happy  days! 
we  youngsters  did  have  there. ! 
We  weren’t  as  nice  looking  as: 
the  pupils  of  the  Bellefield  school;  we 
didn’t  march  out  in  the  summer  time.: 
Most  of  the  boys  went  to  school  bare-, 
footed  and  without  coats.  Many  of  the 
girls  were  bare-footed,  too.  In  winter 
sometimes  the  rooms  were  so  cold  that 
the  scholars  were  huddled  up  around 
the  great  common  stove  to  try  and 
keep  at  least  one  "Side  of  their  body 
warm.  There  was  no  natural  gas  to 
turn  on,  no  furnace  in  the  cellar  to 
send  up  its  genial  warmth  through 
well-arranged  flues,  no  ventilation  ex¬ 
cept  the  opening  of  a  window  or  door. 
If  coal  was  needed  during  school  hours 
some  one  or  two-  of  the  boys  were  sent 
down  to  the  cellar  to  bring  up  a  supply 
in  the  old-fashioned  coal  buckets,  of : 
which  very  few  of  the  present  genera- ; 
tion  of  school  children  know  anything 
about.  And  when  any  of  us  misbe¬ 
haved,  didn’t  we  get  it!  Some  of  you 
boys  and  girls  may  ask  what  did  we 
get?  Why  a  thrashing,  and  one  we  did 
not  forget  either.  Rattans  were  in 
those  days  part  of  the  teachers’  equip¬ 
ment  and  I  have  known  the  principal, 
when  his  rattan  had  "been  stolen,  lost 
or  worn  out,  to  send  one  of  the  boys 
down  into  the  woods  back  of  the  school 


house  to  'cut ’a  suitable  switch  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  As  the  war  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  progressed,  some  of  our  larger 
boys  went  off  to  the  war.  Our  princi¬ 
pal  left  us  to  go  and  fight  his  country’s 
{battles.^  A  camp  for  recruits  was  form- 
jed  upon  the  very  ground  upon  which 
I  this  building  is  erected  and  barracks 
I  stood  for  a  long  time  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  troops,  as  near  as  X  can  recol¬ 
lect,  from  this  point  to  a  point  near 
jWilmot  street,  so  that  this  is  historical 
i  ground  to  some  extent.  Then  came  the 
raid  of  the  Confederates  into  Pennsyl- 
!  vania  and  Ohio,  when  the  people  of 
i  Pittsburg  thought  this  would  be  an  ob¬ 
jective  point  for  Confederate  attack 
and  old,  staid  citizens  organized  them- 
[  selves  into  companies  of  home  guards, 
and  so  great  were  the  terror  and  anx¬ 
iety  to  defend  our  great  city  that  thou¬ 
sands  lined  our  hill-tops  and  worked 
and  dug  in  making  entrenchments  and 
building  forts  as  they  never  worked  be¬ 
fore.  The  evidences  of  their  work  are 
still  plainly  visible  on  many  a  hill-top 
I  yet,  but  the  war  ended,  peaceful  times 
|came  and  prosperity  smiled  upon  our 
country.  Pittsburg  began  to  think  of 
greater  Pittsburg  as  she  is  to-day  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  subject  again,  and  all  the 
territory  comprised  in  Lawrenceville, 
Oakland,  East  Liberty,  Birmingham, 
Tamperanceville,  etc.,  were  consolidat¬ 
ed  with  and  taken  into  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  adding 
thereto  25  wards,  one  of  which  after¬ 
wards  (Wilkinsburg)  backed  out.  Oak¬ 
land  township  became  the  Fourteenth 
ward,  and  from  the  sparsely  settled 
district  of  the  60’s  it  has  grown  to 
what  you  see  it  to-day,  and  instead  of 
one  little  school  building,  three 
large,  commodious  buildings  and 
one  of  .  smaller  size  are  re- 
ouired  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  people,  and  we  should 
be  proud  of  the  Fourteenth  ward.  Have 
you  stopped  to  think  that  if  it  were 
picked  up  and  set  away  off  to  itself 
with  its  rolling  mills,  blast  furnaces, 
miscellaneous  industries  and  its  popula¬ 
tion,  it  would  form  a  very  respectable 
town  by  itself.  Now  with  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  don’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  to  keep  up  its  reputation  educa¬ 
tionally  and  otherwise  we  must  be  good 
citizens,  and  the  foundation  of  good 
citizenship  is  our  public  school,  and  T 
admonish  the  pupils  of  this  ward  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  ward  schools  by  applying  your¬ 
selves  while  in  school,  love,  respect  and 
"  s,  obey  your  teachers,  graduate  from  room 
to  room,  with  honor,  don’t  be  satisfied 
that  you  barely  pass  your  examination 
and  let  me  say  here  that  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  examinations  as  a  means  of 
progression  and  I  am  glad  some  promi¬ 
nent  educators  look  at  this  matter  in 
the  light  of  the  times.  I  believe  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  pupils 
will  be  advanced  on  the  record  they 
make  in  the  school  room  during  a  fixed 
term  and  that  the  answering  of  a  lot 
of  set  questions  will  not  be  the  torture 
through  which  a  higher  grade  is  to  be 
reached.  Remember  that  application 
and  perseverance  bring  success  in  all 
under  takings.  Remember  that  knowl- 
edge  is  power.  Don’t  understand  me 
|  as  saying  that  education  is  all  that  is 
required  to  attain  success  in  life  Other 
requisites  are  necessary,  but  it  will  do 
much  to  aid  you. 


ESCAPED  THREE  TIMES. 


THRILLING  ADVENTURES  OF  ASSO¬ 
CIATE  JUDGE  JOHN  SHAFFER. 


He  Breaks  Away  From  His  Jailers 
at  Florence— His  Experiences  in 
Andcrsonville— How  the  Yankees 
“Turned  a  Trick  on  the  Johnnies.” 
A  Flacky  Crowd  of  Federal  Pris¬ 
oners  Finally  Reach  the  Union 
Lines. 


SSOCIATE  Judge 
John  Shaeffer,  of 
Lawrence  county, 
has  been  looking 
forward  anxiously 
to  the  National  G. 
A.  R.  encampHKrtt 
as  a  time  when  he 
would  meet  old 
comrades  who  en¬ 
dured  with  him  the 
miseries  of  Ander- 
sonville  and  other 
southern  prison 
pens,  and  who,  with  him,  were  successsful 
in  making'  their  escape. 

Judge  Shaeffer  is  glad  to  meet  all  old 
comrades,  but  when  he  greets  George 
Bombaugh,  James  Gilmore  and  Jerome 
Shaeffer,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First 
regiment,  James  Dunlap,  of  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Third,  all  of  Pittsburg,  H.  H. 
Benner,  of  Illinois,  and  James  Brown,  of 
Indiana,  the  meeting  will  be  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  Comrades  Brown  and 
Benner  were  also  members  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third,  and  all  enlisted  at 
Pittsburg. 

Judge  Shaeffer  was  reared  in  the  East 
End,  Pittsburg,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  enlist  in  the  One  Hundred  and  First 
regiment.  He  served  throughout  the  war 
and  afterward  removed  to  New  Castle, 
where  he  has  been  a  valuable  citfen.  and 
at  present  holds  the  office  of  associate 
judge  of  the  Lawrence  county  courts.  At 
the  siege  of  Plymouth,  North  Carolina, 
Judge  Shaeffer,  Gilmore.  Bombaugh,  Dun¬ 
lap,  Benner,  Brown  and  Jerome  Shaeffer 
were  captured  by  the  rebel  general,  Hoke, 
together  with  over  2,000  others.  This  was 
1  in  April  20,  1S64.  The  prisoners  were  taken 
to  Andersonville,  and  in  that  famdus  rebel 
prison  they  endured  famine,  disease  and 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  rebel  tyrant, 
Wirtz,  from  May  3  to  September  16.  They 
were  then  told  that  they  were  to  be  ex-  ' 
changed.  This  was  joyful  news,  but  the 
spark  of  hope  enkindled  in  the  breasts 
of  the  prisoners  was  soon  deadened  by 
the  base  deception  of  their  captors.  In¬ 
stead  of  taking  them  to  exchange,  as  they 
!  supposed,  they  found  themselves  after  a 
brief  journey  inside  the  walls  of  Florence 
prison.  Here  they  remained  until  the  2d 
day  of  October,  when  an  escape  was 
planned  and  successfully  carried  into  oper¬ 
ation. 


'  IQ 


It  Jtlb\Sho^pital£liocated 

$S?  SS%  egsJ“«ar!S; 

was  for  the  the  outside  by  rebels, 

strongly  guarded  on ‘  .  shaeffer  in  the 
Associated  comrades  men- 

hospital  work  were  plan  to  leave 

tioned.  They  |°^Fe.9  necessary,  to  over¬ 
power  anf&U  the  guards  stationed  near,. 


within  one  hundred  feet  of  a  Trestl 
ing  to  the  bridge.  .  , 

Judge  Shaeffer,  dagger  in  .band, 
vanced  about  25  feet  on  the  tresUe.  He 
found  that  the  guards  were  stationed  at 
regular  intervals  across  the  bridge,  and 
that  they  occasionally  entered  little  booths 
erected  as  a  means  of  she.-e. .  Alter 
waiting  nearly  an  hour  the  guard  nearest 
them  entered  his  booth.  Judge  Shaeffer 
hastily  summoned  the  others,  intending 
to  take  the  guard  prisoner  and  leave  him 
bound  and  gagged  while  they  Proceeded  to 
the  next  booth.  They  were  within  three 
feet  of  the  booth  when  the  guard  stepped 
to  the  door.  Shaeffer,  who  was  m  ad¬ 
vance  dealt  the; 'fellow  a  stinging  blow 
between  the  eyes,  and  he  staggered  back 
into  the  booth,  .discharging  his  gun  at  the 
same  time:  The  gun  gave  the  alarm  and 
nb^ed  the  littlfcbapd  in  danger  of  imme¬ 
diate  discovery  and' recapture.  The  other 
Pfards  came  running  to  the  assistance  of 
their  comrade,  but  when  they  arrived  no 
one  but  the  solitary  guard  was  to  be 
found  The  escaping  prisoners  had  let 
themselves  down  through  the  trestle  and 
Reached  the  ground  in  safety.  They  were 
well  on  their  %fcwn  the  stream  before 
the  half-dazed  giiSfd  could  make  an  ex¬ 
planation  It '  Wat  now  nearly  morning 

and  the  men  @  to  look  about  for  *a 
hiding  place.  Expecting  pursuit  from,  the 
guards  on  the  bridge,  it  was  determined 
to  take  desperate  chances  on  getting 
across  the  river.  They  stationed  them¬ 
selves  near  a  negro  cabin  in  the  hopes ' 
that  they  might  find  a  friendly  negro. 

In  this  they  were  successful,  and  shortly 
after  daylight  were  taken  across  in  a 
boat  They  were  almost  famished,  and 
after  being  piloted  to  a  neighboring 
swamp  by  the  negro,  they  were  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  food.  ... 

The  negro  advised  them  to  head  for 
Conwayboro,  S.  C.  By  so  doing  he 
wss  of  the  opinion  that  they  might  be 
able  to  get  aboard  a  Union  gunboat.  The 
rebels  had  salt  works  at  Conwayboro, 
and  i;un  boats  from  the  blockading  fleets 
filmington,  often  ran  down  to  storm 
feirts.  Acting  on  the  darkey’s  advice 
started  for  Conwayboro,  distant  40 
^  *  The  country  was  thickly  infested 
n  rebels  and  progress  was  very  slow, 
rney  suffered  greatly  from  hunger  on 
ins  trip  and  w’ere  one  week  in  reaching 
•The  sand  hills  overlooking  the  rebel  forts. 
Here  they  lay  for  two  days  without  food 
watching  for  a  friendly  boat.  They  were 
considerable  distance  from  the  riveA  but 
to  approach  nearer  by  daylight  meant 
capture.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  a 
gunboat  was  sighted.  Some  of  the  party 
thought  it  to  be  a  Union  craft,  and  Uom 
their  position  in  the  sand  hills  the  boat 
was  signaled.  She  hove  to  and  B 
baugh  and  Dunlap  eager  to  be  the  first 
*  aboard,  ran  down  to  the  river  .plunged  in 
and  swam  toward  the  vessel.  The  re 
mainder  of  the  party  were  in  doubt  as  to 
the  craft.  She  floated  no  flag  from  her 
jack  mast,  but  the  doubt  was  dispelled 
when  Bombaugh  and  Dunlap  were  take 
aboard,  and  soon  after  a  skiff  put  out 
from  the  shore.  Aboard  were  tworebel 
officers,  and  the  whole  party  were  recap 
tured.  The  boat  proved  to  he  the  iebel 
blockade  runner  Armstrong.  It  was  ue 

cided  that  the  prisoners  must  be  taken 
back  to  Conwayboro.  Two  rebel  officers 
and  a  negro  were  detailed  as  epard.  The 
rebel  officers  proved  friendfep  o-nd  ashe 
the  prisoners  if  they  would  improve  a"  op¬ 
portunity  to  escape  if  the  Jailm  v^eft 
they  were  confined  at  Conwayboro  be  le 
unlocked.  They  reported  ihatthey  would 
and  the  friendly  officers  left  the  doors 
ODen  Next  morning  they  came  and,  to 

arlsexnCtJudgea^to^eriwas^ngry  because 

^Th^r'effor^30^^^  W  suPPo'seji 
Union  gunboat,  and  the  other  men  blamed 
them  for  their  recapture.  ue. 

flood  feeling  was  restored,  however,  ue 
fore  the  men  left  the  jail,  and  a  plo  .  .. 


John  Shaeffer,  the  Volunteer. 


,,  building.  Fortunately  for 

one  end  of  the  om  |SCaping  prisoners 
themselves  and  the  Attentive 

Indrwer™  passed  wittiout  diffi- 

p?,Uv  1  Out^ideTbe  picket  line  the  perilous 
c  lt/' tS  iourney  to  freedom  began. 


■bioocmounus,  ”  ,v"~  Tn  order  to 

r»^&e**~*** 


d°  this  they  Wilmington 

rebel  prison  in  Florence.  with 

The  country  was  thickly  infesreu  ^ , 

rebels,  and  to  proceed  y  d  J.  sought  i 
certain  capture.  They  acemumy^  w 

refuge  in  a  swamp,  and^khi^ught  food 

befriended  by  a  ne  ro.  and  grease  ; 

and  also  a  imxtu  „red  the  soles  of 
with  which  they  ^  done  so  that  the' 
their  shoes  J£‘\was  ^“own  off  their 
bloodhounds  might .  e  w  reTnained  m 

■  track.  All  day  &  *  ground  much 

I  the  swamp  lying  Mtoniue  5^  wWspers. 

when  night  came,  sta  ed^y  They  had 
'  guide  toward  the  ^  a,J  digtance  when 
I  proceeded  but  %  f,n°r  h  a  culvert, 
James.  badly  He  was  unable 

torwaikSfo?  some  time  and  suffered  ex- 

■  tremely.  With  the  assistance  ofjhe 

«gi  m£ 

Utile  paedeeeaCHcre  they  found  a  bridge 

tr^fa  xur% w  « 

There  was  no  way  of  getting 

Y^e^ShteffeV  ma1oBb0adhaSsbume°d’  the 
Judge  Shaelte  ,  w  plan  of  cap- 

leadership,  formed  n*  Shaeffer  was 

Wring  oia  double-barreled  pistol 

armed  with  an  old  the  pistol  meant 

^rdtafndpture. Other  ^ember^  We 
^dlrkne^S  proceeded  cautiously  to 


1 


formed  to 
be  sent  wit] 
clays  in  ail 
station  with 
day’s  travel 
his  services 
went  back  to 


guarn  mat  might 
m.  Tney  remained  eight 
then  started  for  Marian 
ree  guards.  After  the  first 
one  of  the  guards  thought 
ere  needed  no  further  and 
onwayboro.  From  the  point 


Associate  Judge  John  Shaeffer,  of 
Lawrence  County. 

where  the  guard  left  them  to  their  desti¬ 
nation  was  just  20  miles.  The  men  cal- 
i  culated  that  by  walking  slowly  they 
|  would  be  overtaken  by  darkness  on  then- 
way  and  a  better  opportunity  for  escape 
would  be  afforded.  Fortunately  they  were 
j  enabled  to  get  some  sweet  potatoes,  and 
when  three  miles  from  Marian,  induced 
the  guards  to  go  to  a  negro  cabin,  cook 
the  potatoes  and  put  up  for  the  night. 

While  the  meal  was  being  prepared 
one  of  the  guards  set  his  gun  down  by  the 
door.  _  Judge  Shaeffer  snatched  it  up  and, 
pointing  it  at  the  other  guard,  ordered 
him  to  surrender.  The  guard  threw  up 
his  hands  and  Gilmore  secured  his  gun. 

The  negroes  in  the  cabin  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken 
and  the  woman  said:  “'Dat’s  anoder  o’ 
dem  Yankee  tricks.”  The  guards  were 
taken  out,  headed  toward  Conwayboro 
and  told  to  make  tracks  as  fast  as  they 
knew  how. 

Judge  Shaeffer  then  engaged  the  dar¬ 
key  to  pilot  them,  and  the  strike  for  lib¬ 
erty  was  again  begun.  The  two  rebel 
guards  aroused  the  whole  country  and 
i  soon  the  prisoners  were  being  tracked  by 
bloodhounds.  More  grease  from  a  darkey 
was  secured,  and  after  giving  their  feet 
a  thorough  coat,  the  men  hid  in  a  desert¬ 
ed  plantation,  where  they  remained  sever¬ 
al  days  until  the  excitement  subsided,  in 
the  meantime  being  fed  by  friendly  ne¬ 
groes.  The  march  was  finally  resumed, 
and  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes  that 
party  finally  reached  Elizabeth,  on  th% 
j  Cape  Fear  river.  Here  they  were  ferried 
across  by  a  negro  and  headed  for  Golds¬ 
boro,  N.  C.  On  the  march  to  Goldsboro 
food  was  very  scarce  and  the  whole  party 
was  compelled  to  subsist  on  hard  corn  for 
eight  days.  At  last,  compelled  by  hunger, 
Brown  went  to  a  negro  shanty  to  ask  for 
food.  The  negro  proved  a  traitor  and  in¬ 
formed  his  master  that  a  band  of  escap¬ 
ing  prisoners  had  passed  his  shanty,  -a 
band  of  rebels  with  bloodhounds  was  soon 
in  pursuit,  and  the  men  took  refuge  in  a 
woods.  A  small  fort  was  hastily  thrown 
up.  This  was  surrounded  by  60  rebels  and 
30  bloodhounds,  and  after  a  heroic  fight 
the  men  were  again  captured.  The  rebels 
were  in  great  glee,  and  the  leader  of  the 
gang,  named  ’’Louisiana  Jim,”  swore  that 
no  Yanks  had  ever  escaped  when  he  was 
in  pursuit?  J _ 


together  with  tw 


|  “Louisiana  Jim,”  together  with 
rebel  guards,  started  with  their  priso._ 
for  Warsaw  station,  distant  12  miles, 
the  way  Judge  Shaeffer  and  Gilmo 
planned  another  escape,  and  while  maro 
ing  through  a  thicket  In  the  night  tin 
:  they  made  a  bold  break  and  succeeded  'i 
getting  away.”  Louisiana  Jim”  and  one  c 
the  guards  pursued  them  and  fired  se 
eral  shots,  one  of  which  cut  a  hole  i 
Judge  Shaeffer’s  coat,  but  he  escaped  un¬ 
hurt.  The  two  men  headed  toward  Golds¬ 
boro,  and  *by  hiding  in  swamps  by  day 
and  by  the  aid  of  friendly  negroes  they 
succeeded  after  ten  days  in  reaching  a 
point  near  Kingston.  Here  they  found 
several  rebel  deserters,  also  a  company  of 
35  negroes  anxious  to  reach  the  Union 
lines.  They  joined  the  party,  and  on  th» 
11th  of  November,  1864,  arrived  in  sight  or 
Trenton,  then  occupied  by  Union  soldiers, 
j  Here  some  of  the  party  came  near  los¬ 
ing  their  lives  owing  to  the  rashness  of  a 
raw  recruit  who  was  on  picket  duty. 
Shaeffer  and  Gilmore  were  in  the  lead, 
when  the  picket  sang  out,  “Who  comes 
there?” 

“Ex-Union  prisoners  of  war,”  replied 
!  Shaeffer, 

“Advance.”  commanded  the  picket.  The 
party  started  to  comply,  when  the  picket 
again  halted  them  and,  evidently  becom¬ 
ing  frightened,  fired  his  gun.  The  bullet 
whistled  over  their  heads.  The  guard 
saw  his  mistake  and  in  a  few  more  min¬ 
utes  they  were  within  the  Union  lines. 

The  others  who  had  been  taken  to  pris¬ 
on  by  “Louisiana  Jim,”  were  afterward 
exchanged.  Judge  Shaeffer  has  not  heard 
from  Benner  and  Brown  for  years,  but 
hopes  to  meet  them  in  Pittsburg  this 
week. 


AN  EARLY  REUNION  RECALLED. 


The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  Con¬ 
vened  Here  in  1873. 


Chickamauga  week  is  the  great  feast  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  always 
includes  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  during  which  the  great  battle 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  week  was 
waged.  In  1873 .  its  celebration  was  held 
in  Pittsburg  when  more  distinguished  gen¬ 
erals  walked  the  streets  than  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  probably  in  the  entire  United 
States  in  its  peaceful  condition.  The 
Army  of  the  Comber!  and  included  the  Sev¬ 
enty-eighth  Pennsylvanians,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  of  Pittsburg’s  best  fighting 
blood:  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
town’s  best  foot  should  be  put  forward 
for  the  arrival  of  the  heroes,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  making  Pittsburg  look  as  if  it 
had  gone  into  the  wholesale  floral  and 
bunting  business. 

“Every  family  was  its  own  decorator,” 
Colonel  Blakeley  says,  in  recalling  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  “Leader”  the  other  day, 
“and  while  there  was  more  love  than 
'money  expended  in  the  draperies.  May  day 
seemed  to  abound  everywhere  and  every 
woman  looked  like  a  May  queen.  We  had 
three  days  of  meeting  and  speechmaking. 

“All  the  addresses  were  delivered  in  old, 
Library  hall,  where  General  Phil  Sheri¬ 
dan,  as  president  of  the  society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  occupied  the 
i  chair,  flanked  by  Generals  Grant,  Sher¬ 
man,  Hooker,  General  Negley,  of  the 
Pittsburg  brigade,  Colonel  Schoonmaker, 
General  W.  D.  Whipple,  Governor  Hart- 
ranft  and  General  Thomas  J.  Jordan.” 
General  Blakeley  was  on  the  program  for 
the  address  of  welcome,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  old  soldier’s  feelings  when  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  a  Demosthenes  is  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme. 

“I  felt  comparatively  comfortable  as 
long  as  my  horizon  appeared  to  be  bound¬ 
ed  by  nothing  more  dangerous  than  an  old 
soldier.  We  had  smelt  powder  together 
and  I  knew  they  would  sympathize  with 
me  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  the  guns. 
But  suddenly  I  saw  a  bonnet.  The  whole 


ordnance  oi  the  south  was  ,  n 

it  I  should  never  forget  that  bonnet;  it 
made  a  milliner  of  me,  and  I  believe  I 
could  make  it  to  this  day,  so  engraved  on 
my  memory  is  every  feather  and  ribbon.” 

in  spite  of  his  discomfiture,  General 
Blakeley  delivered  his  speech  with  much 
unction,  and  was  suitably  rewarded  by 
the  plaudits  of  the  wearers  of  the  much 
dreaded  “chapeaux.”  Meetings  were  held 
each  afternoon  and  evening;  and  in  Old 
Citv  hall  a  festival  at  which  there  was 
much  to  eat  and  more  to  drink,  terminated 
Chickamauga  week.  Compared  with  our 
modern  notions  of  population  the  visitors 
to  Pittsburg  that'week  were  not  Imposing 
In  numbers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  contained  2,000  members,  and  that 
with  other  people  attracted  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  Pittsburg’s  population  was  augment¬ 
ed  about  5.000— not  much  more  than  a  fin 
de  siecle  ball  of  the  New  York  season. 


BOYS  IN  BLUE. 


The  First  Encampment  That  Was 
Held  in  Pittsburg. 


“This  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  en¬ 
campment,”  said  General  Pearson  the 
other  day,  “recalls  to  my  mind  the  visit 
of  the  Boys  in  Blue  to  Pittsburg  in  1866. 
It  wasn’t  quite  the  elaborate  affair  that 
the  coming  event  promises  to  be,  as  it 
only  represented  an  expenditure  of  $£i,000, 
but  we  thought  it  a  pretty  big  affair  for 
those  days.  The  city  was  in  a  fever  of 
expectation  for  weeks  before;  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  meant  something-  to  us  in  the  '60s 
that  the  people  In  this  day  and  generation 
cannot  understand.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  citizens  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  an  aggregation  of  the  gallant  defense 
of  the  country;  in  fact,  it  was  the  first 
coming-  tog-ether  since  the  close  of  the 
war  in  any  part  of  the  states.  Patriot¬ 
ism  was  fashionable  then  you  might  say, 
and  r*»  one  questioned  the  pedigree  or 
breeding  of  those  with  whom  the  need  of 
the  times  demanded  association.  It  was 
in  the  late  summer  or  the  early  autumn 
that  the  reunion  was  held,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  cool  Fifth  avenue  looked  in  its 
garb  of  the  foliage  which  he  had  filched 
wholesale  from  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
It  was  quite  a  novel  idea.  A  special  train 
had  been  sent  over  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
way  in  charge  of  men  with  orders  to  rob 
the  woods  not  only  of  their  branches,  but 
to  bring  the  pine  trees  and  hemlocks 
themselves  to  Pittsburg.  We  planted 
them  on  each  side  of  Fifth  avenue  from 
Ross  street  to  Liberty,  and  then  garland¬ 
ed  it  across  until  there  was  a  truly  um¬ 
brageous  shade  for  the  entire  six  brocks. 

“Ye3,  Old  City  hall  was  a  rather  re¬ 
spectable  looking  institution  in  these 
days,  and  it  certainly  looked  very  nice  to 
people  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Carnegie 
music  halls  of  the  future.  The  ladies  did 
just  as  many  deeds  of  valor  in  those 
times  as  now;  indeed,  I  have  more  taitn 
in  the  energy  of  those  of  the  ’60s  than  in 
the  daughters  of  to-day.  They  were  like 
their  southern  sisters  who  tore  up  their 
wardrobes  to  makes  stars  and  bars  tor 
the  Confederation  flag.  We  men  entrust¬ 
ed  the  hall  to  them,  and  I  assure  you  it 
wore  a  smiling  countenance  of  welcome 
on  the  eventful  occasion.  Perhaps  the 
ladies  may  not  care  to  have  me  betray 
them  to  the  public  in  .this  way,  but  I  re¬ 
member  particularly  among  the  ot-her 
belles  Mrs.  John  Watt,  Mrs.  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Kee,  Miss  Mattie  Fowler,  whose  married 
name  I  have  forgoten,  and  Mrs.  Quincy 
Scott,  who  wasn’t  Mrs.  Quincy  Scott  lor 
some  years  to  come.  I  don  t  remember 
who  was  the  particular  belle  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  but  I  do  know  we  thought  them  all 
beautiful  then.  Delegations  of  gentlemen 
visited  the  various  railway  stations,  and  as 
the  soldiers  arrived  drove  them  directly 
to  the  hall,  where  they  were  turned  oyer 
to  their  friends  or  specially-appointed 


camihTf't'eSB  to  look  after  tneir  er 
ment.  The  school  ihouses  were  not  — 
ed  then,  but  the  ‘hotels  were  full,  and 
great  manv  private  houses  as  well, 
important  feature  of  this  reunion  was  i 
presence  of  Hen  Butler,  General  Hof 

'  Simon  Cameron  and  others.  They 
made  speeches,  for  I  may  as  well  cpn 
that  there  was  a  germ  of  politics  in  the! 
first  meeting  of  the  soldiers  m  Pittsburg. 
The  election  for  governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  pending,  and  shortly  after 
took  place,  when  the  soldiers  favorite  , 
Hartranft,  was  elected.  An  organization 
known  as  the  Ladies’  Monumental  asso-: 

1  sociation  also  grew  out  of  this  reunion, : 
which  remained  in  existence  long  enough! 
to  erect  a  monument  costing  $27,500  on 
Monumental  Hill,  and  another,  valued  at  i 
$25,000,  in  Allegheny  cemetery,  and  men  j 
dissolved.  From  an  important  body ; 
having,  as  you  see,  a  power  politically, the  i 
Boys  in  Blue  finally  faded  out  of  sight. 
They  were  heard  of  in  18S0,  but  that  was  i 
all,  and  certainly  their  palmy  days  were 
in  the  autumn  of  1866,  when  they  were  in 
Pittsburg  and  held  the  gubernatorial 
elections  in  the  palm  of  their  hand,  so  toj 
speak.”  __  _  .  __<£* 


From, 

;..  . f. 


Bate, 


TWO  WOMEN  OF  THE  WAR. 


PITTSBURG  LADIES  WHO  WERE  IN 
CASTLE  THUNDER. 


Narrative  of  Tlieir  Excursion  South¬ 
ward,  Their  Capture  •  and  I  near-  I 
eeratlon  by  the  Rebels — Refused  to 
Take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy  —  Weeks  of  Weary 
Waiting- — A  Mission  of  Love  Re-! 
suits  in  Hardship. 


-aSSfe*  NE  gloomy  night  in 
m  B  March,  ’63,  amid  a  driv- 
\i  1  ing  snow  storm,  aceom- 
(R,  K  panled  with  wind  and 
sleet,  I  left  Fairmont, 
'SS&r  yy  Va.,  for  Pittsburg. 

if-  f&h .  I  had  some  distance  to 

*a8|s  walk  to  the  station,  there 

being  neither  cab  nor 
Carriage  for  hire.  The 
road  was  down  grade, 
and  I  stumbled  and 
slipped, only  to  be  caught 
up  by  the  roaring  wind 
and  slapped  in  the  face 
with  cutting  sleet. 
I  reached  the  station 
none  too  soon,  for  the 
thundering  B.  &  O.  train 
..  ....  .  could  be  heard  far  out  in 

tne  night  plowing  her  way  through  mist 
and  storm,  along  the  lonely  road.  As  she 
rounded  the  curve  the  engineer  hung  al¬ 
most  his  full  length  from  the  caB;  trying 
to  discover  anything  discernible.  There 
were  no  passengers  except  myself.  The 
conductor  -assisted  me  on  board,  the  en- 
gine  gave  a  shrill  toot  and  away  we 
went  through  Virginia  and  toward  home. 


I 


Some  months  later  I  learned  of  the 
aeath  of  my  husband,  Lieutenant  John 
Rengough,  who  was  killed  during  the 
™ree.  days’  fight  at  Winchester,  Va.,  F. 
*1-.  Plerpont,  adjutant  general  of  West 
Virginia,  apprising  me  by  telegram  to 
that  effect.  So,  accompanied  'by  my  sis¬ 
ter-in-law,  Miss  Celia  Bengough,  a  teach¬ 
er  in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  Toledo, 
O.,  I  left  Pittsburg  for  Winchester,  to  re¬ 
cover  his  body.  Lieutenant  Bengough 
was  a  Pittsburger,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
aeath  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Fairmont  National, ’’Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
and  lieutenant  of  Co.  F,  Twelfth  Virginia 
Volunteers,  under  command  of  General 
Milroy.  On  our  way  we  stopped  at  the 
'  McLure  house.  Wheeling,  and  met  Col. 

I  Pierpont,  who  advised  us  not  to  proceed 
i  as  all  communication  had  been  cut  off 
and  the  railway  between  Martinsburg  and 
Winchester  was  torn  up.  We  took  no 
I  heed  and  next  morning  resumed  our  jour-  • 
■  5,ey.  We  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of 
General  Mulligan,  New  Creek,  Va.,  that 
evening,  where  we  were  assigned  quarters 
jn  a  big  frame  building  built  of  seasoned 
lumber,  without  lath  or  plaster.  Through 
the  interstices  in  the  wall  we  subsequent¬ 
ly  discovered  that  the  building  was  oc- 
;  cupied  as  a  'barracks  by  the  soldiers  and 
filled  with  men.  Celia  was  greatly  ex¬ 
cited.  I  calmed  her  fears,  and,  tucking 
I  our.  heads  under  the  quilt,  we  lay  quiet 
;  until  the  soldiers  filed  out  in  the  morning. 
After  breakfast  the  general  gave  us  some 
instructions  and  a  pass  into  the  rebel 
lines,  expressing  the  belief  that  we  would 
be  properly  treated.  After  walking  sev¬ 
eral  miles  night  overtook  us.  We  put  up 
;  at  a  road  house  on  the  Romney  pike,  the 
1  proprietor  of  which  agreed  to  take  us  to 
Winchester  for  $20.  In  the  morning  we 
resumed  our  journey  in  a  buggy.  I  drove 
the  horse,  while  our  host  followed  on 
horseback  to  bring  back  the  rig.  It  was 
a  long,  hot  drive.  We  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  cherries,  and  we  were  nearly  straved. 
Our  escort  would  not  approach  Winches¬ 
ter  within  three  miles,  being  afraid  of 
losing  his  horses  for  cavalry  purposes. 
So  we  gave  up  the  rig  and  footed  the  re¬ 
maining  distance.  I  had  been  in  Win¬ 
chester  before,  where  I  boarded  at  a 
house  opposite  the  government  corral  and 
thought  if  we  could  find  the  place  we 
might  be  accommodated  for  the'  night. 
But  alas!  for  human  hopes  and  happiness! 
We  discovered  there  were  many  roads 
leading  Into  Winchester— that  we  had  lost 
our  bearings  and  were  at  sea.  We  dared 
not  make  inquiry.  After  many  zigzag 
turns  we  entered  the  town  and  found  it 
full  of  rebel  soldiers. 

As  the  pickets  paid  no  attention  to  us 
we  did  not  offer  Mulligan’s  pass.  Finally 
we  met  a  boy  and  asked  him  the  name  of 
the  street  on  which  the  corral  was  situ¬ 
ated.  “Where  the  Yanks  used  to  keep 
their  horses?’’  he  interrogated.  “Oh, 
that’s  away  up  yonder,”  and,  pointing 
with  his  index  finger  out  into  the  night, 
he  showed  us  the  way. 

We  were  a  long  time  finding  the  place, 
which  presented  an  appearance  that  to 
me  was  hardly  recognizable.  The  corral 
was  tenantless  and  the  house  where  we 
expected  to  lodge,  deserted.  With  fear  • 
and  trembling  we  knocked  at  the  door 
and  were  admitted.  On  my  previous  visit 
the  lady  had  professed  the  same  political 
views  as  myself,  but  in  the  meantime  had 
undergone  a  revulsion  of  sentiment,  and 
now  was  cold  and  uncommunicative.  She 
gave  us  lodging  and  we  breakfasted  on 
salt  pork,  taken  from  the  Yanks,  fo- 
which  we  paid  an  exorbitant  price.  In  the 
morning  we  pursued  our  mission  and 

Genera  1°UR  1%!°  thj?  headquarters  of  . 
General  K.  E.  Bee,  who  gave  us  a  pass'" 
V?  .^e  fortifications  for  the  purpose  of 
disinterring  the  body,  and  one  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  foi  a  squad  of  our  prisoners  to  re¬ 
bury  it  m  the  cemetery. 

Having  given  us  the  passes 
the  general  commanded  us  to  report  at 
headquarters  after  our  work  had  been  an 
complished.  We  disobeyed  orders  and 
were  punished. 


Member  Ladies’  Px-ess  Committee,  G. 


A.  K .  Kneamxuneist,  Ex-liiion  Pins- 
oitei*  of  War;  Lysle  Cii-cle,  Ladies 
of  the  G.  A  .R. 

We  found  The'  grave,  which  had  been 
marked  by  Surgeon  MeCandless,  of  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  near  a  well  not  far 
from  the  fortifications.  Kind  comrades 
disinterred  my  husbahd’s  body  and  laid 
it  on  the  grass,  drawing  water  from  the 
well  they  washed  the  clay  from  his  face 
Celia  covered  it  with  her  handkerchief 
and  it  was  lifted  into  the  cart.  We  fol¬ 
lowed,  while  the  rebel  flag  flying  from 
the  fort  flaunted  defiance  after  the  weird 
and  lonely  procession.  We  met  no  one 
on  the  way,  but  here  and  there  a  stray 
dog,  which  was  attracted  by  the  hollow 
rumbling  of  the  cart,  barked  after  us 
We  laid  our  dead  in  a  pretty  part  of  the 
cemetery,  threw  on  the  mound  a  wreath 
of  larkspur,  which  we  had  gathered  near 
the  fort,  and,  bidding  good-bye  to  our 
miserable  companions,  who  anticipated 
Andersonville  and  its  horrors,  went  back 
to  our  boarding  house,  while  they  with 
their  long-handled  shovels  over  their 
shoulders,  wended  their  way  slowly  to¬ 
wards  the  hospital.  It  was  a  sad  evening 
when  we  reached  our  lodgings.  Out- 
hostess  had  changed  considerably  since 
morning  and  refused  to  give  us  supper 
We  had  money,  but  were  afraid  to  go  out 
to  purchase,  so  we  went  outside  and  sat 
on  the  door  stoop.  Soon  we  observed  a 
man  across  the  street,  close  to  the  corral 
dressed  in  surgeon’s  uniform.  We  thought 
he  tried  to  arrest  our  attention,  but  were 
afraid  to  encourage  him.  He  disappeared 
.  for  a  time  around  the  corner,  tout  when 
It  grew  darker  he  appeared  again,  and 
crossing  to  our  side  of  the  street,  passed 
close  to  us  and  dropped  a  note.  We  read 
it  in  our  room,  by  the  light  of  a  rag 
burning-  in  a  saucer  of  grease.  He  stated 
in  the  note  that  he  was  Lieutenant  Mc¬ 
Adams,  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
whose  number  I  cannot  recall;  that  he 
was  a  prisoner,  but  not  a  surgeon,  hav¬ 
ing  borrowed  the  uniform.  But  the  most 
startling  information  imparted  was  that 
we  were  prisoners  and  would  be  treated  as 
spies.  He  kne-tf  we  must  be  hungry  and  : 
would  bring  us  tea  and  hard  tack  from 
the  hospital  about  9  o'clock  that  night. 
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He  kept  his  promise,  dropping  the  tea 
and  crackers  cloge  to  the  stoop  on  which 
we  sat.  We  have  never  heard  of  or  seen 
McAdams  since,  when  we  learned  w9 
were  prisoners  tve  concluded  not  to  feport 
to  General  Lee,  but  Instead,  stole  out  of 
the  house  about  1  o’clock  In  the  morning', 
climbed  the  back  yard  fence  and  made 
for  the  Rofruiay  ro^,d  and  home.  When 
we  fdund  ourselves  out  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try,  terror  seized  ua,  and  we  were  brought 
to  a  realization  of  the  situation.  The 
chill  of  the  night  caused  us  fb  shiver,  for 
we  had  no  wrappings,  so  we  turned  to- 
ward  the  fort.  We  oould  see  the  fort 
through  the  misty  landscape.  I  knew  the 
Romney  road  lay  back  of  It. 

We  climbed  the  hill,  which  was  littered 
with  the  decaying  carcasses  of  horses 
and  mules,  cannon  balls  and  unexploded 
shell,  which  had  fallen  on  the  soft  hill¬ 
side,  and  lay  in  pockets  made  by  the 
feet  of  EarlVg  artillery  horses.  The  haze 
subsided  and  one  constellation  after  an¬ 
other  ajDpeared;  that  bright  luminary,  the 
moon,  wended  her  stately  way 
through  the  starry  path,  now 
and  then  gliding  behind  a 
cloud,  leaving  the  stars  on  duty,  then  ap¬ 
pearing  with  new  luster,  her  radiance  cov¬ 
ering  the  battlefield  with  a  silver  sheet. 
All  nature  seemed  in  harmony  with  the 
surroundings.  The  night  was  painfully 
quiet,  the  only  audible  sound  being  the 
lullaby  sung  by' a  little  stream  that  mean¬ 
dered  down  the  hill.  The  night  birds 
were  silent,  and  we  fancied  we  could  hear 
the  dripping  of  the  dew.  A  little  to  the 
left  stood  the  guns  like  so  many  sentinels, 
with  their  grinning  black  mouths.  We  in¬ 
tended  to  pass  them,  but  they  looked  so 
fiendish  we  were  afraid,  and  took  the 
longest  route  to  avoid  them.  We  passed 
the  fort  and  descended  the  hill,  glancing' 
stealthily  back  to  see  if  the  guns  were 
following.  The  moon  neared  the  shore 
of  the  sky,  the  shadows  deepened  and  we 
imagined  all  sorts  of  uncanny  things  and 
Celia,  being  a  good  elocutionist,  declaimed, 
“Night  showeth  knowledge  unto  right. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language;  their 
voice  is  not  heard;  yet  their  sound  goeth 
forth  to  all  generations.” 

We  sat  down  and  huddled  close  together. 
We  were  shivering,  and  our  clothing  soak 
ed  with  dew.  We  fancied  a  mythical  pres 
ence,  and  thought  we  saw  forms  coming 
out  of  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  The 
wind  stirred  the  dying  embers  of  distnat 
camp  fires  into  flame  and  a  lurid  glare  lit 
the  heavens  like  a  flash,  and  then  all  was 
dark.  Dawn  was  approaching,  and  tne 
soft  faint  streaks  of  daylight  glimmered 
through  the  rift.  We  arose  and  drew  near 
the  base  of  the  hill.  In  the  distance  we 
could  see  the  long  narrow  pictruesque 
Romney  road  with  its  widely-scattered 
antiquated  houses.  We  sat  down  betoma 

a  clump  of  bushes  to  avoid  being  seen  byl 
a  man  driving  a  cow  and  almost  scared) 
the  lives  out  of  a  cove  of  birds.  They 
flew  out  in  myriads,  circling  our  heads 
in  mingled  confusion,  chattering  wildly,  I 
but  soon  flew  away,  and  we  were  glad, 
for  we  feared  the  noise  would  attract  thef 
cowboy’s  attention.  As  the  day  advanced! 
the  sun  rose,  penetrated  the  mist,  dried 
our  dewy  clothes  and  evoked  from  the 
flowers  their  morning  fragrance.  We 
strolled  around  gathering  bunches  01 
white  and  purple  larkspur,  nearing  the 
road  as  we  culled.  We  were  on  the  look-| 
out  for  pickets,  when  a  rifle  shot  rang  out 
clear  and  sharp,  followed  by  other  shots 
in  quick  succession.  As  the  reports  re¬ 
verberated  over  the  hills  and  through  tne 
valleys  we  thought  a  whole  regiment  was 
firing.  Presently  we  heard  the  shrill  ana 
musical  notes  ,  of  the  bugle,  and  knew 
there  were  both  infantry  and  cavalry  at 
a  distance.  We  retraced  our  steps,  follow¬ 
ing  a  sheep  path  that  wound  round  the 
hill,  thinking  to  gain  the  road  indirectly, 
but  finding  ourselves  mistaken,  we  took 
a  more  direct  route,  which  brought  us  in 
the  presence  of  three  pickets  playing 
cards.  We  were  not  much  surprised,  as 
they  had  been  uppermost  in  pur  thoughts, 


and  We  - - 

to  avoid  'them,'  With 


the.  hill  a 
renewed  co 
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bonnets  swinging'  on  our  arms,  and  trem¬ 
bling  in  every  limb,  carrying  our  posies, 
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■  we  passed  by  as  unconcernedly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  We  were  not  intercepted,  and  at  last 
reached  the  Romney  road. 

We  walked  about  five  miles,  and,  being 
hungry,  approached  a  white  house  en¬ 
closed  within  paling  fence  with  a  long 
line  of  cherry  trees  in  front,  burdened 
with  blood  red  cherries.  The  occupant  and 
owner  of  this  house  was  Mrs.  Betsey  Jen¬ 
kins,  a  pleasant  woman  of  about  40.  She 
welcomed  us,  and  we  forgot  our  hunger 
for  a  time,  while  we  examined  a  large 
wheel  that  stood  in  front  of  the  mantel, 
with  a  hank  of  white  yarn  wound  around 
it.  There  was  a  similar  one  in  the  corner 
whidh  was  used  for  spinning.  These 
wheels  were  a  novelty  to  use,  and  we  ex¬ 
hibited  so  much  ignorance  as  to  their  use 

•  that  Betty  became  suspicious.  When  we 
told  her  we  were  northern  women  she 
almost  fainted.  She  was  afraid  to  assist 
us  We  told  her  we  were  famishing  cor 
food,  when  she  retired  us  into  a  private 
room  and  got  us  a  good  meal,  which  we 
enjoyed,  having  eaten  nothing  for  three 
days  but  the  crackers  we  got  from  Mc¬ 
Adams.  The  tea  he  gave  us  we  left  at  our  ' 
lodging  house,  having  had  no  opportunity 
to  use  it.  ,  ^  , 

We  remained  at  Betty’s  house  that 
night.  With  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  we; 
were  up  and  out.  Betty  prepared  break¬ 
fast  and  we  three  parted,  womanlike,  cry¬ 
ing.  When  we  were  a  distance  from  the 
house  we  looked  back,  and  there  stood 
Betty,  leaning  over  the  gate,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  watching  us  clown  the; 
long  dusty  road,  and  waving  farewell. 
Dear,  friendly  Betty.  We  never  heard  of 
her  again.  , 

The  beauty  of  the  morning  raised  our 
spirits;  the  .fresh  and  invigorating  air 
gave  us  strength.  The  scenery  was  sur¬ 
passing  in  grandeur  and  sublimity.  I  he 
trees  were  full  of  birds  and  their  liquid 
notes  filled  the  air.  Spotted  lizards  and 
little  squirrels  ran  along  the  fence  rails, 
brown  rabbits  scurried  across  the u?cacN; 
ows,  the  partridge  called  “Bob  w  hite  j 
and  the  perfume  of  honeysuckle  scented; 
the  air.  The  fields  were  covered  with] 
wild  flowers,  tall  red  pokeberry  stalks  or¬ 
namented  the  fence  corners  and  berry, 
bushes  were  white  with  blossoms.  The 
ravines  ivere  covered  with  dark  green  vel-j 
vety  moss,  and  silver  streams  of  murmur¬ 
ing  water  ran  zigzag  through  clumps  of 
willows  and  laved  the  roots  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  fern  and  wild  sunflower. 

We  had  walked  about  twelve  miles, when, 
we  met  a  man  riding  a  big  bay  horse.  He; 
seemed  friendly,  and  remarked:  ^Theres 
a  right  smart  chance  of  weather,  raean- 
irg  the  heat.  We  paid  no  attention,  and, 
passed  on.  About  a  mile  further  on  we 
came  to  a  farm  house,  situated  below  the 
level  of  the  road,  with  a  running  stream 
in  front,  whose  bosom  was  covered  with 
ducks  and  geese.  We  descended  tfee  stair 
way  leading  down  from  the  road,  and  en 
tered.  Here  we  found  an  old  man  and  a 
tall  woman,  the  latter  feigning  to  he  deaf 
and  dumb  to  strangers  on  account  of  the 
troublesome  times.  We  asked  for ’  s< ome- 
thing  to  eat.  It  being  soon  after  the  bat¬ 
tle,  the  old  man,  with  a  little  explanation 
on  our  part,  took  in  the  situation.  He  got 
a  piece  of  table  linen  in  which  he  tied 
meat,  bread  and  cheese,  and,  carrying  te 
bundle  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  we  :Eol.ow- 
ing  after,  told  us  how  far  and  what  way 
we  should  go,  before  we  would  meet  Mul- 
ligan’s  scouts.  We  thanked  him,  but  he 
pfid  no  attention,  and,  hurrying  down  the 
steps,  was  scon  in  the  house,  closing  the 
door  with  a  bang.  Turning  off  the  road 
we  sat  on  a  log  and  ate  ravenously.  Re- , 
suming  our  journey,  we  found  our  rations ; 
a  burden,  and  threw  th cm  away.  The| 
heat  was  oppressive,  and  the  dust  suf 
eating,  so  we  turned  off  the^highwaj 
sought  the  cool  forest;  huf  we  were  a 
Of  snakes,  and  the  <harp  twigs 
blistered  $|id_  swollen  fegt.  We 
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Guards  and  pickets  will  pass. 

. . .  Md$k. .  . . .  S.o 
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By  order  of^i-eHLjOlen.  T75b~J~tG 
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'  ■—  Major  and  ProvostMurihal^d^rm^Gw^s.  ~3? 

fn  av.aiilng^o.y^gTf  0f  ^  tij.ny  pass,  I  cfo  ffoTei'ntflyplc'rige' 

Jjonor>  by  my  signature  attached, that  I  am  a  true  and  loyal  citizen 
of  the  Confederate  States ;  that  I  vri!3  not  take  up  arms  against  them, 
or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  same  in  any  marmei 
whatsoever.  Signed: 


[rac  simile  of  pass  signed  by  General  Lee  and  Major 
sed  to  take  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  and  this  was  the  cause 
s,  -to  which  General  Lee  added  the  last  four  words,  Maj 
gh,  an  error  that  often  occurred.] 
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idgford,  now  in  Mrs.  McCaffrey’s  possession.  She, 
her  arrest.  Major  Bridgford  filled  out  the  first  two' 
Bridgford  thought  her  husband’s  name  was  Benrr 
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|y*j£  ou*  eh«es  but  could  not,  We  clam- 
?hTk  hZVL  rocK lo^  and  tkroulh  low, 
lv  wibl,ch  maae  it  tiresome,  flnal- 

i^bei1“  tofced  to  take  the  highway.  We 
limped  painfully,  while  we  tramped  ankle- 

wa@cf»Ai  iv,du8t  ,u.nd@r  a  hurnlngr  gun.  We 
waded  the  nprtji  arjd  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac.  The  water  was  low  and  trans¬ 
parent,  and  the  river  beds  sfony.  We 
amused  ourselves  awhile  laving  our  blis¬ 
tered  fget,  gathering  beautiful  stones  of 
many  colors,  which  we  afterward  threw 
away.  Twice  we  came  to  where  roads  or 
paths  converged,  and  were  at  a  loss  to 
.know  which  one  to  take,  but  Celia  remem- 
i?,ere,dJ:he  Scriptural  injunction  that  the 
I  Straight  path  was  the  right  path— there- 
1  fore  we  turned  neither  to  the  right  nor 
I  the  left.  YVe  saw  a  house  in  the  distance 
and  a  few  matronly  cows  and  sheep  in  a 
held,  whose  acquaintance  we  tried  to 
| make,  but  they  would  have  none  of  it 
and,  throwing  their  tales  in  the 
air,  ran  ofiE  bellowing.  The  poor 
frightened  sheep  scattered  and  hid  in  the 
bushes.  We  entered  the  house  and  found 
an  old  man  plaiting  a  straw  hat,  and  his 
wife  making  cherry  pies.  They  had  lit¬ 
tle  to  say,  but  gave  us  milk  and  pie.  The 
pie  had  neither  shortening  nor  sugar — 
the  top  crust  was  burned,  while  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  dough.  We  drank  the  milk  and 
went  on.  About  3  o’clock  we  encountered 
a  heavy  ■storm,  accompanied  with  thun¬ 
der  and  vivid  lightning.  We  were  drench¬ 
ed.  Fortunately  it  did  not  last,  and  the 
sun  coming  out  in  his  strength  soon  dried 
our  clothes.  According  to  our  computa¬ 
tion  we  were  now  about  eighteen  mi’es 
[from  Winchester,  four  miles  from  the 
Cacapon  bridge,  and  nine  miles  from 
;  where  we  expected  to  meet  General  Mul¬ 
ligan  s  scouts.  We  hobbled  along  as 
best  we  could,  being  handicapped  by  our 
half-dried  skirts,  about  two  miles  until 
]  we  came  to  a  house  on  the  road  side  in¬ 
closed  by  a  dilapidated  fence.  A  clucking 
I  hen  strutted  noisily  about,  and  a  tribe  of 


■  iSet  UP  a  cry  °f  alarrrT as  we  ap- 

proached.  A  m^n  and  woman  were 
leaning  over  the  garden  gate,  quietly  chat- 
|  ting-  As  soon  as  they  saw  us,  they 
^eemed  alarmed,  particularly  the  woman 
™h°  eyed  us  carefully  and  impudently’ 
and  whispered  to  her  companion.  We  no- 
:  ticed  the  agitation  and  felt  uneasy,  but 
;  screwing  our  courage  up  to  the  sticking 
!  Pomt,  we  passed  along  as  unconcernedly 
,  as  poss^Ie.,  We  anticipated  trouble  and 
i  shied  off  into  the  woods,  but  did  not 
1  niake  much  headway  on  account  of  the 
dense  growth  of  brush  and  pine 
At  last  we  came  to  the  Cacapon  water 
We  had  walked  about  twenty  miles  but 
the  meandering  of  the  road  added  a  great¬ 
er  distance.  We  reconnoitered,  and  found 
a  tree  fallen  across  the  stream,  which 
was  high  above  the  water,  and  Celia 
couLd  not  cross  it.  I  coaxed  and  entreat- 

®d;,buj;  a11  to  no  purpose.  The  water  was 
lull  of  snakes,  and  the  banks  were  lined 
with  villainous  looking  frogs.  We  found 
fault  with  each  other,  Celia  resisting  mv 
entreaties,  and  blaming  me  for  the  esca- 
ipade;  she  quoted  Scripture  to  fit  the  ' 
j  crime,  for  she  was  full  of  texts:  “He 
'that  cometh  not  by  the  door,  but  climbeth 
up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber.”  I  saw  the  point,  laughed 
and  we  crossed  the  bridge.  s 

fWne  wre  vn0!/  about  twenty-two  miles 
fiom  Winchester,  and  five  miles  from 
wnere  we  expected  to  meet  Mulligan’s 
I  scouts.  We  had  proceeded  about  fifty 
yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
when  we  were  halted  by  a  handsome 
young  cavalry  officer,  whom  we  after- 
wards  found  to  be  Lieutenant  Bell, nephew 
of  General  Bell,  C.  S.  A.  He  touched  his 
cap  and  accosted  us:  “Good  evening  la¬ 
dies.  Have  yau  a  pass?”  Travel-stained 
footsore,  faces  blistered,  hungry  and  ut¬ 
terly  wretched,  we  hung  our  heads  and 
did  not  answer.  We  were  too  full  of 
misery. 

The  daylight  faded  slowly,  the  night 


52 


grew  chilly,  setting ^sun**  shot  1 

bending  grass.  The  settmg  west 

slanting  ?P'ke"e„fsrTnd  acrols  the  road, 
through  the  tre^s  a  &t  a  distance, 

The  cavalry  horses  king  his  equip- 

pawing  the  ftstand  ctangWB  ufting.  his 
ments,  every  now  looking  toward 

head  with  a  man  tic  bowed  head, 

his  rider.  whostooa  with  his  fingers: 
rubbing  up  aoddow  the  front  of 
the  buttons  ^thi'hasaear?y  .T'une-the  sun 

had -lef  the  shadows  deeded,  ^d  me . 

inagy  ^There  we  three  stood 

ering  notes  of  tneioie  heads— 

ted  to  and  fro  and  ^  r& 

the  owl  b0°t®d  feet  in  the  dust' 

vines.  We  buried  _  their  nakedness, 

S  «SrVS,ne  f  !&,*%£ 

K&TSSf  S«  S'meant  on  «o  Rich- 

mond.  «  ii  tnirl  ns  ws  Imd  been  ctr-i 

Lieutenant  Bell  told  os' mi  General  R  I 

rested  as  ^!esb(Py  ed  «  should  not  be| 

E-  }  J^iv-  took  for  we  thought  we; 
made  to  walk  dac,  whole  road  over 

would  have  to  tramP  the  wn  ^  dj 

not 'he  the  case -  that  he  would  take  us  to. 


Castle  Thunder,  Where  the  Ladies 
Were  Incarcerated. 


a  house  in  the  woods  °^|fst£ry  w^urfa 
Smith  where  Miss  Bell,  his  sister,  wo,  aj. 

search  us.  a  defile  in  the  moun- 

SnVwwfh  rose  very  high  on^ther^de  ; 

to%el  patehn?fasky  studded  with  misty 
StOur  captor  told  us  these  mountains  were  j 

were  to  remain  for  tne  pigni.  win- 1 

was  two-storied,  painted  white.  The  win 
Z™  were  wire-covered,  and  here  anu 
there  T  glimmer  of  light  shone  through 
making  the  green  look  greener  Oppo 
alto  the  house,  on  the  other  siae  oi  uic 
close  to  what  had  once  heen  a  ham, 
ftood  a  lot  of  unsheltered  wagons,  bug-, 

«**,«•«  ■“!?  A??ouna‘oiaarofS“f! 

Vinnnd  in  a  yellow  bandana.  Dinah  was 

as 

is  egMtiflaf  £? 


luxury  rt.el.ua  W« ■  „“”«e  »'er‘f 

isvftsx  £sr,arJ  -  - 

to  mail  them  when  we  had  reacnea 
lines.  Celia  suggested  reducing  tnexn^o 

fsSifiiilsgs,-1 

anCe  with  a  scjuQaKy  anologrized 

Mrs.  #”Kr»s 

r!«Vr*~  f»  “|  ssjEfsassi 

far  when  the  ^F^yer  whit™!  a  hick- 

XVavefeTati 

the  road  divide*.  Our  ®f^7that  they 

SSSt  SKw 

n0^eh  hMwfSi  ^ 

fortable  room,  with  °nd 

hangings!  M  wJprolped  up  with 

=  Sc'uel 

5S&r«^as%a»SSjSii 

sss  saw?*?  ,^‘sr.o?, 

ffife  3°, 'he  'Sjifit  ssSf  ,rw™ ' 

s-SSl»|;rIK 

scanty,  consisting  orcorn i  bread,  ryewt 
fee  and  sorfk^IIf_dvm°f  the  house  called 


with  butter iiul  *  ~  a£LThTi 

afternoon,  and  were  taken  to  ueneiai 
L¥hehCl|neaaiewas  nothin,  but  ^  the ! 

tBnIotef 

»  Si«  -“ST’Kr  “« ‘ooY‘iSSK.M.“o . 

as  well  hang  our  harps  on  the  strange  . 

sissiM' 


i 


\ 


In  the  morning  we  took  the  first  stage 
for  Stannton.  As  we  traveled  down  the 
Shenandoah  we  saw  Lee’s  army  march¬ 
ing  to  Gettysburg,  and  taking  their  num¬ 
ber  into  consideration,  we  trembled  for 
the  fate  of  our  forces  when  they  should 
meet.  We  were  hungry,  and  our  troopers 
picked  cherries  and  begged  flap- 
jacks  and  bonny  clabber  from 
the  surrounding  farm  -  houses 
for  us.  Some  of  the  cakes  we  ex¬ 
changed  with  a  wounded  Confederate, 
riding  on  top  of  the  coach,  for  maple 
molasses.  The  first  stopping,  place  after 
leaving  Winchester  was  Mt.  Jackson. 
The  house  was  kept  by  Jackson,  a  brother 
of  the  man  who  shot  Colonel  Ellsworth. 
It  was  a  beautiful  spot.  The  inn  was 
old  but  picturesque,  and  built  on  a  rise. 
A  couple  of  wide-spreading  trees  espal- 
iered  the  front.  At  the  side  of  the  house 
a  row  of  oleanders  contrasted  their 
bloom  with  green  of  the  foliage,  and 
a  cypress  vine,  trained  on  strings,  cov¬ 
ered  the  window.  A  gourd  vine  clam¬ 
bered  up  over  the  woodshed,  almost 
concealing  the  door,  compelling  Julius  to 
double  himself  when  he  went  in  and 
out  for  wood.  Our  host  was  a  tail  man 
with  little  to  say,  but  his  wife  made  up 
for  his  reticence.  She  raged  at  us— called 
us  names  and  likened  us  to  a  lot  of 
;  thieving  Yankee  soldiers,  who,  she  said, 
had  stolen  her  chickens  and  robbed  her 
I  onion  bed.  She  refused  hospitality  and 
I  said  we  should  not  sleep  in  her  house. 
jWe  went  into  the  orchard  and  sat  on  a 
bench,  under  an  apple  tree,  where 
a  robin,  perched  on  the  topmost  limb 
cheered  us  With  his  song.  A  genuine 
southern  mamy,  with  her  kinky  hair 
plaited  and  tied  in  knots,  stood  over  an 
iron  kettle,  stirring  soap.  She  looked 
askance  at  us,  not  daring  to  speak,  and 
by  her  actions  we  knew  we  had  her  sym¬ 
pathy.  We  sat  there  about  an  hour,  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  having  relented,  asked  us 
m  to  supper.  At  bed  time  we  were 
given  a  large,  square  room,  double-bed¬ 
ded,  uncarpeted  and  lighted  with  a 
grease  saucer.  A  picture  of  the  “Sailor’s 
Return  ’  adorned  the  wall,  a  rocker  and 
gmall  stand,  upon  which  was  a  copy  of 
Baxter’s  “Saint’s  Rest,”  stood  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  We  examined  the  title,  but  did  not 
scan  the  pages,  considering  the  gloom  suf¬ 
ficient  without  dosing  ourselves  with  its 
contents.  We  awbke  refreshed  and  set 
out  for  Staunton.  1  ■  et 

The  day  was  lov&y.  and  the  beauty  of 
the  valley  with  its  silver  pools,  tricklin'1- 
streams,  moss-covered  rocks  and  hedges 
of  wild  roses  was  beybnd  description  The 
birds  whistled  and  Wiled,  and  the  unceas¬ 
ing  notes  of  the  ihsect  tribes  filled  the 
woods.  We  arrived  at  Staunton  about  4 
o  clock  and  were  Comfortably  housed  at 
the  Staunton  hotel, but  had  nothing  to  eat 
We  should  have  gone  supperless  to  bed 
but  for  the  shrewdness  of  the  colored 
chambermaid,  who,  under  pretense  of 
making  the  bed,  got  into  our  room  and 
without  a  sign  of  recognition  began  to 
beat  the  pillows,  spread  the  quilts  and 
make  a  fuss  generally.  She  gave  us  a  sig¬ 
nificant  glance  and  passed  out.  The  guard 
who  paced  up  and  down  the  hallway 
,  looked  in  to  see  if  all  was  right,  locked 
the  door  and  we  were  alone  for  the  night 
We  examined  the  bed  and  found  a  dozen 
biscuits  under  the  quilt  and  a  bucket  of 
itea  under  the  bed.  We  ate  with  gusto 
land  silently  thanked  our  benefactress 
We  informed  our  general  of  the  tahospf: 
table  treatment,  and  at  our  request  he 
|  sent  for  the  prov9st  marshal,  Mr.  Alex- 

Bander,  who  immediately  ordered  the  hotel 
keeper  to  bring  us  to  the  table,  which 
he  did,  hut  took  revenge  by  putting  Us  at 
a  table  in  the  center  of  the  dining  room 

f^e°nUTe1Tad^e^^^\°rfotealUyhe^ 

fe,;=  whichnwaS0fcone 

sidered  audacious  by  the  regular  board- 

We  left  Staunton  for  Richmond  by  rail 
Before  leaving  the  hotel  we  gave  the 
chambermaid  who  had  befriended  us  a  SI 
I  greenback,  the  ribtoft  from  our  hat  tm* 


fonnri .  Y?  arrived  at  the  station  and 
-5&°ut two  hundred  of  our  prisoners 
[from  Winchester  awaiting  transportation 
2?  *,he  8a«ie  train  They  had  marched  to 
n„tun  on,  ahead  of  us.  We  bid  good-by  to 
our  cavalry  g-Uard,  boarded  the  train  and 
L®  *°°n  on  our  way.  When  the  train 
the  atatiopg,  we  were  almost 
f. unseated  by  the  crowd  that  scrambled 
.£des  of  tbe  car  and  poked  their 
vta<?s  through  the  windows  to  see  the 
Women.  We  arrived  at  Richmond 
wniia  f’tternoon,  and  were  obliged  to 
a  ,distanee  from  the  station  to 
Castle  Thunder  followed  by  the  curious 
s^xes>  our  male  companions 
!  marching  after  to  Libby. 

tak|n  into  the  provost  mar- 
!tlal  ®  off'oe.  under  Castle  Thunder,  where 
m'n0f<^Un*  -he  pr!son  authorities  selecting 
firi»r^iaptaJns  tQ  be  executed,  in  case  the 
tederal  government  should  hang  Fitzhugh 
Lee.  They  drew  lots,  and  when  the  draw- 

T  iL!'aSTOTer’  they  were  taken  back  to 
iu,;!.  J  e  were  escorted  into  a  tunnel- 
iiKe  passage  and  up  a  rickety  pair  nf 
a  cell  12x15  feet,  with  no  fur- 
niohment.  There  was  one  window  of 

we  useTfnr  ?aneS(.’  Wlti1  a  large  sill>  which 
for  a  seai’  and  we  were  cautioned 
ho  heads  inside  lest  we  should 

o?ofibot’  .There  were  other  women  In  the 
castle,  who  wore  waiting  to  be  sent  home 
tbe  next  truce,  there  being  no  charges 
I  aiPst  them-  Mrs.  McCandless,  of  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  wife  of  Turzeon  Mc- 
I(ia"dl®s|?  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia  regu- 
among  the  number.  We  were 
whnme+h  by  -an  old  white-headed  man, 
jj;‘°^the.prlsoners  called  "Anti-Christ.”  I 
n£t  take  °ur  money,  some  S75  or 
IwL  ,  afterwar<t  heard  that  the  old  man 
was  hung  with  the  Wirtz  gang.  An  order 
Seir°mn,the  Confederate  authorities  to 
senci  the  other  women  home.  Major  Alex- 
ander  commandant  of  the  prison,  told 
H*em  to  be  ready  to  leave  early  next 
morning.  Asking  for  the  Bengough  wom- 
fUj  we  answered  to  our  names,  when  he 
informed  us  we  were  held  as  spies  and 
be  forwarded  to  some  place  in 
i  «.C*Eollna:  cried  when  the  worn-1 

the  prison.  Up  to  this  time  we 
had  been  sleeping  on  the  bare  floor,  but' 
the  major  bettered  our  condition.  He  sent1 
;Us  a  mattress,  pillows  and  covering,  as 
|  well  as  colored  women  to  wait  upon  us. 
We  slept  little  that  night,  feeling  horri¬ 
bly  alone.  Moonlight  flooded  the  room. 

Ve  sot  up  and  looked  out  on  the  James 
river;  we  wondered  what  our  friends  were 

p  o-Sf  aw  if  should  ever  see  them 
a°a‘n,-,  We  asked  permission  to  burn  the 
?as  all  night,  and  it  was  granted,  then  the 
lapse  of  time  had  its  effect,  and  we  ad¬ 
justed  our  lives  to  suit  the  situation.  The 
!  food  was  not  nourishing;  it  consisted  of 
Dr^ci  ana  C0^e,made  of  parched  rye.  We 
,paid  $14  in  greenbacks  for  a  pound  of  tea: 
j  it  was  poor  in  quality,  but  we  preferred  it 
to  rye.  A  chaplain  visited  us  every  day 
jand  left  Bibles.  We  asked  for  other  lit-' 
erature,  and  in  a  few  days  he  returned 
bringing  a  beautifully  illustrated  copy  of 
Don  Quixote.”  He  must  have  given  us 
up  for  lost  souls  as  he  never  came  again 
One  day  we  saw  a  line  of  Confederate 
soldiers  driving  cattle  along  Carey  street 
m  front  of  the  prison.  Each  soldier  had 
a  hoop-skirt  about  his  neck,  and  every¬ 
thing  conceivable  in  shoes,  dry  goods  and 
notions  tied  to  each  hoop.  That  night  we 
learned  Gettysburg  had  been  fought 
through  a  prisoner  confined  on  the  floor 
above  who  unraveled  his  stocking  and 
tied  the  yarn  to  a  note  with  a  piece  of  a 
nail  for  ^weight  to  let  it  down  outside 
The  tapping  of  the  nail  on  the  glass  at¬ 
tracted  our  attention,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  shot  we  drew  it  in.  The  paper  on 
which  the  message  was  written  was  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  long  and  a  quarter 
fof  an  inch  wide,  and  read:  "Gettysburg— 
rebs  whipped.”  The  captured  cattle  be- 
!  longed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  our  fare  was 
varied  for  a  time  with  fresh  beef— once  we 
got  three  tomatoes,  two  cucumbers  and  a 
dried  apple  pie  without  shortening,  baked 
on  a  saucer,  but  it  tasted  better  than 


anY  pie  we  had  ever  ea-ten  ^egre  <>r  s^e. 

Shortly  after  the  ho >  P  prisoners 

passed  about  1,000  YanK|e  wgre 

marched  up  the  sarn  opposite  Castle 
housed  in  an  old  building ^PP^at  and 

Thunder.  ah?ytVlI'™enSthrew  a  bone  out 
bread.  One  of  ^fh^e„uard  instantly  fired 

on  the  pavement,  the  guaram^  ^  &  fine_ 

into  the  crowd’u^.t  Provocation.  We  saw 
looking  %n  without  piovo  ^  stretcher, 

him  carried  to  the  ho  P  gh  the  canvas 
the  blood  streaming  received  frequent 
onto  the  pavement  We  receivea  i 

visits  from  people  of  n°te;ho^  t|  jeff 
backs  were  borrowed  p  Benja- 

Davis,  G°ye™°rr  See’r,  commandant  of 
mm  and  Major  lurnex,  a.  returned. 

Libby.  nf  a  N  Y  regiment,  was 

5S2SS “Sll. *  Unham  left  Richmond 
when  we  did.  Alexander  told  us  he 

One  evening  Major  Alexanderttve  duty_ 

had  been  ordered  t  g  earance  0f  pns- 

s&^ss  -If  EE 

?Tc! oc^ta^S^^,  r  route  | 

P*»nX|! 

of  the  Castle.  One°tw«i'  is  Over.” 

sang,  “When  This  -ruel  asked  what 

We  encored  the  mmstrt  LMassachUsetts.’  j 

regiment-  Hocaiiea  and  received 

We  replied  Pennsyivai  ,  t0  march 

,  three  rousing  cheers  iuc  went>  leaying 
was  given  and  away  th^y  feU  miserable, , 
us  lonelier  than  < ;ye  }  ourselves  from; 

and  could  hardly  restrain  ou  dow  to 

putting  our  heads  °atn°fJnteheir  retreat-' 
watch  them.  The  so  d-ed  away  when 
ing  feet  had  scarce  y  appearance 

Major  Alexander  made  h  h  told 

(we  had  not  retired  that  nigj  ^ogsible  t0 

us  to  make  ready  as  s  ™  We  made 
take  the  train  ‘'L^f  o-jr  limited 

ourselves  realized  that 

wardrobe  would  aaow  CeUa,s  hat  was 

we  were  laughmto  stocK  .  had  been 

faded  and  out  of  ’dirty,  brown  col- 

black  hut  now  was  of :  a .  Qiriy,  mmlng, 

or.  and  without  a  particle  oig  chamber_| 
having  given  the  r  ghoes  bearing  the 

maid  at  Staunton.  Our  Were! 

name  of  Schmerxz,  ^  sides;our 

down  at  the  heel  a  hands  bare.  We 

stockings  mln^®  Iefroin  the  effects  of  the 
had  not  recovered  from  me  long! 

tramp  along  the  Romney  ^  nts 

ride  down  the  Shenanu  launder- 

hrought  tea  and  biscuu ^  onei  givmg 

ed  white  skirts.  _e  eacn  ^  a  $2  green- 
the  others  to  th  ote  'good-bye  to  thei 
back  apiece.  We vYeaf  of  “Don  Quixote,”  I 

chaplain  on  the  fy  a  cornfort  it  had 

and  thanked  him  for  ^n  faTeweU  stanza, 

given  us.  We  yLif  an(x  x  tbe  other,; 

Celia  composing  one-haK  book  (he  being 

in  Major  Alexanders!  books  on  the 

a  sea  captain),  placing  ^  gQ  often  sat 
window  sill  the  sear  w  the  jameS  river' 
upon  and  looked  oft^o  bad(j  the  colored, 
in  our  loneliness,  y  for  they  had 

women  an  affectionate  adieu,  gLtlJ  ' 

comforted  us  to  the  d  l e  ander  passed 
and  accompanied _  by  Al  rickety  prison, 
down  the  ?ark,  grue  and  freedom, 

stairs  out  into  the  curve  wafted  over 

When  the  fresh  mormng  against  the 
over  our  faces  we  stamen  ^  friendfJ 
wall,  hut  visions  of ^  h°  and  We  soon 
gave  us  renewed  streng  and  hig  guaxd 
revived.  Colonel  D  iting  0Ur  arrival, 

were  in  the  culv  prisoners  leav- 

for  we  three  were  tne  on  y  p  It  was 

ing  Castle  Thunder  that  morning 

k  long  distance  to  the^tatmu.®  ^ 

and  were  w“rfh  “  ^  Alexander,  and  left 

We  bade  good-bye  tc^Aie  here  an  ex- 

Richmond  for  City  f-oim,  . ,ace  We  ern. 
change  oL  prisoner  J  P  Libby  priso-. 

barked,  along  three  hours 

kheSad",ohf°us"onleitXJi;SPveSsel,  and  sa.ledj 
down  the  Chesapeake. - - 


- We-pasfd  f °^esseMonroeoandh 

ton  Koadstand  sa  went  down  with 

en  Cumberland  that  we^  We  lanueu 

on  board,  above  the  v  a  hotel  there 

at  Annapolis  stopping  at^^^^  furnished 
about  one. week,  “°adr^heBnce  to  Baltimore, 
us  without  Prl°?’ tinn  was  furnished  us  to 
where  transportation  was  ^  n  depot 

Pittsburg.  Vi  e  arri  ofNovemher  and 

here  the  tetter  pa: round-about  route.  We 
•  reached  home  by  a  r  uWic,  as  we  were 
did  not  care  to  lace  x  i  We  sent  no 

ashamed  of  erePcoming,  but  walked  in 
word  that  we  were  cm  ^  mother  were 
unannounced.  T  ain  not  believe  their 

panic-stricken,  and  u  org  f  miles 

JSaiTrf=iSi B w* were 

lionesses  °f  Lottie  Bengough  McCaffrey. 

,  oc  -i  q«5  less  than  three 
-MalC^re' the  surrender  of  Lee,  the 

weeks  before  the  u  a  petersburg, 

following  fPp®arnedral  Lee  has  broken 
Va.,  pbp8I' allps  lines,  carrying  them 
through  Ci  ant  s  g  large  number 

by  assault,  captu  S p  .  the  cam. 

of  prisoners,  fr0m  that 

paign  m  a.  kil,g  jor  General  Lee’s 
Grant  was  l00i“PStJ.0fVav  as  it  was  in 

army  is  the  same  ^  g  y  gylvania  and 

the  Wildernes  ,  battie  to-day  dem- 

Gai?e3tiatto  TThe  Yankee  army  is  a 
onstrates  “  s-  c  uit.s  as  the  old  vet- 

body  Iw  become  disgusted  and  gone 
erans  ^  hale  staid  in  our 

home.  Th°s|  ™  to-night  beneath  a 

neighborhood  sleep  to-mgnt  ^  Rap._ 

?£  f.?r  m.na Jo  do  a  tUnE 

they  da  i.t  and  do  jdnghL_ — J 

VALUED  DECORATIONS. 


MEDALS  BESTOWED  ON  OCR  CIVIL 
WAR  HEROES. 


Captain  T.  R.  Kerr,  of  Pittslmrg,  Re¬ 
cently  Received  One— The  Only 
Heraldry  That  Columbia  Knows. 
The  Act  of  Congress  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Medal  -  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
Idea  of  the  Institutions-Otlier 

Medals  Conferred  by  Our  Govern¬ 
ment-Description  of  the  Medal. 

Our  true  and  tried  nation,  whose 
•  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  most  thor°"|h  Yf 
democratic  possible,  knows  nothm^o^ 
the  boast  of  heraldry.  That  our  . 
try  is  directly  descended  from  a  p  P 
whose  rulers  gave  decorations  I 

or  as  “patents  of  nobility  ®a  f  jJ 
denied.  But  these  degenerating^^ 
lies  were  lost  to  view  m 
struggle  for  liberty  made  by  the  P 
SLuof  tn.  revolution.  The  decora¬ 
tions  of  effete  £ 

urizeiJ  by  tbcir  oric,i^<i  ri prav- 

been  hauled  down  long  lines  of  decaj 

ing  nobility  .until  tb8yF™aope°for  a  few 
chased  anywhere  m  Eayope 
thousand  dollars  or  pounds.  . 


man  of  sterling  worth  and  integrity 
they  represent  no  value. 

The  only  decoration  that  carries  hon¬ 
or  with  it  to  the  mind  of  a  patriot  of 
these  United  States  is  that  won  by  gal¬ 
lant  service  in  arms.  European  gov¬ 
ernments  of  to-day  have  slowly  come 
to  recognize  meritorious  service  in 
their  behalf,  and  nearly  all  give  dec- 
1  orations  of  some  kind  for  heroic  con- 
j  duct.  Prussia  has  her  order  of  knight- 
jhood  known  as  the  “Iron  Cross,”  which 
was  instituted  in  1813  by  Frederick 
William  III.  Spain  has  several  orders, 
which  have  been  so  generally  bestowed 
that  they  mean  but  little  now.  Italy 
has  her  “Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,”  car¬ 
rying  with  it  three  grades  of  pensions. 
The  gallant  General  Phil  Kearney  was 
the  first  American  officer  ever  decorat¬ 
ed  with  this  medal,  which  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  Emperor  Napoleon. 

J  But  in  the  past  three  decades  the  or¬ 
der  and  decoration  have  both  under¬ 
gone  so  many  changes  that  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  military  merit  they  are  not 
i  worth  striving  for. 

The  Victoria  cross  of  England  more 
‘nearly  approaches  the  idea  of  our  own 
Republican  institutions  than  any  of 
the  others.  This  was  established  in  1856, 
and  a  year  later  was  given  to  brave 
soldiers  of  the  Crimea,  “for  valor.”  It 
can  be  given  only  to  those  who  have 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  en¬ 
emy  some  signal  act  of  courage,  or  de¬ 
votion  to  their  country.  Tuscany  has 
its  order  of  “Military  merit,”  while 
(China  confers  the  famous  "yellow  jack¬ 
et,”  which,  as  all  readers  of  the  daily 
papers  know,  was  but  recently  taken 
away  from  the  great  Li  Hung  Chang 
because  he  was  charged  by  the  em¬ 
peror  with  being  lax  in  making  prepa- 
ratiTTfis^ior  the  present  conflict  with 
Japan.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
General  Grant,  in  his  famous  tour 
|  around  the  world  a  few  years  ago,  was 
decorated  by  the  rulers  of  nearly  all 
the  countries  through  which  he  trav¬ 
eled,  in  recognition  of  his  bravery  as  a 
spldier  and  strategic  sagacity  as  a 
!  commander. 

In  1862,  after  lengthy  discussion  of 
I  the  subject,  congress  passed  the  fol- 
j  lowing  resolution : 

Resolved,  By  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
1  of  America,  in  congress  assembled 
;  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
cause  2,000  medals  of  honor  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  suitable  emblematic  de¬ 
vices,  and  to  direct  that  the  same  be 
presented,  in  the  name  of  congress,  to 
such  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates^  as  shall  most  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  gallantry  in  action 
and  their  soldier-like  qualities  during 
the  present  insurrection. 

The  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose  adopted  a  design  as  follows: 
“A  five-pointed  star,  tipped  with  tre¬ 
foil,  each  point  containing  a  crown  of 
laurel  and  oak.  In  the  middle  within 
a  circle  of  thirty-four  stars.  America, 
personified  as  Minerva,  stands  with  her 
left  hand  resting  on  the  fasces,  while 
with  her  right,  in  which  she  holds  a 
shield  emblazoned  with  the  American 
arms,  she  repulses  Discord,  represent¬ 
ed  by  two  snakes  in  each  hand,  the 
whole  suspended  by  a  trophy  of  two 
crossed  cannons,  balls  and  a  sword 
surmounted  by  the  American  eagle’ 


I  which  is  united  by  a  ribbon  of  thir¬ 
teen  stripes  palewise,  gules  and  argent 
and  a  chief  azure  to  a  clasp  composed 
of  two  cornucopias  and  the  American 
arms.” 

I  „Mfrc?,  3’  18GS-  another  act  was  pass¬ 
ed  to  the  effect  that  “the  President 
cause  to  be  struck  from  the  dies  re 
1  cently  prepared  at  the  United  States 
“jut  for  ,the  PurP°se,  medals  of  honor 
additional  to  those  authorized  bv  the 
act  of  July  21,  1862,  and  present  the 
such  officers,  non-commission¬ 
ed  officers  and  privates  as  have  most 
distinguished  or  may  hereafter  most 
distinguish  themselves  in  action  and 
the  sum  of  $20,000  is  hereby  a’ppro- 
.  Plated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  same."  Until 
;  the  passage  of  this  act,  only  privates 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  ac¬ 
tion  could  be  awarded  this  medal  A 
strong  effort  was  made  in  1865  to  get 
!  congress  to  award  to  commissioned 
officers  medals  of  a  more  pretentious 
character.  It  was  also  desired  that  if 
;  at  any  time  they  performed  other  acts 
of  valor  that  they  be  permitted  to  add 
them  to  the  inscription  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  medal,  which  reads:  “Pre¬ 
sented  to  -  by  congress  for  _  at 

- ,”  and  the  date  of  the  deed  and  the 

presentation.  The  effort  fell  through 
however,  and  the  medal  remains  as  it 
was  when  first  designed. 

The  first  heroic  act  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  which  called  for  a  medal  oc¬ 
curred  April  23,  1861.  At  that  time  the 
Eighth  United  States  infantry  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Cor¬ 
poral  John  C.  Hesse,  of  Company  A 
who  was  clerk  at  regimental  head¬ 
quarters,  is  now  a  clerk  in  the  war  de¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  and  he  tells 
his  own  story  of  how  that  first  medal 
was  won,  when  a  number  of  his  com¬ 
rades  were  taken  prisoner  by  Colonel 
Van  Dorn: 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  capture 
upon  going  to  the  former  office  of  the 
regimental  headquarters,  the  building 
being  then  in  possession  and  under 
control  of  the  rebels,  I  met  there  Lieu- 


tenant  Hartz  and  Sergeant  Major  JpsJ 
K.  Wilson,  of  the  Eighth  infantry.  Our, 
regimental  colors  being  in  tl*e  offic$„! 
Lieutenant  Hartz  proposed  to  us  to. 
take  the  colors  from  the  staffs,  conceal 
them  beneath  our  clothing  and  try  to  : 
carry  them  off,  and  we  did  so.  I  took  , 
the  torn  colors  which  the  regiment  had  j 
carried  through  the  Mexican  war,  put 
it  around  my  body  under  my  shirt  and  ! 
blouse,  and  passed  out  of  the  building;  j 
which  was  strongly  guarded  by  thoj 
rebels.  Fortunately  the  rebels  did  not 
suspect  what  a  precious  load  we  car-. . 
ried  concealed  with  us,  for  if  they  had 
our  lives  would  not  have  been  worth 
much.  We  put  the  colors  in  one-  of 
Lieutenant  Hartz’ s  trunks,  and  next 
day  left  San  Antonio  for  the  north.  On 
the  route  we  .guarded  the  colors  with 
our  lives,  always  fearing'lest  the  rebels 
might  find  out  what  we  had  taken: 
away  and  come  after  us;  but  they- 
never  came,  and  we  a-rrived  safe  with 
our  colors  on  May  20,  1881,  in  Washing-, 
ton  City,  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
regiment. 

For  thus  saving  the  colors  of  the 
regiment  Mr.  Hesse  and  his  comrade 
in  heroism  were  awarded  the  medal. 

The  second  act  of  individual  heroism! 1 
was  when  Ellsworth  was  killed.  The 
gallant  colonel  pulled  down  a  rebel 
flag  from  the  Marshall  house,  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va„  and  was  shot  by  the 
proprietor,  Jackson.  His  comrade, 
Francis  E.  Brownell,  immediately  sljot 
Jackson.  The  inscription  on  the  medal 
reads:  “For  shooting  the  murderer  of 
Colonel  Ellsworth,  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Zouaves,  at  the  Marshall  house* 
Alexandria,  Va.,  May  24,  1861.” 

One  of  the  last  recipients  of  this 
medal  was  Captain  Thomas  It.  Kerr,  of 
Pittsburg. 

His  signal  act  of  bravery  in  action: 
at  Moorfield,  W.  Va.,  in  capturing  ana 
bringing  from  the  field  the  colors  of  » 
Confederate  regiment,  after  having 
been  desperately  wounded  in  two 
places,  was  recognized  by  the  war  der 
partment  thirty  years  after  the  honor 
had  been  earned.  The  decoration  was 
bestowed  at  the  instance  of  General  W. 
W.  Averell,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  wTho  was 
in  charge  of  the  Federal  troops  at  the 
Moorfield  engagement.  A  full  accoun^ 
of  the  battle  appeared  in  the  “Leader 
of  Sunday,  July  8,  last. 

The  mode  of  conferring  the  decora¬ 
tion  is  simplicity  itself.  In  foreign 
counti’ies  when  a  decoration  is  to  be 
conferred  it  is  handed  its  brave  winnen 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  high  officials 
and  he  is  usually  attended  by  a,  troop 
or  two.  Sometimes  when  it  is  desired 
to  especially  distinguish  him  the  deco¬ 
ration  is  pinned  above  his  heart  by  Ins 
soverign’s  hand.  In  any  event  the 
name  of  the  fortunate  recipient  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  official  gazette  and  by  the 
press  of  the  whole  country. 

In  Captain  Kerr’s  case  he  was^  sur¬ 
prised  to  receive  the  medal  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  one  morning,  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  letter  from  Colonel 
F.  E.  Ainsworth,  chief  of  the  record 
and  pension  office,  together  with  •  a 
copy  of  the  official  correspondence, 
which  included  General  Averell  s  let¬ 
ter.  The  postmaster  did  not  know  oi 
it,  neither  did  the  local  community  un¬ 
til  informed  by  this  paper.  On  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  medal  is  inscrioed. 


THE  CONGRESS 

— TO— 

CAPT.  THOMAS  R.  KERR,’ 

Co.  C,  i4th  Pa.  Cavalry, 

—  FOR— 

Most  Distinguished  Gallantry 
in  Action 

At  Moorfield.  W.  Va., 

Aug.  7,  1864. 


Of  these  medals,  only  about  a  littl< 
more  than  five  hundred  have  been 
awarded,  a  fourth  of  the  authorized 
number.  Besides  these,  congress  ha« 
in  past  years  ordered  between  eighty' 
and  ninety  special  medals  made  sines 
the  foundation  of  our  government*; 
Only  three  of  these  commemorate 
events  of  the  late  civil  war,  General 
Grant  received  one  for  his  splendid  - ; 
victories;  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was 
awarded  one  for  patriotic  generosity, 
while  the  third  went  to  George  Foster 
Robinson  for  so  bravely  defending, 
Secretary  Seward  when  the  attempt! 
was  made  to  assassinate  him. 

George  Washington  was  decorated: 
with.  &  medal  for  his  “wise  and  spirited!;, 
conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition; 
of  Boston.”  This  was  done  by  con¬ 
gress  March  25,  1776,  some  months  be¬ 
fore  the  declaration  of  independence* 
General  Washington’s  medal  was  oi 
gold.  He  himself  believed  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  bravery  and  long,  faithful  ser¬ 
vice,  and  ordered  special  chevrons  for 
privates  and  officers  who  served  the 
colonial  army  with  signal  gallantry,  i 
and  extraordinary  fidelity.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  in  Paris,  was  commis-  , 
sioned  to  secure  the  designs  tor  the  | 
Washington  medal.  He  is  recorded  as 
having  objected  to  the  congressional, 
medal  in  the  following  language: 

“The  ancients,  when  they  ordained  ] 
a  medal  to  record  the  memory  of  any 
laudable  action  and  to  do  honor  to  the 
performer  of  the  action,  struck  a  vast 
number  and  used  them  as  money.  By 
this  means  the  honor  was  extended, 
through  their  own  and  neignbormg  na- 
tions;  every  man  who  receivedorpaid 
a  piece  of  money  was  reminded  of  the 
virtuous  action,  the  Pe^°n  who  per- 
formed  it  and  the  reward  attending  it. 
and  the  number  gave  such  security  t 
this  kind  of  monument  against  perish 
I  f  and  being  forgotten  that  some  of 
ea!h  of  thlm  exist  to  this  day,  though 
more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  j 
and,  being  now  copied  in  books  by  the 
art  of  engraving  and  painting,  n 

only  exceedingly  multiplied,  but  likely 
to  remain  some  thousands  of  years , 
longer  The  man  who  is  honored  only 
by  a  single  medal  is  obliged  to  show 
it  to  enjoy  the  honor,  which  can  be 
done  only  to  a  few  and  ^wkward- 

]y.  I  therefore  wish  the  medals  oi 
congress  were  ordered  to  be  mon  .y. 

Congress  in  1780  gave  Gen  Fleury,, 
a  Frenchman,  a  silvermedalforhlt 
brave  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Stomy 
Point.  Other  wars  which  have  called 
for  a  medal  from  congress  for  exam- j 

P^s  of  ,  conspicuous  bravery  were  the  . 


I  Thomas"  Truxton,  of  the  frigate  Con- 
I  stitution,  was  honored;  the  war  with 
Tripoli,  in  1S04,  when  Commander 
Preble  was  remembered  for  his  “gal¬ 
lantry  and  good  service;”  the  w£r 
with  England,  which  gave  thirty -seven 
medals,  sixteen  for  naval  victories;  the 
j  Mexican  war,  where  Major  General 
Zachary  Taylor  got  three  medals  and 
Major  General  Winfield  Scott  one. 

Then  there  is  the  President’s  medal, 

;  which  was  issued  first  in  Jefferson’s 
1  time,  and  each  President  since  has  had 
one,  excepting  President  William 
Henry  Hax-rison,  who  died  so  soon  af- 
;  ter  inauguration.  These  medals  bear 
!  the  bust  of  the  President  by  whom  is- 
|  sued,  and,  where  treaties  are  made 
with  Indian  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
usual  to  present  to  the  chief  men  these 
presidential  medals  as  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction  as  well  as  furnish  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  treaty.  _ j 


A  FAMOUS  CANNON. 

— 

THE  HISTORIC  GUN  WORKED 


INTO  BADGES  AND  SOUVENIRS. 


How  the  Citizens  of  Pittsburgh  Tur» 
ed  Out  to  Keep  It  Prom  Going 
South  at  the  Outbreak  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion— A  Scheme  to  Send.  Gov*i 
ernment  Arms  to  Disunion  istS. 
Thwarted.  - 


The  old  gun  from  which  the  metal  at* 
tachment  of  the  encampment  badges 
and  also  the  souvenirs  authorized  by 
the  Executive  Board  are  made,  has  a 
history  of  which  Pittsburgh  is  proud. 
The  gun,  which  is  of  bronze,  was  pife* 
|  seated  to  Pittsburgh  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  for  the  use  of  the  encamp¬ 
ment.  1 

Back  through  the  years  the  cannon! 
carries  the  memory  to  stirring  times' 
when  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  In  the: 
face  of  gathering  war  and  wild  confus¬ 
ion,  shwoed  their  loyalty  and  patriot¬ 
ism  during  a  series  of  events  in  which, 
that  very  gun  played  a  silent  but  im¬ 
portant  part.  As  the  story  of  the  gun 
must  be  interesting,  both  on  account  of, 
its  past  and  its  future,  the  files  of  the 
old  Pittsburgh  “Chronicle”  have  been 
looked  over  and  extracts  made  of  thej 
more  blood-stirring  episodes  in  connection 
with  attempted  shipment  South  of  this 
and  other  guns  on  the  steamboat  Silver' 
Wave. 


' 


(i  0n  Monday,  December  ijjftd,'  the 
Chronicle”  says:  Our  city  was  thrown: 


The  Famous  Gun. 


into  a  state  of  unwonted  excitement  to¬ 
day  by  a  report  to  the  effect  that* an 
order  for  the  removal  of  the  government 
arms  at  the  United  States  arsenal  in 
Lawrenceville  had  been  received,  and 
that  they  should  be  shipped  forthwith, 
on  the  Silver  Wave  to  their  destination. 
The  arms  and  material  at  the  arsenal 
are  all  to  be  removed,  though  why,  above 
all  other  places,  the  President  should 
send  them  to  New  Orleans,  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  unless  he  desires  to  strength¬ 
en  the  hands  of  the  dis-unionists  in  that 
city.  The  Silver  Wave,  It  is  also  re¬ 
ported  gets  $10,000  for  taking  the  arms 
down,  ihe  matter  has  created  intense 
excitement  here  and  the  people  are  loud 
n  their  denunciation  of  President  Bu¬ 
chanan  and  his  policy.  He  is  pronounced 
a  traitor,  and  but  one  opinion  prevails, 
namely,  that  he  should  at  once  be  im¬ 
peached.  Had  not  our  Republicans  bet¬ 
ter  telegraph  to  Washington  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  motive  of  this  order?” 

THE  CITIZENS  AROUSED. 

On  Wednesday,  December  26,  tha 
“Chronicle”  published  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars:  “For  hours  nothing  was  heard 
but  denunciations  of  the  traitorous  policy 
of  the  President,  and  recommendations 
to  resist  the  shipment  of  the  guns  at  all 
hazard  and  at  any  price.  The  weight  of 
the  guns  to  be  removed  is  700  tons.” 

It  is  then  stated  that  the  cannon  are 
to  go  to  Ship  Island  an(J  to  Galveston, 
Tex.  The  report  continues:  “Yesterday 
afternoon  a  number  of  our  most  in¬ 
fluential  citizens  met  In  the  controller’s 
office  and  organized  by  calling  Gen. 
Robinson  to  the  chair.  Ex-Governor 
Johnston,  Judge  Shaler,  0.  R.  Simpson 
and  R.  H.  Patterson  were  chosen  vice 
presidents,  and  Messrs.  Yon  Bonnhorst, 
Foster  and  Leonard,  secretaries.  After 
some  remarks  relative  to  the  impro¬ 
priety  of^  stripping  our  'arsenal  of  its 
ordnance  at  such  a  crisis,  resolutions 
were  adopted.” 

Among  the  resolutions  printed  in  full 
in  the  “Chronicle,”  is  the  following: 
“That  said  committee  call  on  Ma  j.  Talia¬ 
ferro,  of  the  arsenal,  and  the  contractors 
for  removing  and  transporting  the  can¬ 
non,  and  request  them  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  until  an  oppoitunity  has  been  af¬ 
forded  us  to  communicate  with  the  au-  • 
tlsorities  at  Washington  City.” 


How  It  Was  Planned  and  Carried 
on  by  the  Patriotic  Citizens  of 
Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh  is  no  unfamiliar  city  to 
thousands  of  old  soldiers  from  all  over 
the  United  Slates  who  are  here  this 
week  to  attend  the  Twenty-eighth 
National  Encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Tho 
work  of  her  Subsistence  Committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  the  war  has  rooted  a 
grateful  memory  of  the  Smoky  City  in  the 
hearts  of  many  veterans. 

When  weary,  hungry  and  perhaps 
wounded,  whether  with  their  faces  turned  j 
toward  home,  after  the  hard  experiences  . 
of  a  campaign,  or  travel-stained  with 
their  rush  to  the  front,  Pittsburgh  was  j 
an  oasis  of  rest  for  a  brief  space  where  i 
solid  comfort,  good  cheer  and  a  hearty 
welcome  were  always  waiting  for  the 
boys  in  blue.  Always  waiting  for  the  in¬ 
defatigable  work  of  the  Subsistence  Com- j 
mittee  went  on  day  and  night,  and  dinner  ! 
would  be  served  as  readily  in  the  “wee  ; 
sma’  hours’’  of  the  morning  as  at  midday. ! 
There  in  Old  City  Hall  the  cooks  were 
working  at  a  rush  all  the  time,  and  the 
sharp  rattle  of  knives  and  forks  wielded 
by  1,200  men  at  the  long  tables  resembled 
the  noise  of  a  sharp  skirmish  heard  over  J 
the  hills. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  limits  of 
an  article  to  give  even  an  adequate  idea 
of  what  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  did 
during  those  stirring  times  for  their  brave 
defenders  as  they  passed  through.  Fig¬ 
ures  are  bald, and  do  not  always  convey 
the  full  meaning  of  their  startling  array- 
For  instance,  when  it  is  stated  that  489,- 
205  soldiers  were  fed  in  Old  City  Hall 
from  the  inception  of  the  committee,  in 
the  fall  of  1861  until  the  close  of  the  war, , 
one  does  not  realize  what  that  meant, 
day  bv  day  to  those  who  were  working, 
so  that  the  soldiers  might  have  a  mo- j 
ment’s  comfort. 

The  Subsistence  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  in 
August,  1861.  Its  duty  was  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  refreshments  for  all  regiments 
and  companies  passing  through,  to  or 
from  the  seat  of  war.  The  committee 
got  no  pay,  and  the  money  was  raised  by  [ 
subscriptions.  Very  soon  after  its  work 
began  the  committee  opened  depots  for 
the  reception  of  hospital  stores  for  sick  t 
and  wounded,  and  forwarded  them  to 
the  front. 

HOW  THEY  WERE  ENTERTAINED. 

It  was  in  Old  City  Hall  that  the  work ; 
of  feeding  the  soldiers  went  on.  The 
ball  was  decorated,  that  the  boys  might 
feel  cheerful,  and  long  tables,  laden  with 
what  to  the  soldiers  were  luxuries,  ran 
down  the  hall.  At  the  head  of  each  table 
was  a  large  tub  of  ice  water,  to  cool  the  j 
parched  tongues  of  the  visitors.  There 
was  a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  and 
a  free  medical  staff  to  look  after  them,  i 

A  correspondent,  writing  at  the  time 
of  a  visit  to  Old  City  Hall,  said:  “As¬ 
cending  a  flight  of  back  stairs  we  entered 
the  general  cooking  department  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  hall.  Here,  a  jolly  old  ‘contra¬ 
band’  was  making  coffee  in  a  huge  vessel 
which  holds  between  one  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  gallons.  The  baker  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  delivering  an  adequate  quantity 
—  - — — — - 
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of  as  «ne  Hour  breaa.'hoVfrdm  the  oven 
!  a®  e^r-gladdened  the  palate  of  a  weary 
!  an5  • h  unfpy  soldier.  These  loaves  were 
i  ?Ut  into  jtbe?al  slices,  which  were  but- 
I  tered,  and,  with  hot  coffee,  sugar  Dickies 
*tc„>  V'zcea  on  the  long’  tahfes  Tn  the 
ball.  Adjoining  tbe  opposite  end  of  the 
hall  from  the  cooking  department  Is  an 
ample  room,  fitted  with  comfortable 
cots,  easy  chairs,  lounges,  etc.,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick,  who  receive 


THE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 
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the  best  attention,  not  only'  from  phy¬ 
sicians,  but  from  female  nurses  and  at¬ 
tendants,  all  without  fee  or  reward  other 
than  the  thanks  and  benedictions  of  the 
grateful  patients.” 

Think  what  all  that  meant  after  weary 
months  of  hard  tack  and  “sow  belly,” 
as  the  boys  nick-named  their  bacon. 
Think  what  the  City  Hall  cot  was  to  a 
I  wounded  man  after  the  rough  kindness 
of  a  field  hospital.  Bills  directed  all 
I  wounded  men  to  go  to  the  “Soldiers’ 


Old  City  Hall,  From  a  Sketeh  by  a  Pittsburgh  Artist 
During  the  War. 


SOLDIERS 

entertained 

Zfl 

THIS  HALL. 


79,460 

SICK 

AND 

WOUOED 

provided  for  at 
the 

Soldiers’  Home. 


Total, 489, 2Q5. 


SUBSISTENCE 
COMMITTEE. 

organized 
August ,  1861, 
dissolved 
January,  1866. 
Sustained  by 
voluntary 
contributions 
of  the 
Citizens. 


Home”  of  trie  Subsistence  Committee,  at| 

847  Liberty-st,  where  surgeons  were  al¬ 
ways  in  attendance.  This  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  of  a  store  and  was  only  one 
room.  It  was  opened  on  January  30, 

1863  By  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
••Soldiers’  Rest,”  at  Liberty  and.  Elev- 
enth-sts,  bad  been  opened  where  the 
office  of  the  Adams  Express  Company 

1S Regiment  after  regiment,  company  af¬ 
ter  company,  horse,  foot  and  art3l!®rJi 
and  occasionally  a  whole  brigade,  passed 
through.  Telegraph  operators  east  and 
west  of  the  city  ahd  instructions  to  wire 
the  coming  of  every  body  of  soldiers  to 
the  company's  offices.  The  railroad  offi¬ 
cials  then  sent  word  to  the  Subsistence 
Committee  and  everything  was  ready  for 
the  weary  men  when  they  got  off  the 
cars  and  reached  Old  City  Hall.  In  the 
early  mornings,  when  some  unexpected 
draft  had  come  in,  the  ladies  were  sent 
for  and  gentlemen  detailed  to  escort 
them  through  the  streets  to  City  Hall. 

READY  FOR  EMERGENCIES. 

Even  a  brigade  of  men  did  not  terrify 
1  these  overworked  people  or  get  beyond 
the  means  at  their  command.  For  in¬ 
stance,  out  of  many  such  examples,  Mil- 
roy’s  Brigade,  the  Second,  Third,  Fifth 
and  Eighth  Virginia  Regiments,  dropped 
unexpectedly  on  the  city  one  Wednes¬ 
day  night.  All  through  the  darkness,  next 
day  and  the  next  night  these  men  were 
being  fed,  attended  to  and  shipped  on. 

In  three  days  8,011  men  were  fed,  and 
in  one  week  11,833  meals  were  served, 
Exchanged  prisoners  also  have  cause  to 
remember  Pittsburgh,  where  they  had  a 

S°Regiments  from  nearly  every  State  in 
which  soldiers  were  enlisted  tasted  of 
Pittsburgh’s  liberality  and  hospitality. 

The  crack  First  Connecticut  Cavalry,  one 
company  of  which  represented  a  fortune 
of  $1,500,000  so  well  off  were  the  boys, 
were  entertained  on  their  way  South 
Of  all  those  who  were  working,  onlJ 
two  cooks  and  two  policemen  received 
pay.  Concerts,  lectures  and  theatr.cals 
were  gotten  up  in  aid  of  the  Subsistence 
Committee,  and  it  Is  pathetic  to  see  how 
patriotic  were  the  programmes  rendered 
on  these  occasions.  Fairs  were  gotten 
un  even  by  the  children,  that  their  mite 
should  be  turned  over  for  the  soldiers 

UFrom  time  to  time,  monthly  and  semi- 
vearly,  reports  of  the  work  done  w_.re 
sent  out  and  appeals  made  for  help.  For 
instance,  the  report  for  tihe  year  ending 
January,  1863,  shows  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  Sved,  in  cash  and  hospital  stores. 
$50,000  from  Allegheny,  Lawrence,  Mer¬ 
cer,  Butler,  Fayette,  Greene,  WasUn^ 
ton  and  Armstrong  counties  Contribu- 
tlons  amounting  to  upward  of  $1^,000 
were  brougb  tto  the  committee  rooms 
in  one  day  for  an  expedition  too  ®® 
committee  which  was  going  to  Nashville 
to  look  after  the  wounded. 

From  August  3,  1861,  to  January, 
1863  there  were  89,000  soldiers  lea 
in  Old  City  Hall.  Of  these,  5,000  were 
wounded,  and  were  provided  with  cloth¬ 
ing  and  medical  attendance.  Fifty  five 
wire  left  in  charge  of  ^e  committee 
being  unable  to  proceed  further.  Of 
this  number,  45  returned  to  their  regi  | 
ments,  4  were  discharged,  3  died  and  3 
were  then  in  charge  of  the  committee. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  number  of  contributions  that 


ateme 


'were- re|eSVed.  The  official  statement 
published  afterward  is  as  follows 
“While  the  cash  receipts,  $158,334.37, 
rank  Pittsburgh  below  Boston  and  New 
Xork,  the  value  of  her  stores  were  suf¬ 
ficient,  $679,664.89,  to  make  the  total 
cash  value  of  all  her  receipts  $837,- 
999.26  in  pxcess  of  the  returns  of  any 
other  city.  7 

SUPPLIES  SENT  TO  HOSPITALS. 
Beside  this  work  going  on  in  Old 
City  Hall  as  a  center,  but  extending 
all  over  the  adjacent  counties,  supplies 
were  sent  out  by  the  Subsistence  Com-  ; 
mittee  to  hospitals  all  along  the  front. 

In  March,  1868,  the  report  shows  that 
100  000  troops  had  been  fed  and  112,698 
articles  of  clothing,  bedding,  etc., 
valued  at  $61,000,  bad  been  sent  to 
hospitals.  ^  .  .  .. 

The  list  of  articles  forwarded  to  the 
hospitals  In  1862  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Subsistence  Committee  was  as  follows. 
818  comforts,  2,310  pillows,  2,382  pil¬ 
low  cases,  1,950  sheets,  5,434  towels; 

2  543  pads  and  rings,  17,579  bundles 
of  lint,  9,483  rolls  of  baDdages,  2,240 
bundles  of  muslin,  174  blankets,  2,536 
pairs  of  drawers,  6,290  muslin  shirts, 

1  350  flannel  shirts,  232  bed  ticks, 
442  neck  bands,  279  dressing  gowns 
8  001  pairs  of  socks,  223  mittens,  567, 
pairs  of  slippers,  6,886  handkerchiefs, 
4,969  cans  of  fruit,  2,419  pounds  of 
craokers,  1,345  quarts  of  wine  1,148 
pounds  of  butter,  2,118  dozen  of  eggs, 
13  307  books,  212  pounds  of  soap,  6,13o 
barrels  of  dried  fruit,  1,878  packages 
of  corn  starch,  farina  and  tapioca. 

Then  the  appeal  was  specially  for 
cash,  flannel  shirts  and  drawers,  ®*is- 
lln  shirts,  socks,  slippers,  fruits,  jellle, 
wines  and  liquors.  All  contributions  were 
to  be  left  with  Messrs.  George  Albree, 
Son  &  Co.,  Wood-st,  or  Weyman  &  Son, 
Smithfield-st. 

At  tbat  time  the  newspapers  were  run 
of  the  work  of  our  patriotic  citizens,  and 
the  files  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle 
teem  with  instances  of  the  gratitude  of 
sick  soldiers;  of  a  sudden  rush  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  by  rail  who  must  he  fed, 
of  some  generous  contributions;  or  an 
expedition  to  some  hospital  with  the 
stores  collected  here;  of  the  disposal  of 
these  same  stores;  o^an  appeal  for  aia, 
etc.,  etc. 

AFTER  THE  WAB. 

When  the  work  of  the  committee  closed 
all  the  goods  that  had  rendered  such  yeo¬ 
man  service  through  the  years  of  war 
were  disposed  of.  Auction  bills  are  still 
preserved  by  citizens  who  lived  then, 
which  run  as  follows:  “Auction  sale  at 
Old  City  Hall,  on  account  of  the  Subsist 
ence  Committee,  Wednesday  n>°r5‘Ilfn 
December  13,  1865,  at  9  o  dock.  2,000 
tin  plates.2,000  tin  cups,  500  white  cbiha 
plates,  500  do  do  cups  and  saucers,  500 
white  mugs,  300  vegetable  dishes,  white 
china  pitchers,  bowls,  etc.;  also  200  yds. 
rag  carpet,  200  yds.  flannel,  200  yds. 
muslin  ;  also  beds,  bedding,  tables,  chairs, 
spoons,  knives,  forks,  tubs,  buckets,  etc., 

^Surely  tbis  list  of  the  artioles  on  hand, 
used  day  and  nigbt  for  four  years  con¬ 
veys  as  much  as  anything  else  can,  the 
work  done  by  Pittsburgh  In  Old  City 
Hall  during  the  war.  .  .  „ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Subsist¬ 
ence  Committee  In  Marob.  1803.  Au^u 
tus  H.  Lane,  Beb  F.  Vandervort,  Robert 


' ' 
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C.  Albree,  Oliver  Lemon.  Harry  Robin¬ 
son,  Wm.  B.  Edwards,  John  MCQ.  Woods, 
Ernest  Schwartz,  W.  W.  Young,  Charles 
P.  Caldwell,  George  W.  McClure,  Thomas 
Carnegie,  B.  F.  Weymeo.George  Little, 
Edwin  H.  Nevin,  Mrs.  Joseph.  Albree, 
Miss  Anna  Thaw,  Miss  I.  B.  Haines,  Miss 
Mary  Park,  Miss  H.  K.  Weyman,  Miss 
Sabina  Townsend,  Miss  Maria  E,  Lain, 
Miss  Lizie  P.  Albree,  Miss  Kate  Dennis- 
ton.  Miss  Lldie  Thaw,  Miss  Emma  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Miss  Alice  Kennedy,  Miss  M.  Bruch- 
i locker.  Miss  Lizzie  Atwood,  Miss  Sydney 
Lemon,  Miss  Mary  Bryan,  Miss  Rebecca 
Howard,  Miss  Sallie  Breed,  Miss  MarW 
Maitland,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Miss  Mar/ 
iMoorehead,  Miss  Hettie  Moorehead.  y 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY 


Of  the  Bustling  Hive  of  Industry, 
McKeesport. 


A  SOLID  SUBSTANTIAL  COMMUNITY 


j  — — ■  • 

A  small  Clearing  In  the  Wilderness  of  One- 
Hundred  Years  Ago  Becomes  the  GreatCIty 
of  To-day — Some  of  it's  Noteworthy  Char¬ 
acteristics. 

The  birth  of  McKeesport  dates  back  to 
the  time  when  this  part  of  the  country 
was  largely  a  wilderness,  just  beginning  to 
[show  in  spots  here  and  there,  the  small 
clearings  made  by  the  sturdy  pioneer  who 
'had  turned  his  face  Westward,  determined 
1  to  develop  this  great  country  and  through 
that  deveopement  to  improve  his  own  con¬ 
dition. 

Among  these  sturdy  pioneers  was 
David  McKee,  who  came  here  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1755,  and  under  the  protection 
iof  Queen  Alliquippa,  of  the  Delaware  tribe 
of  Indians,  settled  permanently  at  the 
^confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and 
j  Youghiogheny  rivers,  the  site  of  McKees¬ 
port.  McKee  built  a  log  cabin  and  became 
[the  first  white  settler  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Braddock’s  army  passed  through  here 
to  meet  its  defeat  at  Braddock’s  Field,  in 
3:755,  and  the  night  before  the  battle  it 
encamped  near  the  present  city  line  on 
White  Oak  Level,  where  there  is  a  spring 
known  as  Braddock’s  spring.  It  is  record- 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  ERECTED  IN  McKEESPORT. 

It  was  a  union  church  and  was  built  in  1819  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Market  streets.  It  was  40  feet  square,  tne  inside  was  not  plastered 
and  the  ceiling  was  rough  boards.  In  1842  it  was  torn  down  and 
the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  The 
above  is  a  good  picture  of  the  old  building. 
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CUT  OF  A  MODERN  McKEESPORT  CHURCFI. 


ed  that  Queen  Alliquippa  viewed  the  army 
as  it  passed  down  Crooked  Run  Hollow  to 
the  Monongahela  river  where  it  forded  the 
stream.  The  immortal  George  Washington 
was  with  the  army  and  he  had  a  confer¬ 


ence  with  the  Queen  in  order  to  pacify 
her  for  an  alleged  offense  given  by.  the 
Braddock  host,  and  he  succeeded  well. 
Braddock’s  army  is  said  to  have  given  a; 
_  dress  parade  on  the  ground  now  occupie 


THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN  McKEESPORT. 
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It  was  situated  on  Fourth  avenue,  west  of  Market  street,  and  stood; 
rio-ht  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  It  was  built  by  private  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  1832.  Its  dimensions  were  20x32  feet.  It  was  moved  m 
1849  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  adjoining  the  parsonage  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  on  Market  street,  where  it  remains  to-day, 

forming  part  of  a  bakery. 


ft 


by  the  town  of  Duquesne,  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  first  event  of  the  kind  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  front  that  scene  the 
soldiers  marched  directly  to  defeat  at  .  t 
the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek. 

David  McKee  established  a  skiff  ferry 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  soon 
after  his  arrival  here  and  in  1784  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  charter  for  it.  I  hat  charter 
holds  good  to-day  and  a  ferry  is  still  main¬ 
tained  under  it.  David  McKee  died  on 
October  n,  1795.  but  ,  some  time  prior  to 
his  death  he  had  transfered  the  site  of 
McKeesport  to  his  son  John  McKee,  who 
was  a  successful  man  of  business  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rating  of  those  days.  John  was 
|  borne  in  Ireland  in  1746  and  at  the  death 
i  of  his  father  he  was  40  years  of  age. 

I  After  the  whiskey  insurrection  he  became 
(somewhat  involved  financially,  prior  to 
I795.  He  determined  to  realize  upon 
'some  of  his  land  and  projected  a  new 
{town  which  afterward  became  McKees- 
jport.  It  was  formerly  called  McKees' 
Ferry.  He  sedured  a  survey er  and  laid 
out  upwards  of  zoo  lots,  each  fronting  60 
(feet  front  by  140  feet  deep,  each  fronting 
a  street  and  running  back  to  an  alley.  The 
itwo  principal  streets,  Market  and  Fourth, 
were  made  80  feet  wide,  the  others  60 
'  feet  wide.  The  lines  of  the  town  ran  up 
the  Youghiogheny  river  from  the  Point  to 
Ninth  street,  thence  to  Walnut,  thence  to 
’  the  Monongahela  river  and  thence  to 
place  of  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Youghiogheny  river.  Relying  upon  the 
speculative  qualities  of  the  people  even  in 
those  days,  McKee  originated  a  lottery  to 
dispose  of  his  town  lots.  He  sold  tickets 
for  $10  each  and  each  ticket  drew  a  lot,  or 
,  i  it  designated  some  partictular  lot  which 
the  holder  of  the  ticket  could  secure  a  deed 
for  by  an  additional  investment  of  $10, 
thus  making  the  lots  cost  the'purchaser  $20 
each.  Many  of  the  lots  were  sold  in  this 
I  manner  and  some  years  afterwards  about 
half  of  them  were  resold  by  the  tax  col- 
!  lectors  for  the  unpaid  taxes  against  them. 
McKee's  scheme  started  a  town  however 
and  from  it  grew  the  present  prosperous 
1  city.  John  McKee  died  in  1807. 

Up  until  1830  the  town  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  settlement.  About  that 
time  the  coal  deposits  in  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  valleys  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  and  John  Harrison  opened  a  mine 
opposite  McKeesport.  Other  similar  ven¬ 
tures  followed  and  it  helped  the  town  at 
once.  With  the  developement  of  the  coal 


trade  the  valleys  began  to  build  up  an 
McKeesport  felt  the  blood  of  a  new  life 
I  pulsating  within  it’s  veins.  It's  favorable 
location  established  it  as  the  metropolis  of 
tbe  valleys  and  it  to-day  retains  that  pres¬ 
tige.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
I1842.  In  1855  the  Pittsburg  and  Connells- 
ville  railway  (now  the  Baltimore  and 
|  Ohio)  was  built,  and  that  added  to  the 
facilities  of  the  the  town.  Prior  to  the 
war,  however,  it  continued  to  be  a  small 
place.  It  depended  upon  the  river  traffic 


fin  coal  for 

it’s  maintenance  and  the  in- 

(habitants  ir 

i860  did  not  exceed  2500  in 

number. 
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OLD 

LANDMARKS. 

Only  five  Buildings  in  the  City  Sixty- 
four  Years  Oid. 

Standing  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  very  hcirt  of  the  city 
arc  five  monuments  which,  if  they 
could  sjicak,  might  relate  many 
j  things  of  interest,  as  they  occured 
I  during  the  early  liistoiy  of  Mc- 
jKecsport.  These  monuments  are 
in  the  shape  of  buildings,  which 
|  have  withstood  the  wear  and  tear 
of  some  6-1  years  or  more  and  from 
present  indications  arc  likely  to 
round  out  the  century.  One  of 
these  now  forms  a  part  of  the  W. 
Dewees  Wood  Company ?s  offices 
on  Walnut  street,  another  is  a 
frame  strnctu  e  on  Third  avenue 
between  Walnut  street  and  Black- 
!  berry  a  ley,  another  a  log  cabin 
(now  weather-boarded)  at  the  south 
J  east  corner  of  Market  street  and 
Third  avenue,  another  at  the  north 
j  ca-t  corner  of  Second  avenue,  be- 
Mul berry  alley,  and  the  remaining 
one  on  Second  avenue  between 
j  Mulberry  and  Blackberry  alleys. 
Tbe  building  at  the  corner  of  See- 
jdnd  avenue  and  Mulberry  alley 
wzs  used  for  a  long  time  as  a  tav- 
•  jern  and  was  conducted  by,  Samuel 
M.  Rose.  Matthew  Slater  and 
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r  the  old  stone  tavern.  jj 

One  of  the  Proposed  Sites  for  tbep 
West  End  Branch  Library. 

The  citizens  committee  ot  the  Westl 
End,  appointed  some  time  ago  to  seleca 
a  sight  upon  which  to  build  the  district! 
Carnegie  Library,  will  give  the  matted 
their  earliest  attention.  The  committee, 
of  which  Prof.  Andrew's  is  chairman,  has^ 
several  sites  in  view.  One  place  under 
consideration  is  the  Wightman  glass 
house  property,  which  adjoins  the  Thirty-4 
sixth  ward  school;  another  is  Friend’s 
field,  near  the  corner  of  Main  and  Wests 
Carson-sts;  and  another  is  the  cornea 
near  the  West  End  “Record”  office. 

Some  ot  the  citizens  suggest  the  sits! 
where  the  famous  old  Stone  Tavernj 
stands,  on  the  pike.  This  is  a  historical 
place,  and  before  there  were  any'railroadd 
in  this  section  such  men  as  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  James  G.  Blaine  and] 
numerous  other  noted  men  used  to  mak^. 
It  their  stopping  place  on  their  way  toll 
Washington  and  Jefferson  college.  Those 
in  favor  of  this  site  argue  that  it  is  one: 
of  the  most  convenient  places  to  locate 
the  library,  but  the  citizens  residing 
in  the  Thirty-fourth,  Thirty-fifth  and: 
Thirty-sixth  wards  will  probably  oppose, 
this  location,  as  one  is  required  to  walls, 
up  a  steep  hill  to  get  to  the  place. 

The  committee  desire  to  have  the* 
building  built  as  near  the  business 
center  of  the  district  as  possible,  as  wel^ 
as  near  the  schools. 


Date,  V: :  j  .  -  <?  3  / 


Am  old  batterY 'tavern. 


Memories  of  a  Quaint  Old  Place  inTfyt.es 
That  Have  Cone  By. 

The  Old  Battery  Tavern,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Years  ago  passed  its  existence  away; 

But  a  memory  of  it.  still  doth  last, 

Although  it  is  gone  and  now  of  the  past. 
Our  subject  was  located  in  the  olcl  throe- 
story  brick  building  corner  of  Grant  street 
and  Webster  avenue,  formerly  Webster 
street,  of  our  city.  In  old  times  Webster 
street  was  called  and  known  as  “Coal  lane.” 

The  building  containing  the  Old  Battery 
tavern  is  the  same  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  P.  C.  Duffy  as  a  hotel.  The  Old  Battery 
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The  Old  Battery  Tavern , 


tavern  w-as  k  ept  and  conducted  by  Cornelius 
Horgan  in  the  years  1882,  1883,  when  the 
name  in  his  occupancy  of  it,  was  painted  in 
very  large  letters  upon  its  Grant  street 
front.  Had  this  tavern  been  in  existence 
during  the  recent  visit  and  entertainment  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  it  would 
have  been  viewed  with  interest  by  thousands 
who  had  heard  of  its  fame  in  the  old  days. 

However,  the  Old  Battery  has  passed 
away  as  a  tavern  and  only  exists  in  the 
memory  of  the  past  times.  The  times  of 
j  our  city  are  changed.  New  times  are  now 
going  on.  Old  buildings,  etc.,  are  changed 
and  new  buildings  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  per¬ 
mitted  erected  in  their  place.  So  the  Old 
Battery,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  has 
“gone  glimmering  through  the  dream  of 
things  that  were.”  Fritz. 


From, 


Date, 
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A  CENTURY  OLD. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
OF  THE  UNION  CHURCH. 


Very  Interesting  Services  in  Robin¬ 
son  Townships  Quaint  Old  Edi¬ 
fice-Large  and  Interested  Audi¬ 
ences  From  the  Surroanding  Coun¬ 
try-History  of  the  Church  and 
Its  Pastors  Since  the  Organization. 


The  exercises  attending  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Union  United  Presbyterian  church,  in 
Robinson  township,  began  at  10  a.  m. 
The  church  is  located  on  a  hill,  nine 
miles  from  the  city  on  the  Steubenville 
pike.  It  is  a  one-story  brick  structure, 
and  at  present  has  a  membership  of 
155. 

The  church  is  a  plain  building,  but 
can  be  seen  from  all  points  of  the  Mans¬ 
field  Valley.  More  attention  is  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  church  now  than  ever  before, 
from  the  fact  that  oil  was  struck  in 
the  church  yard,  and  four  large  derricks 
surround  the  building.  This  has  been 
a  paying  investment,  and  enabled  the 
congregation  to  pay  all  the  debts  and 


ileave  a  balance  of  about  $12,000  In  thfe 
(treasury.  A  fine  country  surrounds  the 
quaint  old  church.  Those  attending  the' 
i  services  were  principally  farmers,  the 
nearest  town  being  Carnegie,  five  miles 
away. 

The  church  is  at  present  without  a 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  A.  Doutbett,  the  last  pas¬ 
tor,  having  accepted  a  call  to  Unionto-vn 
three  months  ago.  An  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme  bad  been  prepared  lor  the  cele¬ 
bration,  and  the  church  was  crowded 
at  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  gath¬ 
erings.  There  was,  of  course,  no  one 
present  who  remembered  the  early  days, 
but  nearly  all  were  descendants  ol  the 
congregation.  The  church  was  origin¬ 
ally  ca.led  the  Lower  Robinson  Run,  and 
the  church  at  Mt.  Lebanon  the  Upper 
Robinson  Run,  the  same  pastor  filling 
both  charges.  These  churches  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Monongahela  presbytery. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Boyd,  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon 
church,  was  appointed  to  convey  the 
greetings  of  the  Pittsburgh  presbytery 
to  the  congregation  of  the  century  old 
church.  Andresses  were  made  by  two  of 
the  former  pastors,  Revs.  J.  D.  Turner 
and  L.  Marks.  Rev.  F.  A.  Hutchinson, 
of  Noblestown,  made  the  opening  prayer. 
The  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
(Methodist  churches, were  present, and  ex¬ 
tended  the  greetings  of  their  congrega¬ 
tions.  There  were  also  Some  interesting 
addresses  by  members  who  were  brought 
up  in  the  church. 

The  morning  programme  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Anthem,  choir;  Bible  Song,  No. 
140 ;  Scripture,  Rev.  J.  A.  Doutbttt;  Bible . 
Song,  No.  86;  Prayer,  Rev.  F.  A.  Hutch¬ 
inson;  History  of  Congregation,  Samuel 
S.  Glass;  Bible  Song,  No.  168;  History 
of  L.  M.  S.,  Rosa  Glass;  History  of  O.  Y. 
P.  C.  U.,  Clara  Phillips;  History  of  Mis¬ 
sion  Band,  Bernice  Woodling;  Bible  Song, 
No.  189; 

After  a  recess  for  dinner  the  exercises 
were  continued  as  follows:  Anthem, 
;choir;  Greeting  from  Presbytery,  Rev.  J. 
j  C.  Boyd,  D.  D. ;  Bkole  Song,  No.  2  Special; 
(Greetings  from  Neighooring  Congrega¬ 
tions,  Rev.  Hugh  Rosuorough  and  Rev.  J. 
J.  Beacom,  D.  D.;  Bible  Song,  No.  216; 
Greetings  from  Former  Pastors,  Rev.  Laf¬ 
ayette  Marks,  Rev.  J.  D.  Turner  and  Rev. 
J.  A.  Doutbett;  Bible  Song,  No.  217; 
Greetings  from  Offspring  Cuurches,  by 
Rev.  G.  H.  Getty,  Rev.  T.  C.  Atchison,  Mr. 
Milo  Irons,  J.  A.  Evans,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  ; 
A.  P.  Duncan ;  Bible  Song,  No.  227 ;  Greet¬ 
ings  from  -  Rev.  H.  C.  McFarland,  Rev. 
William  Neely,  Rev.  Lafayette  Marks, 
(Rev.  G.  A.  Robinson,  Rev.  J.  C.  Yo^ng,  ( 
Rev.  S.  J.  Glass,  Rev.  A.  W.  Verner,  Rev. 
O.  N.  Verner  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Phillips; 
Anthem,  choir;  Bible  Song,  No.  98;  Bene-J 
diction,  Rev.  J.  W.  English. 

Since  the  founding  off  the  church  100 
years  ago,  there  have  b.  en  e.gbt  pastors 
in  charge.  The  first  was  Rev.  J.  Riddel!,  ' 
who  servd  from  1794  to  1816.  The  others 
were  Rev.  M.  Kerr,  1819  to  1828;  R-v.  . 
A.  S.  Fulton,  1833  to  1839;  Rev.  J.  Ekio, 
1839  to  1853;  Rey.  W.  McMil.an,  1855  to 
1857;  Rev.  L.  Marks,  1860  to  1867;  Rev. 

J.  D.  Turner.  1868  to  1874;  Rev.  J.  A. 
Doutbett,  1876  to  1894. 

Rev.  John  Riddell,  thee  first  pastor  of 
the  church,  died  on  September  4,  1829, 
his  last  words  being;  “I  am  going  home,”  'i 
He  was  born  in  1758  in  County  Mona¬ 
ghan,  Ireland;  was  graduated  at.  Gins-  H 
gow  University,  Scottand,  in  1782,  and 
sttudied  theology  in  the  Burgher  Hail 
under  John  Brown,  of  Haddington;  was 


licensed  June  14,  1788,  and  ordained  on 
November  18  of  that  year.  He  was  tb  • 
pastor  of  a  congregation  in  County 
Down  from  1788  to  1793.  He  cume  to  t  ie 
United  States,  and  on  May  15,  1794, 
he  was  received  by  the  Second  As¬ 
sociate  Reformed  PresbyLry  of 
Pennsylvania  and  accepted  the  same  day 
a  call  from  the  congregations  of  Rob.nson 
Run  and  Union  and  was  installed  August. 
16,  1794.  He  resigned  the  Union  charge 
[September  11,  1816,  and  retained  tne 
other  until  his  death.  Re  possessed  a 
mind  ot  a  very  superior  order;  he;  was  not 
only  scholarly,  but  he  thought  clearly, 
j  logically,  profoundly ,  and  had  very  great 
influence  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations. 
'He  was  very  much  attached  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  principles  ot  the  Associated  Re¬ 
formed  church,  and  in  the  old  General 
Synod  steadily  opposed  every  innovat.on, 
and  was  one  ot  tne  leaders  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  ot  the  synod  of  Scioto  into  the 
Independent  Synod  of  the  West. 

The  second  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev. 
Moses  Kerr,  was  born  and  educated  in 
Ireland.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  the  autumn  of  1818,  and  united  w.th 
Monongahela  presbytery,  being  assigned 
to  the  Union  church  May  5,  1819.  He 
died  October  11 , 1830. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Fulton,  who  succeeded  him 
in  May,  1833,  was  born  in  Allegheny 
©@anty  in  1805.  He  graduated  f.om  the 
Western  University  in  1828,  and  studied 
theology  in  Allegheny.  He  d.ed  at  Ta  - 
rentum,  Pa.,  March  10,  1845. 

Rev.  John  Ekiu,  D.  D.,  was  born  Feb  - 
ruary  15,  1812,  in  Westmoreland  coun  - 
ty,  and  graduated  from  the  Western 
University  in  1836.  He  was  ordained 
May  2,  1839.  He  was  pastor  of  Union 
church  for  14  years,  and  died  in  Topeka, 
Kas.,  September  30,  1869, 

Rev.  William  MacMillan  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh  April  6,  1826,  was  graduated 
at  Duquesne  College  in  1847,  and  alter 
studying  theology  was  licensed  to  preach 
March  27,  1850.  After  serving  two 

| years  at  Union  tie  joined  the  P  e.by- 
terian  church,  and  is  now  stationed 
at  Ross,  O. 

Rev.  Lafayette  Marks,  D.  D.,  was  bo  n 
in  Hancock  county,  W.  Va.,  and  was 
graduated  at  Franklin  in  1856.  He  was 
pastor  of  ttie  Union  church  from  1860 
to  1867,  wtien  he  also  left  and  jo.ned 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Since  that 
(time  lie  has  been  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Rev.  James  Duff  Turner  was  born 
February  26,  1834,  at  Wilkinsburg, 

graduated  at  Franklin  in  1859,  and  was 
ordained  October  10,  1861.  fie  was 

pastor  of  Union  church  until  1874. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Douthett  succeeded  Mr.  Duff 
in  1876,  and  remained  until  about  th  ee 
months  ago.  He  was  born  May  19, 
1851,  in  Butler  county,  and  graduated 
'  at  Westminster  in  18i3. 
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NOT  MERELY  TRADITION. 


JOHN  EPLEY,  AGED  85,  SAYS  HE 
CAY  LOCATE  FT.  BUQUESKE 


Tunnels— He  Tells  of  an  Underground 
Passageway  in  WJsleli  Tlxere  lYns  a 
Magazine,  and  Claims  That  Be¬ 
yond  the  Lattci*  Was  the  Secret 
Avenue  of  Escape — His  Stoi’y  Pai'- 
tially  Corroboiuited  hy  Wm.  Rose- 
berg,  the  Banker— interesting  In¬ 
formation  About  the  Old  Foi-t, 


John  Epley,  almost  a  centenarian, 
claims  to  know  where  the  ancient  tun- 
-nel  which  ran  from  Old  Fort  Duquesne 
to  the  Allegheny  river  is  located.  He 
gives  a  vivid  and  seemingly  accurate 
description  of  the  supterranean  pas¬ 
sageway,  and  cites  incidents  in  history 
to  substantiate  the  tradition  of  the 
tunnel.  His  narrative  is  partially  cor¬ 
roborated  by  Mr.  William  Roseberg,  of 
the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  differs  as  to  one  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  history  and  legend. 

A  representative  of  the  “Leader  ’ 
called  on  Mr.  Epley  at  his  home,  247 
Center  avenue,  and  requested  that  he 
locate  as  best  he  could  the  old  tunnel. 
Mr.  Epley  is  past  85  years  of  age,  but 
retains  all  his  faculties,  and  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  anything  connected 
1  with  the  region  around  where  his  early 
manhood  was  spent. 

"1  can  locate  exactly  the  spot  where 
the  old  tunnel  was,’  he  said.  “When  a 
young  man  I  was  employed  by  Wm. 
Roseberg,  who  afterward  became  post-  J 
master  of  Pittsburg,  and  whose  son  is 
now  connected  with  one  of  the  banks. 
Mr.  Roseberg  kept  a  carpenter  shop 
right  alongside  the  old  Fort  Duquesne. 
That  is,  Roseberg’s  dwelling  house  was 
located  on  Liberty  street;  the  carpen¬ 
ter  shop  was  in  the  rear  on  an  alley. 
This  is  the  alley  that  run  between 
Penn  street  and  Liberty,  and  on  part 
of  which  the  Duauesne  freight  depot 
§  has  been  built.  The  old  tunnel  came 
out  on  this  alley  and  ran  in  a  straight 
jj  line  to  the  river.  The  entrance  was 
built  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
was  made  of  cut  stone.  I  believe  there 
was  an  arch  over  it,  and  it  was  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  piece  of  work,  too,  for  those 
«Says.  The  stone  was  “Pittsburg  stone, 
and  was  so  soft  that  it  was  full  of  bul¬ 


let  marks.  In  this  tunnel  was  a  magra- 
y.ine,  where  the  ammunition  of  the 
troops  was  stored.  I  have  often  been 
in  the  tunnel,  but  never  attempted  to 
explore  the  other  end  of  it,  because  in 
the  years  that  had  gone  by  the  river- 
had  raised  above  it  and  the  water  was 
forced  through  it.  It  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  try  to  find  an  opening. 
There  was  no  doubt  then,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  this  tunnel 
was  intended  as  a  means  of  escape  in 
case  the  troops  were  surprised  by  the 
Indians  or  other  foes.  It  was  also  used 
to  supply  the  soldiers  with  water. 

“I  remember  when  the  magazine  was 
removed.  That  was  in  1834  or  there¬ 
abouts.  I  saw  them  take  the  old  pins 
(wooden  pins)  out  of  the  magazine 
that  were  used  to  pin  the  logs  of  the 
stockade  together.  The  stones  were 
taken  away  and  used  to  build  a  wall 
in  this  alley  where  the  mouth  of  the! 
tunnel  was.  I  suppose  if  you  news¬ 
papermen  had  been  about  then  you 
would  have  explored  the  tunnel,  but 
we  didn’t  have  so  much  curiosity  then 
as  the  folks  of  to-day.  We  used  to 
throw  our  shavings  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  and  I  have  often  rested 
under  its  shade.  If  Roseberg’s  house 
is  till  standing-  there '  you  can  locate 
the  tunnel  directly  back  of  it  facing  . 
Liberty  street.” 

William  Roseberg  when  spoken  to 
said  that  his  father’s  house  was  still 
standing  where  it  was  when  Epley  was 
employed  in  the  carpenter  shop.  The 
shop  was  located,  he  said,  on  Brewery 
alley  back  of  the  Duquesne  depot. 

“I  remember  well  the  spot  Mr.  Epley 
speaks  of,”  said  Mr.  Roseberg,  “but  I 
think  he  is  mistaken  about  it  being  the 
tunnel  of  which  there  is  so  much  talk 
now.  My  impression  is  that  it  was 
simply  a  magazine.  It  was  built  of  , 
cut  stone  and  arched,  as  you  say,  and 
there  were  bullet  marks  on  the  stones. 
The  magazine  ran  down  about  ten  feet 
below  the  ground  and  the  bottom  was 
filled  up  with  dirt  and  rubbish  at  the 
time  I  remember  it,  but  that  was  years 
after  the  time  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Epley.” 

“Is  it  not  possible  that  the  magazine 
was  located  in  the  tunnel  and  that  be¬ 
low  the  dirt  and  rubbish  you  say  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  magazine  there 
may  have  been  a  secret  tunnel?”  was 
sked 

“Of  course  that  is  a  possibility,  but  I! 
do  not  think  it  probable.  I  have  been; 
in  the  magazine  a  hundred  times,  I 
suppose,  and  I  never  have  heard  it, 
spoken  of  as  a  tunnel.  Of  course  It 
have  heard  something  about  a  series 
of  tunnels  running  to  the  river  from  [ 
within  the  fort,  but  I  have  never  : 
known  their  location.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Epley  refers  to  the 
same  magazine  that  I  have  in  mind 
because  he  has  located  it  exactly,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  has  got  the 
tunnel  and  the  magazine  mixed.  It 
was  on  Brewery  alley,_which  was  lo¬ 
cated  between  Liberty  and  Penni 
streets  and  extended  from  Marben> 
street  (now  Third  street)  to  the  river. 

It  was  nearly  opposite  the  old  block 
.house,  I  presume  200  yards  distance. 

Major  Howard  Morton,  who  takes  a| 
lively  interest  in  all  things  historical 
and  particularly  in  the  traditions,  ofj 
Old  Fort  Duquesne,  because  he  is  a 
“son  of  the  revolution,”,  was  called  upon 
for  information.  Mr.  Morton,  _ ho weye" 
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was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  anybody 
else  regarding:  the  location  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  and  said  he  had  not_  been  able  to 
find  any  reference  to  it  in  any  of  the 
histories  of  Pittsburg’  or  the  Old  Fort.  • 
He  was  inclined  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  tunnels  actually  exist  and  that  . 
they  will  turn  up  some  day.  He  re-  ; 
membered  when  one  of  the  old  maga¬ 
zines  was  turned  up  by  workmen  who, 
were  making  excavations  in  1854  for 
the  Pennsylvania  freight  depot.  This  i. . 
magazine  was  located  directly  on  the 
spot  where  the  depot  now  stands,  where- 
as  the  one  described  by  Messrs.  Rose- 
berg  and  Epley  was  a  considerable  dis-  ; 
tance  beyond'  that  place  on  Brewery 
alley.  This  magazine  is  shown  cm  a 
map  of  the  Old  Fort  drawn  in  1754  and 
now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Morton.  It  is  ' 
described  as  a  magazine  and  the  map 
shows  that  it  was  (Several  feet  under 
ground,  so  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  Mr.  Epley’s  recollections  are  cor¬ 
rect  and  that  what  appeared  to  be  only 
a  magazine  is  in  reality  also  an  ave-. 
nue  of  escape.  This  map  also  shows  a 
magazine  located  directly  on  the  spot, 
where  the  Duquesne  depot  now  stands 
and  the  'one  turned  up  in  1854. 

Major  Morton  remembers  the  logs  of 
the  magazine  were  carted  away.  A 
number  of  them  were  taken  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  com¬ 
pany  and  turned  into  furniture  for  the 
offices  of  the  company  there.  Other 
portions  of  this  memorable  timber  were 
secured  by  James  Reed,  the  well-known 
jeweler  and  were  turned  into  canes. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  be¬ 
gan  the  work  of  excavating  around 
the  old  block  house  last  week  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  the  supposed  tun¬ 
nels.  According  to  tradition,  one  of 
these  tunnels  went  to  the  Monongahela 
river  to  supply  the  troops  with  water, 
another  rani  to  the  Allegheny,  then 
known  as  th^'  Ohio  river,  and  still  an¬ 
other  went  djveral  hundred  feet  down 
into  the  Point  and  connected  with 


breastworks  or  some  other  sort  of 


earthworks  located  there.  This-was-t& 
protect  troops  in  an  emergency  when 
w|is  low  and  fordable  for 
The  Indians  thought 


the  river 
strong  men. 


nothing  of  firding  the  river  there  at 


times,  and  it 
these  foes  t 
contructed  a 
them.  The  c 


was  to  prevent  sallies  of 
lat  the  earthworks  were 
nd  the  tunnel  built  to 
ther  tunnel  connected  the 
block  house  and  fort,  and  made  com¬ 
munication  between  them  easy  at  all 
times,  either  during  hostilities  or  in 
time  of  peace.  Indications  of  the  old 
tunnel  have  already  been  found  on  the 
property  owned  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  and  at  one  other  point, 
In  an  alley  some  distance  below.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  passageway  -was  walled, 
and  covered  with  Wood,  only  partly 
hewn.  Great  chunks  of  the  wood  have 
been  found,  and  in  many  cases,  when 
people  were  excavating  for  cellars,  etc., 
they  have  found  what  was  apparently 
two  walls  and  between  was  a  conglom¬ 
eration  of  wood  and  other  debris  well 
mixed  with  earth. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  Pennsylvania  freight 
depot.  Amo»g  the  laborers  there  was 
Thomas  Adley,  and  he  is  the  man  who 
has  undertaken  to  locate  the  tunnel  at 
the  present. time.  Mr.  Adley  says  that 
while  he  and  two  other  men  were 


r 


—  —A. 

|  working  together  there,  it  he  ground 
,|  suddenly  gave  way  under  them,  and 
they  fell  into  a  hole  apparently  run- 
toward  the  Point,  as  the  other 
sides  were  boarded  up.  They  Investi¬ 
gated  as  far  as  possible,  but  found  the 
tunnel  caved  in  in  front  of  them,  and 
j  could  proceed  no  further.  The  two  men 
who  were  with  Mr.  Adley  have  since 
died,  and  he  says  he  is  the  only  man 
living  who  tan  locate  the  old  tunnel. 

Mr.  Adley)  has  for  a  long  time  been 
employed  at  a  laborer  for  W.  A.  Her- 
,ron  &  Sons,  and  has  done  considerable 
[work  on  the  Schenley  property  in  the 
Point  district.  In  this  way  he  says  he 
has  secured  other  information  which 
he  thinks  will  aid  him  in  his  search  for 
the  historical  tunnel.  When  he  learned 
that  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
had  secured  the  property,  he  decided 
it  was  a  good  time  to  get  rich.  So  he 
went  to  the  secretary  of  the  society 
f  offered  to  locate  the  tunnel  for 
81,000.  He  then  offered  to  come  down 
ln  “is  Price,  and  was  later  sent  to 
jAichitect  Orth,  who  has  charge  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Block  House.  They 
finally  struck  a  bargain  about  ten  days 
ago.  Mr.  Adley  is  to  locate  the  tunnel, 
and  then  call  the  attention  of  the  so- 
j  clety  to  it,  after  which  they  will  decide 
]  what  is  to  be  done. 

The  work  did  not  begin  at  once,  but 
now  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  men 
employed,  and  ditches  have  been  open¬ 
ed  in.  all  parts  of  the  society’s  grounds 
around  the  fort.  From  the  indications 
so  iar  it  is  proven  that  the  tunnels  did 
exist,  and  there  is  every  assurance  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  them  will  be  open¬ 
ed. 


From 


,  (t' '(  - 


THE  FOURTH  SIREET  ROAO. 


Orchards  and  Gardens  Were  Numer¬ 
ous  W  here  Now  Is  Heard  the 


SHABP  CLANG  OF  THE  CABLE  CAR, 


Landmarks  Which  Are  Being-  Swept  Away 
hy  Recent  Progress. 


CHANGES  OP  THE  LAST  HALF  CENTURY 


I  WHITTEN  FOR  TOE  DISPATCH.! 

All  the  old  residenters  of  Pittsburg  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  “Fourth  street  road  ” 
Even  in  the  memory  of  men  now  in  thei- 
Piuno  our  present  Fifth  avenue  was  known 

a  mono* 


i 


vvub  Known 

<  nong  them  by  that  name,  as  well  as  the 
aimers  and  Mechanics  turnpike.  The 
[Fifthavenne  of  53  or  (30  years  ago  terdfc 


...  *lEJL 

nated  at  Grant  street.  I  he  prese 
numbered  1,  2,  «,  etc.,  were  then  called 
•streets,  so  that  Fifth  avenue  was  then  Filth 
street,  but  when  the  tier  of  streets  between 
Liberty  avenue  and  the  Allegheny  river  ; 
i  were  designated  by  numbers,  a  different 
method  was  used  with  the  former  streets, 
and  they  were  called  avenues., 

„The  old  Fourth  street  road  began  at  Grant 
and  Diamond  streets'  and  led  through 
fields  and  orchards  in  the  rear  of  the  Court 
House.  The  present  Old  avenue  is  a  part  of 
the  old  road.  The  part  of  the  present  Fifth 
avenue  from  the  Court  House  to  its  junction 
with  Old  avenue  was  laid  out  at  a  later 


’ 


i  date. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  firstjmsidcnL 
on  the  oldroad  as  you  left  Grant  street  -was  ; 
Judge  Ross,  after  whom  our  Ross  street  is 
named.  Judge  Ross  had  a  fine  apple 
orchard  which  was  a  source  of  delight  to  the 
small  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  and  con¬ 
siderable  vexation  to  its  owner.  The  boys 
simply  “took”  the  apples.  It  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  stealing.  Everybody  remembers 
Hardscrabble.  Hardscrabble  was  that  set¬ 
tlement  of  miserable  hovels 
Old  avenue  between  Shmgiss  street  and  tne 
.  ,,  _ n  T*anATi  r.l  v  re- 


Uici  avenue  -  ,  „  „ 

jail.  These  “eyesores”  were  recently  re- 
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moved,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mis 
Schenley,  who  gave  the  ground  for  the 
Newsboys’  Home  which  now  occupies  the 
spot. 

Scene  of  Hie  First  Hanging. 

The  valley  in  the  rear  of  this  property, 
through  which  now  runs  the  '-Panhandle 
Railroad,  was  the  scene  in  1818  of  the  hang 

imr  of  the  first  man  that  ever  met  death  m 

fig,  wav  in  Pittsburg.  Tiernan  was  the 
man’s  name.  He  was  charged  with  murder 
of  thp  most  heinous  sort.  I-  ully  10,000  P 
pie  witnessed  the  execution  At  that  time 
there  was  a  small  stream  called  Sukesiun 
that  meandered  through  the  “ \ 

which  had  its  source  up  near  ^ 

Pride  street.  This  run  was  part  of  the  east. 

.  ern  boundary  of  the  manor  of  Pittsburg, 
which,  was  laid  out  in  1  <  69,  ! 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Schenley  es- 
'  tate  was  the  property  of  old  Saime  Daft. 

Squire  Daft  was  a  noted  schoplomster  °g0 
,  1  “pedagogue”  of  the  dear  old  times  of  0J 

'  yms  estate  extended  to  the  present  Steven¬ 
son  street,  where  the  Reis  estate  then  began. 
The  Reis  property  extended  one  square,  and 
aftervmrds  /as  tfie  seat  of  KeisviUe  he  re¬ 
membrance  of  which  is  still  iresh  in  t 
minds  of  many  yet  living.  .  , 

At  that  time  the  entire  region  known  as 
the  Sixth  ward,  etc.,  was  one  congregation 
offiShu7t  orchards,  vegetable  gardens 
spacious  lawns  and  wheat  ,  d 

speak  of  the  flue  nutting  ground  that  had 
seen  many  a  rollicking  Saturday  excursion 
party  But  the  great  Pittsburg  octopus 
has  reached  its  arms  out  and  P-awn  ail  thn; 
beautiful  country  into  its  o  wn  bust ,  bustling, 
self,  aud  we  have  now  instead  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  nature,  a  wilderness  of  brick  ana 
mortar. 


The  Residence  of  a'Clifivacter. 

On  the  opnosite  side  of  the  road  from  the 
Reis  estate  were  the  landed  possession-  or 
“Did  Rillv  Price.”  a  character  in  those  days 


Liclb  raid  Lo  vv  ci  o  huo  1Ui  "r  » ,  .  .  1 

“Old  Billy  Price,”  a  character  in  those  davs^ 
He  built  as  his  residence  tie  singular  round 
house  that  stood  on  Fifth  avenue,  near 
Stevenson  street,  until  this  year  it  was  torn 
down.  .  .  .  ,  I 

Mr.  Price  was  very  eccentric,  and  had  a  i 
reputation  therefor  far  and  wide.  .  —I 


"Old  Billy's  reason  for  building  his  house  m 
this  circular  shape  was  that  the  devil  could 
not  catch  him  by  cornering  him. 

He  kept  a  very  sagacious  old  crow.  \V  lien 
the  small  uoys  on  plundering  expeditions  ap¬ 
peared  the  feather  ed  sentinel  would  call  out: 
“Boys  in  garden!  Boys  in  garden!”  and  old 
Billy  would  appear  with  his  gun,  whereupon 
the  small  boys  would  “light  out”  oyer  the 
fences  with  poclrets  lull  of  choice  fruit. 

Next  to  the  Price  property  was  the  Tustin 
estate,  which  extended  clear  to  the  Monon- 
gaheia  river.  Mr.  Tustin  bought  this  prop¬ 
erty  from  Mrs.  Murray,  who  had  got  it 
direct  from  the  Penn  heirs.  Mrs.  Murray’s 
.  deed  covered  all  the  territory  enclosing  Soho 
hollow,  and  extended  from  Miltenberger 
street  to  Craft  avenue.  Mr.  Tustin  bought 
a  large  slice  at  the  present  Jumoimlle  street, 
and  afterward  donated  a  cemetery  for  the 
poor.  Pie  called  his  place  Soho,  from  Soho 
square,  in  Birmingham,  England,  of  which 
city  ho  was  a  native.  He  was  a  noted  ma¬ 
chinist,  aud  had  the  honor  of  building  the 
machinery  for  the  first  steamboat  built  at 
Pittsburg.  Dinwiddle  street  was  then  known 
as  Schaefer’s  lane,  and  was  on  his  place. 
His  memory  is  embalmed  in  our  present 
Tustin  street.  Miltenberger  street  was 
named  in  honor  of  a  family  of  Miltenber- 
^ers,  who  had  a  fine  old  farm  and  homestead 
hi  that  locality.  They  had  a  beautiful  cab¬ 
bage  garden  frontiug  on  the  Fourth  street 
road."  Opposite  the  Milteuberger  farm  was 
/  the  dairy  of  Yost  Rook,  who  held  title  to 
f  Aibout  50  acres. 

A  Notable  Structure. 


One  of  our  most  interesting  landmarks  is 
the  residence  of  the  lato  John  Miller  at 
Forbes,  near  Jumonville  street.  The 
house  was  built  over  00  years  ago  and  was 
then  a  noble  structure  with  its  large  porch 
ond  magnificent  surroundings,  which  the 
cutting  through  of  Forbes  street  despoiled^ 
A  beautiful  lawn  led  from  the  house  to  the 
road. 

The  great  hollow  at  Soho  was  a  serious 
hindrance  to  travel  00  years  ago,  as  tliere 
was  then  no  fill  there  as  at  present  ana  t lie 
road  led  up  precipitous  grades.  This  Place 
was  the  scene  of  more  than  one  acciaen  . 
At  one  time  a  culvert  bridge  was  built  whicli 
somewhat  remeaied  matters,  but  not  until 
the  immense  fill  of  to  day  was  complete 
was  the  travel  by  auy  means  feasible. 

Just  at  Soho  wasatollgate  which  had  been 
successively  moved  from  High  street,  to 
Washington  street,  to  Stevenson  street,  to 
Miltenberger  street  and  to  Soho,  and  from 
that  point  done  away  with.  , 

A  memorable  lankmark  of  the  city  s 
growth  is  the  old  school  house,  near 
son  street,  on  Fifth  avenue.  This 
dated  old  structure  is  now  occu 


OLD  COLTART  HOMESTEAD.  FORBES  STREET  AND  COLTART  SQUARE. 


dark-hued  sons;  of  Africa.  Within  its 
I  classic  walls  the  A  B  C’s  of  some  of  our 
I  most  worthy  citizens  were  voiced.  A  t  that 
time  Mollit.  Murray,  the  personage  afore- 
I  mentioned,  kept  a  tavern  right  near  it. 

'  This  historic  old  inn,  now  entirely  extinct, 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  Monongahela 
|  river  from  its  broad  verandahs.  Within 
;  its  walls  echoed  many  a  shout  of  the  old 
,  M  hig  elections,  and  if  its  walls  could  now 
speak  they  could  tell  of  many  a  gay  party 
there  assembled  to  partake  of  Mollie  Mur¬ 
ray’s  good  cheer  and  “set  ups”  and  “chase 
the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet.”  At¬ 
tached  to  the  hospitable  old  inn  was  a  com¬ 
modious  hostelry.  How  changed  all  this 
prospect  now!  Instead  of  rumbling  “bus”  I 
over  country  roads  and  huge  oaks  and 
cherries  and  sylvan  groves  to  fascinate  the 
eye  we  now  have  our  rattling,  bell  clanging 
cable  cars  ceaselessly  rolling  over  stone 
pavements. 


The  Changes  of  Time. 

The  great  unsightly  hill  just  at  this  place 
was  owned  by  Dr.  Gazzani,  who  was  then  a 
prominent  physician.  Robinson  street  was 
then  a  country  lane  leading  up  toa  brewery. 
Hr.  Gazzam's  residence  still  stands  opposite 
the  St.  Agnes  R.  C.  Church. 

_ The  vast  Chadwick  farm  extended  from  ; 

Mrs.  Murray’s  possessions  at  Craft  avenue 
to  Boquet  street,  Oakland,  and  extended 
clear  to  the  Monongahela  river.  This  farm 
was  famous  for  its  huge  bam  and  cozy, 
comfortable  homestead,  alas !  now  all  gone, 
and  was  the  scene  of  innumerable  picnics 
and  corn  lniskings  and  sugar  making  “bees,” 
etc.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor 
and  laid  out  in  10  and  20  acre  farms,  l 
Among  the  earliest  purchasers  was  James  S. 
Craft,  a  prominent  attorney  at  law,  who 
built  for  his  residence  the  noble  mansion 
now  occupied  as  the  Pittsburg  Hospital  for 
Children. 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  erected  the  beautiful 
mansion  at  Forbes  street  and  Craft  avenue, 
and  Mr.  Eickbaum.  who  up  put  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  pile  on  Fifth  avenue,  near  Halketstreet, 
were  also  purchasers.  As  most  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  this  Taylor  plan  were)  members 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  the  set¬ 
tlement  became  known  as  the  “Third 
Church  Colony.”^ 


This  “colony”  secured  the  services  of  one 
Samuel  Ward,  who  starteda  line  of  “busses” 
from  the  city  to  Oakland.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
hilarating  spectacle  to  see  these  “busses” 
thundering  along,  the  horses  dripping  with 
foam,  the  long  whips  cracking,  the  long  ear- 
splitting  tin  horns  screeching  and  the 
drivers  gesticulating.  These  are  all  glories 
that  the  present  Pittsburger  knows  not  of 
in  the  round  of  bis  prosaic  existence. 

Joining  the  Chadwick  farm  at  Oakland 
were  Mrs.  Sckenley’s  possessions  toward  the 
south  and  Neville  B.  Craig  toward  the  north. 
Mr.  Craig,  who  was  a  very  prominent  man 
in  his  day,  owned  all  the  present  Bellefield 
clear  to  Neville  street,  which  was  then 
I  merely  a  lane. 

In  the  early  “fifties”  East  Pittsburg,  or 
1  the  present  Bellefield,  was  iaid  out  by  Robert 
Curling  and'  Henry  Reis.  Among  the  first 
“settlers”  was  Mr.  Edward  Dithridge,  from 
whom  the  present  Dithridge  street  derived 
its  name. 


I 


Acreage  Prices  Then  and  Now. 

On  the  other  side  of  Neville  street  toward 
East  Liberty  was  the  large  farm  of  old 
Davy  Aiken.  Mr.  Aiken  was  a  great  char¬ 
acter  in  his  day.  He  had  magnificent  or¬ 
chards  and  gardens  on  his  farm.  On  the 
i  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  the  Beelan 
j  estate,  with  its  old  loghouse.  Property 
here  sold  in  1826  at  $70  an  acre,  which  was 
I  then  considered  very  high. 

Coal  land  on  Herron  Hill  was  deemed 
more  valuable,  and  sold  at  about  .$100  per 
acre,  and  this  even  within  the  last  50  years, 
as  real  estate  firms  in  this  city  can  attest. 
The  same  property  along  Fifth  avenue  is 
now  quoted  at  $30,000  to  $50,000  per  acre. 

At  the  time  the  above  sale  was  made  Mr. 
Beelan’s  loghouse  was  the  only  habitation 
from  Neville  street  to  East  Liberty. 

The  McFarland  brothers  were  extensive  real 
estate  owners  along  the  old  road,  and  held 
title  50  years  ago  to  both  sides  from  Beelan’s 
estate  at  Moorewood  avenue  clear  to  East 
Liberty. 

That  property  to-day  is  worth  untold 
1  millions.  At  East  Liberty  the  road  termin¬ 
ated. 

The  study  of  the  old  road  would  form  a 
wide  and  splendid  field  for  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Nothing  better 
illustrates  the  progress  of  00  years  along;  this 
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_,d  than  a  comparison  ofTEs  condition  in  | 
the  “thirties”  with  that  of  the  present. 

There  are  many  yet  living  who  remember 
that  when  one. wanted  to  go  to  town  he  had 
to  “foot”  it  unless  he.  was  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  a  carriage.  At  a  later  period 
“busses”  wore  rum  to  accommodate  the 
public,  then  horse  oaV  appeared  and  lastly  1 
the  advent  of  the  cable  road  thrust  the  more 
meager  means  of  transportation  into  ob¬ 
livion.  And  now  along  this  region  that  50 : 
years  ago  was  magnificent  forests  and  trim! 
gardens  and  beautiful  orchards,  there  is  one  j 
of  the  finest  resident  districts  in  the  United 


States.  _ _ 


A  RIVER  CAPTAIN,  A  COTTON 
GROWER,  AN  ARMY  TRADER 
AND  A  HOTEL,  KEEPER. 


PERILOUS  LIFE  IN  WAR  DAYS. 


Chapters  From  the  Life  of  Charles 
A.  Hay. 


CHOSEN  AS  SECOND  IN  TWO  DUELS. 


miles  out  the 
iter  Charles  A. 
Ite-diaired,  vig- 
a.r,  but  his  eye 


One  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting1 
characters  of  this  section  is  a  man  now 
living  alone  in  a  little  one-story  cabin 
in  a  village  that  bears  his  name.  In 
the  evening  of  his  days  he  looks  back[ 
on  a  career  that  has  tossed  him  roughly 
at.  •times  ,oni  thiel  sea  of  life.  He  has  been 
T'ortune  smile  and  frown  alternately. 
He  has  been  wealthydjgfote  .than  once; 
has  been  the  central  fijfhre,  of  some  in-d 
terestlng  adventures,  an  A/  has,  in  short,  r 
lived,  much  and  lived  l'46s«, 

Haysville,  a  hamlet 
Ft.  Wayne,  is  named 
Hay.  Mr.  Hay  is  a 
orous  man,  in  his  69thjyi:  .. 
is  as  bright  as  an  eaW^.’s,  ^-and  his  coni- » 
plexion  clear  as  a  .cmlfl’fi.  . 

His  cabin  stands  in  a  deep  ravine, 
whose  mouth  laps  the' Ohio  river.  He , 
is  the  assessor  of  the  ..township,  and  is  . 
well  known  and  highly  respected  y  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances.  This  oe- 
ing  the  case,  it  will  surprise  no  one  to, 
learn  that  he  has  always  been  a  Demo-  j 
crat,  and  has  read  “The  Post  foi  40., 

y|lr.S’Hay  settled  in  Haysville  in  1875, 
and  since  that  time  has  led  a  retired  i  e. 
But  prior  to  that  his  career  was  check- 
ered  by  a  remarkable  series  of  ups 
and  downs.”  Yesterday  a  “Post  re- 

,T 
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porter  visifed  him.  SorhTfeatures  of  his 
life  are  interesting. 

He  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Second  avenue  and  Grant  street, 
in  1826,  when  the  city  boasted  of  five 
wards.  At  that  time  there  was  a  large 
water  reservoir  where  the  cour^  ho"s®l 
now  stands.  At  20  years  of  age  he  took: 
to  steamboating,  and  for  20  years  he 
followed  the  rivers  from  p^pfurg  to: 

Paul  and  New  Orleans.  All  the  oiu 
time  rivermen  now  afloat  know  Captain 
Hav  for  he  boated  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi  many  years  as  a  subordinate, 

alTt  wtstinni846  that  he  made  -his  first  trip 
a  second  clerk  under  Captain  James  | 

ne^fyfar  he'was  on  Ehl  side- wheeler 
"Trenton”  as  first  clerk,  and  next  served 
on  The  “Consul.”  In  lSlS  he  had  charge 
of  the  “Tuscaroras  office,  ana  tnen 
followed  service  on  the  “Fairmount,  the 
“Glaneus”  and  the  “Luella. 

In  the  spring  of  18o2  he  bought  the 
“Tuscarora”  and  sold  her  in  the  toll  it 
a  handsome  profit.  In  1853  he  sold  the  | 
“Vienna,”  which  he  had  built.  In  18j7 
he  built  the  “Minnesota,’  and  an  18oS  be 
Took  her  south  and  entered  the  sugar  | 
•and  cotton  trade  between  New  Orleans 
and  Bayou  Vermillion  in  the  winter,  and 
Red  river  points  in  the  summer. 

Then  the  War  Came. 

The  Minnesota  was  -burned  at  New 
Orleans  in  1861,  and  this  brought  Mr., 
Hay  back  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  low¬ 
ed' ’  for  two  years  tO'  recover  msuiance 
money.  Before  We  left  New  Orleans 
the  war  had  come,  and  he  ana  other 
river  captains  were  compelled  to  haul 
down  the  stars  and  stripes  and  run  up 

the  Pelican,  flag.  .  _ 

In  1862  the  double  desire  _for  trade 
and  adventure  took  Captain  Hay  dow  n 
the  river  to  Vicksburg,  which  Grant 
was  blockading.  Captain  Hay  on  the 
steamer  Pringle,  traded  among  Grant  s 
fleet  on,  perilous  waters,  and  then  went 
into  the  cotton-planting  and  sugar- 
growing  business.  He  tells  the  story  of 
those  days  as  follows: 

“When  the  country  saw  its  darkest 
days  the  negroes  were  emancipated. 
The  towns  and  camps  were  swarming 
with  them,  and  diseases  broke  out  amon„ 
them  What  to  do  with  them  was  a 
grave  problem.  Finally  Secretary  Stan¬ 
ton,  who  had  before  the  war  been  m> 
attorney  for  nine  years,  conceived  the 
"f  locating  them  on  abandoned 
plantations  north  and*  south  of  Vicks  [ 
burs  Three  commissioners,  one  or , 
whom  was  Judge  Dent,  General  Grant  s  . 
brother-in-law,  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  project.  In  April,  *  leas®d 

one  of  the  first  plantations,  40  miles  be  • 
low  Vicksburg,  and  located  thereon  200 
freedmen  and  women,  and  planted  500 
acres  in  cotton.  In  1864  I  leased  th.. 
Henderson  plantation  and  located  there 
200  negroes.  Stanton’s  Pr°5e°t  .^.asnJi 
success.  The  negroes  were  gotten  out 
of  the  camps  and  cities.  +hat  T 

“It  was  while  I  was  a  planter  tnati 
had  an  experience  I  do  not  ewe  to  re¬ 
peat,”  continued  the  veteran. „  The 
country  was  swarming  with  Confeder 
ate  guerrillas.  The  band  of  Captain  Joe 
Dee  was  the  most  famous, 

They  visited  our  house  one  night,  cap 
tuned  my  wife  and  I,  and  repeatedly 
threatened  me  with  death  to  make  me 
^ve  up  my  possessions.  They  made  five 
demand, s  Ya^  each  time  five  o  them 
held  their  revolvers  to  my  face  ana 
threatened  my  life.  I  gave  up  a  $100 
watch,  $1,000  in  money  and  a  lot  or 
s'oods  There  was  a  raid  that  night,  ana 
I  was  the  forty-first  planter  visitod 
The  others  were  murdered.  I  gDerwarcl 
went  out  to  Captain  Joe  Lee  s  head 
quarters  and  spent  three  days  with  him 
and  his  cut-throats  negotiating  to  he 

le“iaw£f  a  Mason  and  that  saved  my  fife 
for  Lee  had  been  hade  a  Mason,  it  wag 


said,  so  that  he  might  be  ‘restricted  iri 
his  bloodthirstiness.  I  paid  him  $o,000, 
and  13  of  us  gave  him  $50,000.  The  raid 
in  all  cost  me  $7,500. 

Some  time  after  this,  in  August,  Mr. 
Hay  met  with  another  reverse,  one  suf¬ 
ficient  to  break  an  ordinary  man’s  heart. 
Just  as  his  cotton  crop,  valued  at  $400,-  - 
000,  was  beginning  to  mature,  the  army 
worm  turned  in  and  destroyed  it.  He 
managed  to  save  a  quarter  of  it. 

The  planters  were  finally  driven  from 
that  part  of  Louisiana.  He  engaged, 
however,  in  cotton  planting  in  1865  and 
1866.  The  government  taxed  him  $81,000 
on  his  crops,  which  he  paid.  This  tax 
was  probably  illegal,  and  Mr.  Hay  and 
other  planters  hope  to  recover  what 
they  then  paid.  Colonel  Oates,  governor 
of  Alabama,  formerly  a  member  of  con¬ 
gress,  has  introduced  a  refunding  bill, 
which  may  pass. 

Some  Business  Reverses. 


In  1869  Mr.  Hay  went  to  Kansas  City, 
embarked  in  the  hotel  business,  and 
when  the  panic  of  1873  struck  the  coun¬ 
try  he  left  there,  having  lost  $30,000.  In 
,1875  he  removed  to  what  is  now  Hays- 
iviile,  his  father  being  the  owner  of  220 
hcres  of  land  there.  He  has  since  resid¬ 
ed  there,  and  has  seen  the  village  named 
after  him  grow  to  its  present  propor- 
Ition-s.  He  is  a  poor  man  now,  but  he 
ptuck'ily  said  yesterday  that  he  would 
yet  make  another  fortune. 

He  was  engaged  once  in,  a  famous  law¬ 
suit  that  ran  a  course  of  eight  years 
before  he  won  out.  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
was  one  of  his  attorneys.  He  had  re- 
j  oeived  a  loti  of  sugar  and  molasses  from 
!  another  party.  They  were  damaged 
when  he  received  them,  and  yet  he 
jwas  held  responsible  for  their  condition. 
He  contested  the  matter  in  the  courts, 
and  it  was  twice  carried  to  the  supreme 
court  of  this  state.  It  was  decided  in 
his  favor,  and  as  a  result  a  precedent 
was  established  thiajt  has  since  stood,  to 
the  effect  that  river  carriers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  only  for  goods  damaged  while 
in  their  charge.  His  lawyers  charged 
| him  only  $250  for  their  service  in  the 
litigation.  The  fee  was  a  fair  one  for 
those  times. 

i  Mr.  Hay  remembers  Edwin  M.  Stan¬ 
ton  very  well  in  the  days  before  he  be¬ 
came  the  stern,  inflexible,  and  in  some 
respects  tyrannical  secretary  of  war.  He 
j  says  that  in  the  days  when  he  employed 
Stanton  as  an  attorney  he  showed  none 
of  those  harder  qualities  that  were  his 
j  chief  characteristics. 

Mr.  Hay  is  a  keen  fisherman,  and  his 
guidance  and  minnows  are  sought  by 
i  many  local  anglers  who  enjoy  a  day’s 
sport  on  the  Ohio.  Among  his  patrons 
Is  Postmaster  Stayton,  of  Allegheny. 

Mrs.  Play  died  about  a  year  ago.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  John.- Millbanlt,  a 
j  Philadelphia  manufacturer,  and  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  George  W.  Carpenter,  whose 
husband  and  Edgar  Thomson  were 
among  the  chief  projectors  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad.  Her  father  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Andrew  Jackson.  She 
was  at  one  time  very  wealthy,  being 
one  of  the  heirs  to  the  Belleville  estate, 
on  which  Bellevue  hospital-,  New  York, 
now  stands.-. 


Bate, 


OLD  LANDMARK  GOINft.BXi 

The  Brothers’  School  Said  to  Be  Un¬ 
safe. 

The  brick  house,  known  for  a  long 
[time  as  the  Brother’s  school,,  standing 


Jon  the  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  property,  is 
to  be  removed,  it  having  become  un¬ 
safe. 

The  structure  was  built  under  the 
i  direction  of  Father  John  O’Heilly.  The 
|  first  teachers  were  laymen.  Then  the 
Brothers  of  the  Presentation  took 
[charge.  A  colony  -  of  these  brothers 
came  from  Ireland  in  1845,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Bishop  O’Cbnnor,  and  took 
'[charge  of  the  school.  They  did  not 
remain  long.  One  of  them  died, 
aother  returned  to  Ireland,  and  a  third 
joined  the  Augustinian  order  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  became  a  priest.  Two  of 
the  brothers,  Paul  Cary  and  Francis 
Ryan,  were  struck  by  lightning  on 
the  street  July  2,  1848,  as  they  were 
returning  to  their  residence  after 
teaching  Sunday  school.  But  one  broth¬ 
er  and  two  novices  now  remained,  and 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  continue 
their  work.  It  was  consequently 
abandoned.  The  school  then  again  re¬ 
verted  into  the  hands  of  laymen. 

After  the  Brothers  of  the  Third  Or- 
ider  of  St.  Francis  taught  the  scholars. 
In  recent  years  the  Bisters  of  Mercy 
have  taught  the  school. 


The  ground  on  which  the  old  school 
stands  will  be  leveled  off  and  used  as 
a  playground. 


V  HISTORIC  MANSION. 


Incidents  Connected  With  One; 
of  Pittsburg’s  Oldest 
Buildings, 

HOME  OF  GENERAL  NEVILLE 


Lafayette  Shed  Tears  When  He  Gazed 
Upon  the  Structure, 


THOUGHT  OF  HIS  DEAD  COMRADE.,. 


The  Ancient  -Dwelling  Gradually  Crumbling, 
Into  Dust. 


ERECTED  OVER  A  HUNDRED  -TEARS  AGO- 


T WRITTEN  FOR  THE  DIS  PATCH.  \ 

Down  at  the  southwest  corner  ’  of  Ferrv 
and  Water-streets,  fronting  the  latter  thor- 


jughfare,  stands  an  ancient  'two-story 
frame  house  that  is  one  of  the  very  few 
architectural  remnants  of  the  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  period  left  to  Pittsburg.  It 
is  a  badly  frayed,  decrepit  old  shell  of  a 
building,  threatening  to  at  almost  any  time  1 
sink  under  the  weight  of  its  more  than  100 
years,  and1  tumble  into  a  mass  of  debris,  for 
it  has  reached  that  stage  of  decay  when  its 
dissolution  may  be  looked  for  any  day,  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inter¬ 
esting  mementos  of  Pittsburg’s  birth,  in¬ 
fancy  and  growth  to  ,  sturdy  manhood  to  be 


Climbed  by  Many  Generations. _ 

found  in  the  city,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
older  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 

Block  House,  stands  in  the  city. 

This  venerable  structure,  now  silently 
dying  of  old  age,  was  built  130  years  ago, 
but  scarce  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  people  who  pass  it  daily  know 
anything  of  its  history  or  the  valuable  and 
interesting  historic  relic  it  is.  It  stands  : 
there,  with  its  decaying  front,  a  silent,  but 
striking  reminder  of  the  days  in  the  long 
ago  when  all  there  was  of  Pittsburg  was  em¬ 
braced  in  a  few  scattered  houses  around  Fort 
Pitt  at  the  Point.  It  is  not  a  very  sightly 
house,  with  its  tumble  down  appearance, 
yet  in  its  day  it  was  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  pretentious  mansions  in  Pittsburg. 

The  Home  of  General  Neville. 

It  was  known  as  the  General  John  Neville 
mansion,  from  having  been  the  home  of  the 
distinguished  Revolutionary  soldier  of  that 
name  for  several  years,  the  first  of  the 
Nevilles  in  Pittsburg,  after  whom  Neville 
Island,  in  the  Ohio  river,  is  named,  and  the 
central  figure  in  Western  Pennsylvania’s 
famed  Whisky  Rebellion  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  The  house  has  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  during  its  long  term  of  life,  and 
is  now  used  as  a  cheap  lodging  house  and 
restaurant,  where  but  a  few  cents  are  l  e- 
quired  for  a  guest’s  entertainment. 


The  old  house  was  built  by  Colonel  George  I 
Morgan,  and  was  the  first  shingle  roof  house  I 
erectedjn  Pittsburg.  General  George  Wash-^ 
Ington  visited  Fort  Pitt  on  October  17,  1770, 
and  lodged  at  the  house,  which  was  then  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  man  named  Semple.  This  fact 
Washington  mentions  in  his  journal.  Wash-  > 
ington  was  again  a  guest  at  the  house  on 
October  22  following,  when  he  gave  a  din- ' 
ner  to  the  officers  of  Fort  Pitt  and  the  lead-, 
ing  men  of  Pittsburg.  He  records  the  event  j 
thus  in  his  journal:  “Stayed  at  Pittsburg 
all  day.  I  invited  the  officers  and  some 
other  gentlemen  to  dinner  with  me  at  Sem¬ 
ple’s.  among  whom  was  l)r.  Connelly, 
nephew  to  General  Croghan.” 

General  George  Croghan  was  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  Dr.  Connelly  was 
the  man  who  seized  Fort  Pitt  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Lord  Dunmore,  Governor  of  I 
Virginia,  when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  En¬ 
glish  garrison  by  order  of  General  Gage  in! 
1772.  When  the  whisky  insurrectionists 
were  having  things  their  own  way  around 
Pittsburg  in  the  early  days  of  the  nation,  a 
body  of  them,  led  bv  an  individual  known] 
as  “Tom  the  'Tinker,”  marched outone  night! 
to  Bridgevilie,  then  known  as  Bower  Hill,: 
where  General  John  Neville’s  mansion  stood, 
and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  General  Neville! 
was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  floated]  . 
down  the  Ohio  river  with  a  companion  in  a 
skiff  to  Kentucky,  and  from  there  made  his! 
wav  across  the  country  into  Virginia  and! 
then  to  Philadelphia.  General  Neville] 
at  that  time  was  Government  |, 
inspector  of  revenue  for  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  such  was  charged, 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  obnoxious  ex¬ 
cise  law  that  caused  the  Whisky  Rebellion, 
hence  the  animosity  of  the  insurrectionists] 
toward  him.  He  was  the  special  object  of 
their  wrath,  and  they  wreaked  their  venge¬ 
ance  on  him  by  burning  down  his  Bower 
Hill  mansion  and  giving  him  a  run  for  his 
life. 

They  Were  With  Braddock. 

When  General  Neville  returned  to  Pitts- 1 
burg  soon  afterward  be  purchased  the  house 
built  by  Major  Amberson  and  lived 
in  it  for  several  years,  until  he  finally  , 
removed  fo  N»ville  Island,  where  he  died. 
His  son,  General  Pressley  Neville,  built  a 
residence  on  Water  street,  about  midway 
between  Ferry  street  aud  Redoubt  alley, 
with  a  largo  garden  between  it  and  the  old 
house  now  standing.  Pressley  Neville’s 
house  was  a  two-story  brick  structure, 
which  disappeared  several  years  ago.  Both 
the  Nevilles,  father  and  son,  served  with 
distinction  through  the  Revolution. 
General  John  Neville  was  born  in  i 
the  same  county  in  Virginia  as1 
George  Washington,  Westmoreland.  They1 
were  of  about  the  same  age 
aud  were  close  companions  in  boyhood  and 
early  manhood,  being  engaged  in  surveying 
lands  around  Pittsburg  together,  and  both 
were  in  Braddock’s  ill-fated  expedition. 
During  the  Revolution  General  Neville 
served  on  Washington’s  staff.  Pressley 
Neville  was  an  aid-de-  camp  on  Lafayette’s 
staff.  He  was  an  accomplished  man  of  fine 
education.  Both  he  and  his  father  were  ] 
wealthy.  They  had  large  posses¬ 
sions  on  Chartiers  creek  and  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Major 
Isaac  Craig,  the  founder  of  the 
prominent  family  of  that  name  in  Pitts-, 
burg,  and  another  gallant  Revolutionary  i 
soldier,  was  a  son-in-law  of  General  John 
Neville.  The  graves  of  these  two  and  that! 
of  General  Neville’s  wife  lie  side  by  side  in 
the  old  burying  ground  between  Trinity 
Episcopal  and  First  Presbyterian  church, 
on  the  Sixth  avenue  side,  directly  opposite 
the  Duquesne  Club.  Three  huge  stones, 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  mark  the  graves. 
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Lafayette  Stopped  There. 

When  this  old  Neville  mansion  was  new  it 
'  was  considered  a  great  house,  both  as  to 
size  and  quality.  It  is  said  that  Lafayette 
once  stopped  there  as  a  guest  during  or 
directly  after  the  Revolution,  but  this  is  not 
,  very  well  authenticated,  so  far  as  records 
go.  However  he  had  the  pleasure  of  gazing 
iPiL^  when  he  visited  Pittsburg  in  June, 

|  lo~o,  during  the  course  of  his  triumphal 
tour  of  the  United  States.  Thero  are  some 
aged  peoplo  still  living  in  Pittsburg  who, 
as  boys  and  girls,  played  in  and  about  the 
old  house  upward  of  TO  years  ago.  One  of 
these  is  Mrs.  Mary  K  McCandless,  the 
mother  of  Attorney  Stephen  C.  McCandless, 
now  living  on  Hays  street  in  the  East  End, 
who  says  that  as  far  back  as  that  the  home 
was  considered  a  very  old  one.  Speaking 
of  those  early  days  Mrs.  McCandless  said: 

As  a  little  girl  I  lived  with  mv  mother 
and  sisters  in  General  Pressley  "Neville’s 
house.  My  sisters  and  I  used  to  plav  in  the 
I  old  General  John  Neville  house.  In  those 
,  days  that  part  of  Water  street  was  the 
;  select  residence  district  of  Pittsburg  All 
the  houses  there  had  nice  flower  gardens 
;  ana  lawns  around  them,  and  it  was  a  pretty 
place  I  remember  when  Lafavette  visited 
Pittsburg  and  he  came  riding  down  Water 
street  m  a  carriage  with  the  procession 
escorting  him  we  girls  plucked  a  lot  of 
flowers  from  our  garden  and  strewed  tnem 
in  the  street  before  Lafayette’s  horses. 


:  Lafayette  stopped  in  front  of  Pressley  Nev- 
j  ilia’s  house,  as  he  had  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  look  upon  the  home  of  his  old  staff 
1  officer,  who  was  then  dead.  He  was  much 
affected  at  the  sight  of  the  house,  and 
remarked,  as  he  gazed  upon  it:  ‘And  that 
is  the  house  that  poor  Neville  built  and  lived 
in.’  At  that  visit  Lafayette  stopped  at 
Darlington’s  Hotel,  which  stood  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Wood 
street,  where  the  First  National  Bank 
now  is. 


Borrowed  the  Only  Chandelier. 

“My  mother  had  the  only  chandelier  then 
in  Pittsburg,  and  it  was  borrowed  for  the 
occasion  to  hang  in  the  room  occupied  by 
Lafayette.  Benjamin  Darlington,  father 
of  the  late  William  Darlington,  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  hotel.” 

Isaac  Craig,  of  Sherman  avenue,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  a  grandson  of  Major  Isaac  Craig, 
who  lies  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  also 
lived  near  the  General  John  Neville  house 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  has 
many  interesting  reminiscences  to  tell  of  it. 
Anyone  visiting  the  ancient  structure  now 
would  never  realize  that  it  was  once 
the  stately  mansion  of  a  Revolution¬ 
ary  officer.  Its  old  weatherboarded  sides 
are  shaky  with  age,  and  in  the  middle 
of  one  side  of  the  high  iiitch  roof,  a 
dilapidated  dormer  window,  half  boarded 
up,  and  looking  as  if  it  would  drop  off  into 
the  street  any  moment,  looks  out  upon  the 
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MonongaTieTa  river.  The  extenorWears  the 
same  dull  yellow  color  it  has  always  worn 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  The  one 
large  spacious  hall  and  rooms  have  been 
cut  ut>  intci  aj  myriad  of  small  coops,  called 
bedrooms,'1  to  serve  the  cheap  lodging  house 
purposes  to  which  the  building  is  now  put. 
A  visit  to  the  interior  is  well  calculated/ 

to  stir  up  a  creepish,  uncanny  feeling 
in  a  person.  It  is  a  gloomy, 
forbidding  looking  place,  calling  to  mind  a 
chapter  from  Dickens’  description  of  one  of 
those  old  London  rookeries  where  crime  of 
all  sorts  has  its  haunt  and  terrible  mysteries 
abound  that  figure  so  frequently  in  his 
novels.  It  gives  one  the  shivers  to  stumble 
around  through  those  dark,  narrow  passage¬ 
ways  and  in  and  out  of  the  gloomy  little 
apologies  for  sleeping  rooms,  which  are 
mainly  inhabited  by  roustabouts  on  the 
river  steamers,  white  and  black,  and  women 
in  the  last  stages  of  poverty. 

How  It  Looks  To-Day. 

The  original  windows  are  still  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house.  They  are  of  that 
old-fashioned  pattern,  with  24  small  panes 
of  glass  to  a  window.  The  lower  windows 
have  been  comparatively  modernized.  But 
the  broad  stairway  running  to  the  upper 
stories  through  the  middle  of  the  house 
from  the  lower  floor  is  the  great  feature  ot 
the  old  house  and  a  delight  to  one  ac¬ 
customed  to  tranjp  up  and  down  mod¬ 
ern  stairways  daily.  The  stairs  are 
so  easy  and  1  comfortable  to  the 
tread,  that  one  scarcely  realizes  he  is  going 
up  or  down.  It  requires  no  more  exertion 
or  muscular  power  or  jvind  to__climb  those 
the  wall  is  a  mystery.  They  are  very  old, 
heavy  stoneware  cups  of  ancient  date. 

Thomas  Merton. 


AN  ANCIENT  LANDMARK. 


From, . . 

. LZfQf..../  | 

Date,  \ 


THE  HISTORICAL  HERR  HOUSE  ON 
HERRS  ISLAND  IN  ALLEGHENY. 


Now  Known,  as  No. ill’s  Ark,  Because 
it  Was  tlie  Refuse  of  Victims  of 
t-lie  Flood— How  Its  Location  Was 
Changed. 


“Look  out  for  the  locomotive”  Is  not 
one  of  the  signs  on  Herrs  island,  but 
steam  trains  are  snorting  through  its 
streets,  delivering  and  receiving  freight 
at  the  numerous  manufactories  In  utter 
disregard  of  the  human  beings  who  are 
compelled  to  go  through  all  kinds  of 
athletic  maneuvers  to  escape. 

How  fantastic  the  engine  and  train 
looked  yesterday  afternoon  as  the  loco¬ 
motive,  tender  first,  came  puffing  over  a 
steep  embankment,  the  black  3moke 
wreathing  about  one  of  the  most  historic 
landmarks  of  this  section  of  the  state. 


The- clang  of  the  engine  bell,  the  clatter 
of  the  hammers,  the  hum  of  the  saw-j 
mill,  and  a  score  of  other  particular 
sounds  produce  a  discordant  effect  upon 
one’s  mind  as  they  stand  viewing  one  of 
the  last  relics  of  the  colonial  days,  on 
what  was  Herrs  Island,  but  now  a  part 
of  the  mainland  of  Allegheny. 

What  was  once  a  capacious  dwelling, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  its  broad  acres 
and  the  home  of  a  country  gentleman,  Is 
now  an  old  ramshackle  tenement,  crowd-i 
ed  in  a  hollow  formed  by  a  curve  In  the 
embankment  of  a  Pittsburg  Junction  rail¬ 
road  switch.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  view 
of  the  once  beautiful  landscape  has  been : 
shut  off  by  the  advance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  all  except  the  Pompeiian  red  of 
the  roof  of  the  building  Is  hidden  from 
the  passersby,  the  historic  interest  of 
the  structure  increases  each  year. 

The  old  building  wras  formerly  a  log 
structure,  but  has  received  so  many  al-  » 
terations  and  additions  as  to  make  thei 
original  almost  undistinguishable.  It  was 
the  first  building  on  Herrs  island  and 
would  have  long  ago  been  demolished  by 
the  railroad  company  had  they  been  able 
to  purchase  it. 

An  old  landmark  has  always  a  more  or 
less  interesting  history,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  a  house  can  be  found  that  has  been 
the  means  of  changing  the  route  of  a  rall-|  \ 
road  and  has  annually  for  the  last  97 
years  withstood  the  fierce  floods  of  the, 
Allegheny  river 

“Noah's  ark,”  as  It  is  now  called  by  the 
denizens  of  the  island,  was  erected  In  1797 
by  Capt.  Wm.  Herr.  Its  first  foundation 
was  placed  on  the  mainland  near  what 
is  now  the  Allegheny  approach  of  the 
Sixteenth  street  bridge.  It  was  originally 
intended  for  a  house  of  entertainment 
and  contained  four  rooms.  The  house 
was  built  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and 
was  hardly  completed  until  the  spring 
freshets  almost  undermined  the  building. 

Five  years  later  Capt.  Herr  purchased 
a  large  Island  in  the  river  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  his  house  and  decided  to  move  the 


Present  Appearance  of  the  Old  House. 


building  to  his  new  possessions.  • 

At  that  time  the  moving  of  a  house  was 
an  unheard-of  proposition  and  the  entire 
countryside  came  to  see  the  feat  per¬ 
formed.  The  process  of  moving  it  had 
been  kept  a  secret  and  the  residents  were 
greatly  mystified  as  to  how  he  was  to 
accomplish  his  object. 

The  'building,  however,  was  moved.  The 
roof  was  first  taken  off,  and  then  each 
log  taken  from  its  place  and  marked.  The 
logs  were  then  towed  across  the  river  by 


a  canoe  and  set  upon  the  foundation  that 
had  been  provided  near  the  center 
of  the  island.  The  highest  point  of  the 
island  was  only  a  few  feet  above  the  low 
water  mark  of  the  river.  Each  year  it 
was  submerged  and  the  owner  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  move  his  household  goods  to  the 
second  story  of  the  building. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  nearly  18 
inches  in  thickness,  but  the  chimney, 
which  is  built  of  stone,  is  on  the  outside. 
The  floods  never  affected  the  house, 
the  chimney  would  be  swept  away  ne; 
every  year. 


I 


l 


The  big  flood  of  1S32  nearly  washed  the 
house  from  its  foundations  and  the  water 
registered  22  feet  upon  the  sides  of  the 
building.  In  order  that  he  might  remem¬ 
ber  the  height  that  the  water  attained 
a  hole  was  bored  in  the  side  of  one  of  the 
logs  at  the  water  mark.  The  hole  is  still 
visible. 


Shortly  after  the  flood  of  1832  the  island 
was  sold  and  divided  into  garden  plots, 
and  a  number  of  other  houses  erected. 
Each  year  the  island  would  be  flooded 
by  the  spring  and  fall  freshets,  and  as 
the  new  buildings  were  only  frail  frame 
structures,  the  inhabitants  always  fled 
to  the  old  Herr  homestead  for  protection 
against  the  devastating  waters. 

Some  person  whose  name  has  not  been 
perpetuated  in  the  tradition  of  the  house 
i  facetitiously  dubbed  the  house  ‘‘Noah’s 
I  ark,”  and  by  that  name  it  has  been 
known  ever  since. 


.j  The  great  floods  of  1860,  1865  and  1S84 
,  almost  completely  submerged  the  house 
and  those  who  sought  its  protection  were 
compelled  to  sit  upon  the  roof.  The  high 
|  waters  of  the  other  years  seldom  covered 
more  than  the  first  floor  of  the  building 
After  the  death  of  his  son,  George  Herr 
the  property  was  sold  and  transformed 
into  a  tenement  house.  A  porch  and  a 
[frame  addition  were  erected  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  appearance  of  the  building  was 
completely  changed. 

1  Shortly  after  the  big  flood  of  1884  a 
switch  was  to  be  laid  down  the  island 
and  It  was  decided  that  the  building  must 
be  removed.  The  railway  companv,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  to  obtain  the  right  of  way 
|  through  the  property,  and  rather  than 
carry  the  matter  into  the  courts  the 
tracks  were  laid  on  a  high  embankment 
around  the  building,  almost  completely 
closing  it  in.  After  the  building  of  the 
road  it  has  not  been  flooded  by  the  waters 
as  the  walls  of  the  embankment  form  a 
barrier  against  the  high  water. 

Since  the  o-ld  landmark  has  become  a 
.  tenement  house  it  has  been  occupied  suc- 
:!  cessively  by  families  named  Prank,  Stew- 
'  art,  Tesk,  Fanier,  Ober  and  John  Byrne, 
the  -present  occupant.  The  house  is  at 
present  in  sad  need  of  repair  and  the  once 
green  plot  that  surrounded  it  has  become 
a  muddy  pond,  while  the  steep  walls  of 
the  railroad  embankment  are  used  as  a 
pasture  for  several  avaricious  goats. 

The  log  portion  of  the  building  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  oldest  In  this  part  of  the 
state,  but  its  usefulness  as  a  historic 
relic  will  soon  be  destroyed,  as  a  number 
of  improvements  are  about  to  be  made  on 
the  Island  and  the  building  will  perhaps 
;  be  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  new 
manufactory  that  is  contemplated.  The 
house  is  now  owned  by  W.  J.  Nesbit,  of 
Allegheny. 


An  Old  Cannon  Witli  Foreign  In 
scriytions  Recast  by  a  Pittsburg' 
Firm. 


Many  visitors  to  the  works  of  Shook, 
Anderson  &  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Ferry 
and  Water  streets,  have  been  highly  in¬ 
terested  in  examining  an  old  and  foreign- 
looking  cannon  which  has  just  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  recast  by  the  firm.  The  cannon 


,id  when  received  toy  the 
in  a  sad  state  of  dilapida- 


[is  of  bre 
■company’ 

tion.  -  „  '  „ 

During  tli'e  G.  A.  R.  week  Mr.  Max 
Adams,  sheriff  of  Jackson  county,  west 
Virginia,  who  was  in  the  city  attending 
the  encampment,  visited  the  offices  of  the 
firm  and  asked  if  they  could  recast  a  very 
old  brass  cannon.  He  said  the  armament 
hart,  been  purchased  by  him  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  that  in  firing  it  off  it  had  ex¬ 
ploded.  He  stated  that  he  knew  very 
little  of  the  history  of  the  piece  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  told'  that  it  had 
been  originally  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spanish  and  had  been  captured  from 
j  them  by  the  English;  that  it  had  subse- 
Iquently  been  brought  to  this  country  by 
the  English  in  the  war  of  1812,.  ;and  had  in 
turn  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  This  was  about  all  he  knew  of  the 
historv  of  the  old  piece.  On  the  breech  is 
'inscribed  the  following: 

“BARENATO  E  TORNITO  DAL  CAPI; 
FRAN  SECURO.  FULSO,  IL  28,  9  BRE 
1785.  DAL  CAPI:  FRANT  TIHAVSKY.” 

Midway  between  the  breech  and  the 
trunnion  of  the  piece  is  a  coat  of  arms,  in 
;  the  center  of  which  is  the  letter  “T.”  On 
either  trunnion  is  the  inscription: 

“P-  CANT  2:R:76.  R:  FOND  BELL 
ARTIGLDINAP.’I 


\Toop  4-Vua  nf  tViP 


l“Ilneutro.”  .  . 

The  statement  that  the  gun  was  origi¬ 
nally  the  property  of  the  Spanish  is  not 
[borne  out  by  the  inscriptions,  as  a  greater 
portion  of  them  are  in  the  Italian. 

The  successful  recast  was  made  by 
Foreman  J.  L.  Shiring,  of  the  brass  de¬ 
partment  of  the  -works,  who  stated  that 
the  material  used  in  the  piece  was  the 
best  he  had  ever  seen  in  a  cannon.  The 
old  £ un  will  be  shipped  to  West  Virginia 
in  a  lew  days.  — 


^  From, 

i  %  t. . . . 

’  Date ,  . /..k.'fi.A X 

Our  Prim itive  Woods. 


There  is  perhaps  no  part  oi  our  country 
richer  in  early  historical  materials  than 
the  district  drained  by  the  two  parent 
streams  of  the  Ohio.  By  way  of  the 
Allegheny,  stretching  away  towards  the 
north,  came  the  vivacious  Frenchman 
from  Canada,  while  the  Monongahela, 
extending  far  to  the  south,  furnished  an 
outlet  for  the  enterprising  Englishman  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Both  eagerly 
contended  for  possession  of  this  delecta¬ 
ble  region;  and  here,  in  the  wild  woods 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  began  that  war 
that  continued  to  rage  until  not  only 
North  America  but  all  Europe  was  en¬ 
wrapped  in  its  flames.  Here  it  was  that 
the  youthful  Washingtou  first  drew  the 
sword  which  was  thereafter  to  be  sheathed 
only  when  the  independence  of  his  coun¬ 
try  had  been  gained.  About  the  early 
history  of  Western  Pennsylvania  cluster 
jthe  names  of  Celoron,  He  Contrecoeur, 


JurftonYilie,  De  Yilliefr,  Beaujci 
Washington,  Braddock.  Hath 
Forbes,  Armstrong;  and  ‘the  skii 
the  Great  Meadows  was  the  pi 
■  the  greater  affairs  of  Braddock’ 

Louisburg,  Frontenac,  Fort  Bn 
Ticonderoga,  Niagara,  and  Quebec, 

Through  this  region  came  and  went  the 
red  man  in  paint  and  feathers,  the  white 
hunter  in  his  dress  of  deer  skins  and  his 
cap  of  untanned  fur,  the  French  soldier 
in  gray  and  green,  and  the  British  grena¬ 
dier  in  his  coat  of  scarlet.  Along  our 
water  courses  and  upon  our  hill  sides  the 
crack  of  the  solitary  rifle  or  the  fusilade 
of  the  unseen  foe  told  where  the  work  of 
death  was  going  on;  and  when  the  smoke 
of  the  conflict  at  length  passed  away  the 
French  power  in  North  America  had  been 
forever  broken  and  the  country  had  be¬ 
come  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  people. 

Originally  the  royal  charter  of  lbUJ, 
granted  to  the  London  Company,  was  , 
believed  to  embrace  the  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  now  forming  Western  Pennsylvania. 
The  colony  of  Virginia,  by  that  charter, 
extended  north  200  miles.  from  Point 
Comfort,  and  south  200  miles  from  the 
same  point,  and  reached  “up  into  the 
land  from  sea  to  sea.”  This  ample  char¬ 
ter  by  its  terms  embraced  an  area  of  not 
less  than  one  million  square  miles,  and 
wholly  or  in  part  more  than  a  dozen  of 
our  states  and  territories;  yet  it  scarcely 
touched  the  border  of  Pennsylvania. 
Not  until  many  years,  however,  was  this 
■  fact  fully  determined,  and  meantime  the 
Virginians  made  repeated  and  vigorous 
attempts  to  vindicate  their  claims.  This 
explains  the  prominent  part  taken  b> 
the  people  of  that  colony  in  all  the  early 
movements  fin  the  upper  valley  of  Jhe 
'  Ohio. 


One  of  the  earliest  enterprises  of  the 
Virginians  in  this  direction  was  under 
Governor  Spotswood  in  1716.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  has  been  made  the  foundation  of 
Dr.  Caruther’s  story,  “The  Knights  of 
the  Horseshoe.”  In  August  of  that  year 
the  Governor  set  out  from  Williamsburg 
with  a  company  to  explore  the  region 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  Stories  told  by 
occasional  hunters  and  traders  had  in¬ 
vested  it  with  all  the  charms  of  an  El 
Dorado.  Only  the  most  vague  ideas  of  its 
geography  prevailed.  Great  tracts  of 
Country  had  never  been  pressed  by  the 
foot  of  a  white  man.  The  Governor  and 
his  party  pushed  forward^  crossed  the 


Blue  Ridge,  and  descended  into  the 
of  the  Shenandoah.  From  the  summit  < 
the  mountain  they  looked  upon  the  land 
scape.  “There  lay  -the  valley  of  Vir- 


ginia,”  says  Dr.  Caruthers,  “that  garden 


spot  of  the  earth,  in  its  first  freshness  and 
purity  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
Maker.  Not  a  white  man  had  ever  trod 
that  virgin  soil  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  What  a  solemn  and  sublime 
temple  of  nature  was  there!  Arid  who] 
could  look  upon  it,  as  it  spread  far  out  to 
the  east  and  west  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
dim  and  hazy  horizon,  and  not  feel  deep-! 
ly  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  its 
Author?”  With  suitable  ceremonies 
Governor  Spotswood  took  possession  of 
this  fair  country  in  the  name  of  his  Mad 
jesty  George  the  First. 

Up  to  the  middle  years  of  the  last  cen- 
Jtury  Western  Pennsylvania  remained  in, 
its  original  wildness.  No  white  settle-L 
ments  had  yet  been  made.  A  few  hardy- 
and  fearless  pioneers  like  Christopher) 
Gist  and  John  Frazier  had  here  and  there 
ventured  to  erect  their  humble  cabins  in 
the  wilderness;  but  the  country  had  not  , 
yet  been  invaded  by  the  rush  of  civiliza- j 
tion.  From  the  summit  of  the  Alle-  i 
ghenies  to  the  boundless  prairies  of  the 
west,  extended  an  unbroken  forest,  in¬ 
habited  by  the  red  man,  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
and  the  bear.  Through  its  glades  bound¬ 
ed  the  elk,  while  the  rattle-snake,  the 
deadly  Crotalus,  lurked  among  its  rocks 
and  thickets.  Yet  those  wood-crowned 
hills  and  darksome  valleys  were  rich  in 
all  the  elements  that  conduce  to  man’s 
welfare,  and  were  destined  to  become  the 
'  homes  of  thriving  industry  and  the  seats . 
of  pn  isperous  towns  and  populous  cities. 
More  eager  than  even  the  spirit  of  con 
quest  or  of  religion,  is  the  spirit  of  gain; 
and  the  .trader  and  trapper  found  their 
'  way  into*  the  wilds  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  before  those  who  bore  the  standard 
of  war  or  the  symbol  of  peace.  A  famous 
route  by  which  these  early  traders  pene¬ 
trated  this  wilderness  was  by  the  Kiski- 
minetas  path.  This  path  led  from 
Frankstown,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  across  that  range 
to  the  head  water’s  of  the  Conemaugh,  as 
the  upper  Kiskiminetas  is  called,  an, 
then  more  or  less  closely  along  its  cou 
to  the  Allegheny  river,  a  short  dis*~* 
below  the  confluence  of  those  two 
It  must  have  been  a  well-beaten  ro 
Among  the  best-remembered  of  th 


oovW  Indian  traders  was  George 


He  :iad  a  large  number  dfborses  on  the 
Kiskiminetas  path,  carrying  out  goods  to 
the  natives  and  returning  with  bales  of 
fui’s.  He  no  doubt  drove  a  prosperous 
trade.  Sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  horses 
were  together  upon  this  road.  We  can 
catch  glimpses  of  the  cavalcade  winding 
along  the  narrow  path  through  the  trees, 
j  with  their  tiny  bells  tinkling,  and  their 
drivers  in  their  picturesque  hunting  shirts 
and  leather  leggings,  walking  beside  them. 
There  were  no  inns  along  the  way,  and  at 
night  they  encamped  beside  the  path. 
If  there  was  some  danger  and  hardship  in 
their  lives,  there  was  also  a  sense  of  free- 
Idom  and  unreserve  quite  inconceivable 
to  us  who  have  always  lived  among  the 
conventionalities  and  restraints  of  modern 
!  civilization. 

T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


|  From,  c/;.  -•  ■/ ' 

Date,  \f  c  t . ^  ? . /‘  l  . 


THE  OLDEST  LI 


RICHARD  REDDTCKJS  YEARS  NUM¬ 
BER  NEARBY  TWICE  THREE 
t  SCORE  AND  TEN. 


TALES  OF  HIS  ADVENTURES. 


\  Still  Hale  and  Hearty  and  Books 
Good  for  at  Beast  Another  Tea. 


j  HE  KNEW  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


In,  all  probability  the  oldest  living  man 
In  the  world  resides  at  118  Colwell  street, 
In  this  city.  His  name  is  Richard  Red¬ 
dick,  and  he  establishes  the  record  of 
his  age  by  the  date  when!  he  was  made 
free,  when  he  was  duly  registered,  as 
12  years  old.  Next  Fourth  of  July  he 
will  be  130  years  old,  and  he  wants  to 
celebrate  it  by  unveiling  the  monument 
to  Director  E.  M.  Bigelow  in  Schenley 
park.  He  knew  Pittsburg  when  Pitts¬ 
burg  was  a  wilderness.  He  saw  Wash¬ 
ington  lead  the  Continental  army  to  bat. 
tie.  His  granfathefi  was  a  soldier  of  the 


■evolution,  and  won  freedonTMrf,‘HTrnseii. 
and  family  in  the  war  of  Independence. 

That  is  how  Richard  Reddick  knows 
his  age.  For  valor  on  the  field  his 
grandfather  and  all  his  family  were  de¬ 
clared  free.  They  were  registered  as 
rree  negroes  in  the  court  house  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va„  July  4,  1777.  He  was  12 
years  old  at  that  time. 

One  condition  of  his  freedom  was  that 
he  had  to  be  in  a  free  state  inside  of  12 
months.  He  said  he  and  some  others 
fa^rough  Pitt3burS  at  that  time  and 
settled  in  Stark  county,  O.,  having  first 
been  registered  as  free  men  in  Hudson. 
He  cleared  160  acres  of’  ground  in  Stark 
county,  and  reared  a  family.  At  different 
times  he  went  east,  and  sailed  before  the 
mast  for  a  number  of  years.  He  made  a 
number  of  trips  to  Africa  on  trading  ves¬ 
sels.  Telling  of  his  trips  last  night  he 
said: 

“I  saw  things  I  hope  to  never  see 
again,  but  you  can’t  tell  what’s  going  to 
happen  to  you  before  you  die.  We  were 
off  the  island  of  San  Domingo  when  the 
stars  rained  down  like  snow.  It  must  be 
80  years  ago.  It  was  like  everything 
above  was  coming  down.  The  captaui 
went  to  praying,  and  everybody  on  the 
boat  but  one  old  sailor,  who  didn’t  care 
if  he  died.  He  swore  and  made  us 
work  ship”  while  the  skipper  was  broke 
pp*  phere  was  more  praying  on  that 
boat  than  sailors  ever  did  before.  I  have 
been  a  God-fearing  man  ever  since. 
Tnree  women  died  of  fright,  and  we  threw 
I  ,'f?1  overboar<i  and  the  sharks  ate  them*.- 
Another  time  I  shipped  on  a  slaver 
and  didn’t  know  it.  When  we  got  on  th- 
west  coast  the  officers  went  ashore  with 
packs  of  calico  and  bright  shawls.  Thev 
coaxed  the  blacks  aboard,  and  then 
clapped  ’em  under  hatches.  We  brought 
them  to  New  York,  and  from  there  were 
south  and  s°ld.  Lots  died  on  the 

Reddick  cannot  recall  dates  from  mem¬ 
ory,  and  never  learned  to  read.  He  savs 
his  children  were  all  more  than  40  years 
old  when  he  sold  his  Ohio  farm  to  Sam 
Gmmss,  at  Salem,  and  came  to  Pennsvl- 

XenfV  ^  Cjlildr®n  and  grandchildren 
vent  to  Canada.  How  long  ago  that  was 
can  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  he 
married  his  present  wife  in  Pennsylvania! 
She  is  blind  and  75  years  old.  She  savs 
they  have  been  married  58  years.  They 
have  a  son  living  who  is  past  54  Snd 
their  first  child  died.  na 

Reddick  was  cook  at  the  Monongahela 
house,  he  says,  when  the  woods  com¬ 
menced  just  above  the  hotel.  After  that 
he  worked  14  years  on  the  river  He 

rUn  t0.the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Missouri  river. 

The  aged  negro  tells  of  havine*  bari 
cholera  at  Louisville,  on  a  boat,  before 
the  war  He  says  the  boat  would  hav! 
been  tied  up  if  the  people  had  found 
that  people  on  it  had  cholera,  and  he 
saw  three-negroes  pitched  into  the  river 
there  before  they  were  dead,  so  that  the 
boat  could  get  through. 

The  old  gentleman,  is  his  own  physi¬ 
cian,  and  believes  his  remedies  are  in- 
spmed.  Soon  after  he  was  afflicted  with 
cholera  he  had  white  swelling  in  his 
knee.  This  is  how  he  tells  of  it* 

“There  was  a  doctor  in  Cincinnati  told 
me  I  was  going  to  die.  That  night  some¬ 
thing  told  me  that  if  I  would  take  fresh 
eggs  and  beat  the  whites  and  the  yolks 


together,  and  use  mac  cor 
it  -would  draw  the  swelling  to  a  head.  I 
did  it,  and  this  knee  is  as  good  as  ever. 
Here  I  am,  hale  and  hearty.  Why,  I  walked 
from  my  place  into  Rochester,  six 
miles,  every  day.  My  son-in-law  used  to 
ask  me  not  to  walk  so  fast.  He  couldn’t 
keep  up,  and  he  ain’t  50  yet. 

‘I  had  dyspepsia,  too,  and  I  cured  my¬ 
self  of  that.  One  night  in  a  dream  X 
was  told  to  chop  up  burdock  root  and 
mix  it  with  rhubarb  and  whisky.  It 
cured  me,  so  that  I  can  eat  more  grease 
now  than  I  ever  did.” 

The  old  man  is  apparently  in  good 
health.  He  is  a  short,  squarely  built  man, 
with  a  yvonderful  chest.  He  said  that  in 
his  prime  he  weighed  180  pounds.  He 
weighs  at  least  155  now.  He  said  he  only 
began  to  lose  flesh  six  years  ago,  and  long 
after  he  was  100  years  old  he  could  dig 
his  100  bushels  of  coal  in  a  day.  He  ac¬ 
counts  for  his  long  life  by  the  fact  that 
he  “never  abused  himself.”  He  never  was 
drunk,  but  he  has  taken  a  drink  when¬ 
ever  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  one. 
Besides  this,  he  has  used  tobacco  as  long 
as  he  can  remember.  He  said  tobacco 
would  not  hurt  you  if  you  didn’t  smoke 
cigarettes.  Last  night  he  was  smoking  a 
Wheeling  toby  when  “The  Post”  reporter 
called. 

He  does  not  know  where  all  his  chil¬ 
dren  are.  In  Allegheny  county  he  has  21 
grandchildren  living.  He  makes  his  home 
with  Thomas  Bumford,  his  son-in-law, 
and  four  of  the  grandchildren  are  quite 
noted  as  singers  and  dancers.  They  have 
been  traveling  several  seasons  as  profes¬ 
sionals.  _ '  Mb ! 


IRON  IN  OLDEN  DAYS. 


How  the  Industry  Was  Established 
in  Western  Pennsylvania. 


A  HARD  STRUGGLE  AT  THE  START. 


The  Resolute  Men  Who  Finally  Wrested 
Victory  From  Defeat. 


MEMORIALS  THAT  ARE  NOW  ELOQUENT 


[WRITTEN  FOR  THE  DISPATCH. 1 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections 
0^  the  United  States  is  the  southwest¬ 


ern  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  compris¬ 
ing  in  its  area  the  beautiful  foot  ranges 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  and  the  greater  stream  to  which 
they  give  birth,  the  stately  Ohio.  It  [ 
is  historic  ground,  a  land  of  romance, 
story  and  song,  in  which  figure  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  the  colonial  and  Revolutionary  pe¬ 
riods;  a  region  dear  to  every  lover  of 
liberty  and  constitutional  government, 
for  here  was  fought  the  battle,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  continent—  j 
Boquet’s  victory  at  Bushy  Run,  which  j 
destroyed  the  last  hope  of  France  in 
America.  Here,  too,  more  than  a  year 
before  the  Philadelphia  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  Congress  was  made, 
were  formulated  and  published  the 
resolutions  known  as  t.'ne  “Hannas- 
town  Declaration  of  Independence.” 
Here  also  the  National  Government 
under  our  present  Constitution  under¬ 
went  a  crucial  test  of  its  stability  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Whisky  Insur¬ 
rection.  It  was  the  nursery  of  the 
bold  pioneers  who  pushed  out  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  West  to  found  mighty 
commonwealths,  to  supplant  with  the  , 
arts  of  civilization  the  barbarism  of 
savage  races. 

Some  Eloquent  Memoilal*. 
Numerous  monuments  of  those  earn¬ 
est,  stirring  days  still  remain  to  _  re-  j 
mind  our  own  and  coming  generations 
of  the  warfare  waged  with  rugged  na¬ 
ture  and  savage  man.  Rude  and  sim¬ 
ple  as  they  now  appear  to  us,  yet  they 
did  their  work  as  effectively  for  their 
time  as  the  most  finished  modern  ap¬ 
pliances  do  their  work  to-day.  Long 
may  they  remain  as  eloquent  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  heroic  days  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  when  life  was  animated  with  a 
rare  and  grand  sincerity. 

Among  the  most  picturesque  of  these 
monuments  of  former  days  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  charcoal  furnaces 
scattered  throughout  the  mountainous 
regions  of  this  section.  Once  the 
centers  of  bustling  activities,  they 
now  in  many  instances  are 
buried  “silent  as  the  bat-winged 
cavern”  in  the  dense  forests  which 
have  grown  up  about  them  since  they 
were  abandoned.  Many  of  these  are 
covered  with  rich  mantles  of  moss, 
thick  verdure,  rank  vegetation,  with 
great  trees  growing  out  of  their  dis¬ 
mantled  masonry,  standing  like 
giant  gladiators  strident  over  dis¬ 
comfited  foes  in  the  amphitheater; 
symbolical  of  the  ceaseless,  tireless 
work  of  nature,  ever  reclaiming  what 
man  has  abandoned,  in  wantonness  or 
with  regret,  ever  healing  the  sad  scars, 
the  deep  furrows  scored.  on  her  gener¬ 
ous  breast  in  war  and  in  peace.  “On 
the  lava  and  scoriae  of  old  eruptions 
now  grow  the  peaceful  olive,  the  fruit¬ 
ful  vine  and  the  sustaining  corn.” 

A  Manifold  Interest. 

There  is  attached  to  these  ruins  a 


manifold  interest.  They  not  only  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  considerable  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  early  days  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  but  they  help  us,  when  we  look 
upon  them,  to  realize  the  gigantic 
;  strides  that  have  been  made  in  a 
century,  the  vast  advance  from  a  rude 
furnace,  which  for  many  centuries  had 
been  changed  but  little  in  form  and 
I  purpose,  to  the  splendid  Siemens  and. 
j  Bessemer  plants  of  to-day,  in  many  re- 
i  spects  the  most  eloquent  witnesses  of 
this  great  age. 

They  are  representative,  too,  of  the 
i  passing  of  the  old  order  of  things  in  the 
!  social  world.  The  ironmaster  in  the 
i  olden  time  lived  in  sight  of  his  fur- 
J  naces,  in  the  shadow  of  the  deep  forests 
;  in  whose  recesses  were  produced  the 
|  charcoal  he  used  as  fuel,  fie  was  as 
I  much  of  a  feudal  lord,  a  grand  seign- 
j  eur,  as  ever  a  slave-holding  planter  of 
j  the  South.  He,  too,  owned  slaves, 

|  great  farms,  flocks  and  herds.  He  was 
j  the  chief  man  of  the  country-side,  the 
I  local  statesman,  a  military  leader 
often,  a  captain,  colonel  or  a  general  of 
militia,  a  mighty  man  on  muster  days. 
He  was  the  autocrat  of  his  little  com¬ 
mune.  His  wife  was  the  grande  dame, 

I  the  Lady  Bountiful,  a  gracious  dis-  | 
penser  of  hospitality. 

A 11  O  ccasi  on  a  1  Su  r  vi  v or. 

A  ramble  at  the  present  day  over  the 
I  mountains  will  now  and  then  bring  you 
into  contact  with  some  old,  grizzly, 

J  gray-bearded  survivor  of  the  charcoal 
days,  who  renews  his  youth  in  recall¬ 
ing  the  incidents  that  once  lighted  up 
with  gleams  of  humor  or  darkened  with 
tragic  shadows  this  primitive  industry 
in  the  primeval  woods.  You  catch 
glimpses  of  roistering  days,  jolly  com- 
!  radeship,  between  the  whisky-loving 
j  Scotch-Irishman  and  the  steady-going, 
j  grim-humored  Pennsylvania  German; 

:  of  days  when  board  and  lodging  (the 
|  fat  of’ the  land)  was  had  for  $1  a  week, 
washing  thrown  in,  and  whisky  for 
I  3  cents  a  drink,  and  a  drink  then  was 
|  nearer  being  a  pint  than  a  gill;  but, 
then,  whisky  in  those  days  was  whisky 
and  delirum  tremens  as  unheard  of  as 
j  a  Hungarian  coke  drawer. 

The  changes,  shifting  and  reorgani- 
1  zatior.  that  modern  science  aiid  inven- 
j  tions  have  imposed  upon  communities 
and  ancient  industries  are  forcibly  il- 
,  lustrated  in  the  history  of  iron  in  the 
j  United  States,  and  more  particularly  in 
i  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
old  and  the  new  are  seen  in  greater 
'!  contrast  than  elsewhere— where  Pitts¬ 
burg  now  sits  in  state  with  the  iron 
i  crown  of  the  world  (greater  than  that 
:  of  Lombardy,  so  coveted  by  great 
:  kings)  resting  on  her  sooty,  sweaty 
j  brow. 

Ill©  First  Iron  Ore. 

The  first  iron  ore  discovered  in  the 
L  :  United  States  was  found  in  North  Car- 
’  olina  in  1585  by  the  colonists  sent  out 
]  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  while  the  first 
attempt  at  iron  making  was  in  1613  on 
the  Falling  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
James  river,  at  a. point  seven  miles  be¬ 
low  Richmond,  Va.  It  was  first  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1643 
and  yet  to-day  at  no  one  of  these  wide¬ 
ly  divergent  points  is  the  iron  industry 
carried  on.  The  invention  of  the  steam 
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J  engine  and  steamboat,  the  production  [ 
i  of  iron  on  scientific  principles  as  de-  j 
|  veloped  in  chemical  treatment  of  ores, 
j  puddling  furnaces  with  the  general  use 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  as 
fuel,  the  enormous  demand  for  railroad 
and  structural  Iron,  created  new  cen¬ 
ters  of  distribution,  as  well  as  new 
points  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  have  fur-  ‘ 
naces  alongside  of  charcoal  kilns  and 
1  ore  beds  to  make  them  profitable. 

:  We  smile  to-day  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  Pittsburg,  the  Iron  City,  once 
gave  up  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
despair.  The  first  furnace  in  Alleghenv  ! 

.  county  was  built  by  George  Anshutz,  I 
a  native  of  Alsace,  at  Shadyside,  on 
Two  Mile  run,  in  1792,  and  was  abandon 
ed  in  1794  because  no  ore  could  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  and  the  expense  of  haul- 
■  ing  It  from  distant  points  was  too  great. 

-  The  ruins  of  this  interesting  land¬ 
mark  were  visible  up  to  1850.  An  inter-  i 
view  with  George  Anshutz  after  a 
stroll  through  the  furnaces  ~a.nd  mills- 1 
that  line  the  Monongahela  as  far  as 
Braddock  and  McKeesport,  could  the 
|  old  ironmaster  rise  out  of  his  grave, 
would  make  interesting  reading.  The 
Pittsburg  which  he  a-wo re  in  his  Al¬ 
satian  French  and  Germun  Was  a  fail¬ 
ure  as  a  producer  of  iron  would  find 
to-day  a  veritable  kingdom  0f  Vulcan. 
He  might  swear  he  say,S  the  mouth  of 
hell  if  he  happened on  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ing-ton  looking  over  the  city  when  he 
woke  up  after  his  long  sleep. 


I'ayeit*  W»s  the  Center. 

He  would  find  in  the  stock  yards  of 
the  furnaces  ores  from  all,  parts  of  the 
world — -from  Cuba,  Chile,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  Russia,  Greece,  Turkey,  In¬ 
dia,  France,  Spain,  Lake  Superior  and 
other  points.  He  would  be  astonished 
to  learn  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  build  a  furnace  on  the  top  of  an 
ore  mine.  Great  Britain  imports  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  iron  ore  used  in 
her  furnaces.  She  draws  her  supplies 
from  Australia,  Greece,  Algeria,  Italy, 
Spain,  Turkey  and  other  countries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Fay¬ 
ette  county  was  the  center  of  the  iron 
industry  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun¬ 
tains.  For  several  decades  Pittsburg, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  were 
almost  wholly  .supplied  by  Fayette 
county  with  all  kinds  of  castings  and 
hammered  bar  iron.  It  had  at  one  time 
20  furnaces,  8  forges,  3  rolling  mills 
and  slitting  mills,  1  steel  furnace  and 
5  trip  hammers.  • 

Fayette  county  enjoys  the  enviable 
distinction  of  having  built  the  first  roll-_ 
ing  mill  in  the  United- States  to'  pud¬ 
dle  iron,  and  roil  iron  bars  as  well  as 
having  built  the  first  nail  factory  west 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

The  rolling  mill  was  built  by  Isaac 
Meeson,  in  1816-17  at  Plumsock,  on  Red¬ 
stone  Creek,  between  Connellsville 
and  Brownsville.  Thomas  C.  Lewis  (a 
Welsh  iron  master, as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed)  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  mill,  assisted  by  his  brother, 
George,  who  was  the  turner  and  roller. 
According  to  the  statement  of  T.  H. 
Oiiphant,  the  mill  was  built  “for  mak¬ 
ing  bars  of  all  sizes  and  hoops  for  cut- 
1  ting^into  nails  and  that  the  iron  was  re- 

wife, 
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RUINS  OF  THE  FIRST  FURNACE  WEST  OF  THE  ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAINS. 


fined  by  blast  and  then  puddled.”  Raw 
bituminous  coal  was  used  in  the  puddl¬ 
ing  and  heating  furnaces  and  coke  in 
the  refinery.  The  rolls  were  cast  at  the 
Dunbar  furnace  in  the  near  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  the  lathe  for  turning  the  rolls 
was  built  at  the  mill,  which  went  into 
operation  September  15,  1817,  marking 
the  beginning  of  a  great  era  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains. 

Tlie  Hr ginrinjr  U  okt  of  til©  Mountains. 

The  first  nail  factory  west  of  the  Al¬ 
leghenies  was  built  at  Brownsville 
about  1795,  by  Jacob  Bowman,  at  which 
wrought  nails  were  made  by  hand  in 
one  shop  and  Cut  nails  by  machines  in 
another. 

That  iron  ore  was  known  to  exist  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1780 
is  gathered  from  the  land  warrant  for 
150  acres  on  the  Youghiogheny  river  in  I 
Fayette  county  issued  to  Benjamin 
Johnson,  and  located  by  him  July  11, 
1780,  which,  in  the  description  was  said 
to  contain  “a  bank  of  iron  ore.” 

In  1790  John  Hayden,  of  Haydentown, 
Fayette  cdunty,  out  of  ‘‘blue  lump” 
iron  ore  in  a.  blacksmith’s  fire,  made  a 
piece  of  irc)n  “about  as  big  as  a  harrow 
tooth.”  It  was  a  .practical  demonstra¬ 


tion  of  the  presence  of  a  goodWjualrty  i 
of  workable  iron  and  fired  the  ambition 
and  cupidity  of  Hayden,  who  took  his 
precious  bit  of  iron  to  Philadelphia, 
making  the  long  and  tiresome  journey 
on  horseback.  He  gave  it  to  his  rela¬ 
tive  John  Nicholson,  then  State  Comp¬ 
troller,  and  urged  him  to  join  him  in  the 
erection  of  a  furnace  and  forge  at  Hay¬ 
dentown,  on  George's  Creek, seven  miles 
below  Uniontown.  The  outcome  of  this  !i 
trip  to  Philadelphia  was  the  building  of 
a  blooraery  in  1792.  The  furnace  asked 
for  was  not  built. 

That  Hayden  was  not  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  had  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  iron  in  paying  quantities  is  shown  in 
the  erection  of  a  furnace  and  forge  in 
1790  (before  Hayden’s  bloomery  was 
built)  by  William  Turnbull  and  Peter 
|  Marmie,  with  Colonel  John  Hoikar,  the 
j  French  naval  agent  at  the  Philadei-  • 
I  Phia  port,  as  silent  partner,  all  of  Phila- 
j  delphia. 

Over  One  Hundred  Years  Aeo. 

This  was  the  first  furnace  and  forge 
built  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
and  was  located  on  Jacob’s  Creek,  a 
pine  or  more  above  its  junction  with  the 
Youghiogheny  river.  It  was  blown  inj 


on  November  1,  1790,  anddheTon  tried 
tne  same  day  on  the  forge.  The  estab- 
li&hment  was  called  the  Alliance  Iron 
Works.  Why  so  called  is  not  recorded, 
but  possibly  in  a  patriotic  commemora¬ 
tion  ot  the  alliance  between  the  strug¬ 
gling  colonies  and  France  during  the 
I  revolutionary  period.  The  furnace 
j  pioied  to  be  a  losing  venture  and  was 
|  operated  spasmodically  until  1802,  when 
j  it  was  abandoned.  Its  ruins  still  re- 
!  °,ne  ofthe  most  interesting  relics 

■  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  not  alone  as 
j  a  monument  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
vast  iron  industry  of  this  section  but 
I  also  as  a  memorial  of  the  tragic  end  of 
Peter  Marmie,  who  had  become  sole 

prise r  and  WaS  ruined  by  the  enter- 

J  Peter  Marmie  was  a  Frenchman, 
V  no  came  to  America  with  Lafayette 
i  as  .private  secretary,  but  parted  com¬ 
pany  with  the  French  patriot  on  his 
return  to  his  native  land  at  the  close 
ot  the  Revolution.  The  immense  re- 
sources  of  the  new  Republic  and  the 
great  opportunities  for  acquiring 
wealth  and  influence  had  greater  at¬ 
tractions  tor  Marmie  than  a  return 
u‘  ^rar>ce,  then  full  of  ominous  signs 
of  impending  revolution,  which  might 
mean  loss  of  life  as  well  as  of  for¬ 
tune.  He  remained  in  America,  un-' 
happily  for  him,  for  the  end  of  his 
career  could  not  have  been  more  tragic 
had  he  returned  to  France  and  be-  I 
c°™e  a  ^ Victim  of  the  frenzied  butchers 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Driven  to  M stdncss. 

In  1(93  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
firm  of  ijurnbull  &  Marmie  he  was  left 
alone  wi  h  the  furnace  and  forge  His 
mercuriEl  temperament  could  not  en¬ 
sure  the]  loss  of  furfune  and  shnttgwi 
ambition  which  soon  followed,  and  to  . 
drown  their  remembrance  he  gave  full 
play  to  conviviality  and  to  his  love 
of  the  chase.  He  was  a  great  hunter, 
and  with  his  hounds  soon  became  as 
noted  for  his  reckless,  impetuous  sport 
as  he  had  been  for  his  enthusiasm 
when  he  first  engaged  in  the  iron  busi¬ 
ness.  Nighttime  as  well  as  daytime 
found  him  ranging  the  wildwood  in 
search  of  game. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 

Dash  through  the  brush,  the  brier,  the 

brake. 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn  and  i 

g£gg£[ 

The  mountain  echoes,  startling  wake. 


Despair  of  ever  recovering  his  lost 
fortune  finally  drove  him  to  madness, 
so  the  legend  goes,  until  one  stormy 
night  he  committed  suicide  by  jumping 
into  the  fiery  mouth  of  the  burning 
furnace,  first  driving  in  his  faithful 
hounds,  his  daily  companions  of  the 
chase.  For  many  years  after  when  the  . 
woods  were  lashed  by  midnight  storms 
the  rude  mountaineers  would  say: 
“Marmie,  the  mad  Frenchman,  is  out 
again  to-night  with  his  hounds  and 
horn,”  and  none  were  bold  enough  to 
venture  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  fur¬ 
nace  on  such  a  night,  for  again  would 
glow  the  ancient  fires  until  Marmie, 
winding  a  parting  blast  on  his  horn, 
disappeared  with  his  baying  hounds  in 
the  smoke  of  the  burning  crater. 

The  Specter  Huntsman. 

He  became  to  the  superstitious  of 
that  region  ‘the  specter  huntsman.”  1 


The  deserted  furnace  was  called  a 
haunted  ruin,  which  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  who 
made  it  their  headquarters,  the  popu¬ 
lar  belief  investing  it  with  such  dread 
as  to  make  it  a  safe  retreat. 

The  old  furnace,  in  addition  to  manu¬ 
facturing  the  implements  of  peace,  fur- 
!  rushed,  also,  the  weapons  of  war  with 
which  to  force  civilization  on  the  In- 
.  chan  races,  or  failing  in  that  to  wipe 
.  them  out  of  existence.  It  furnished 
,  cannon  balls  to  the  Government  dur¬ 
ing  the  Indian  troubles  toward  the  close 
ot  the  last  century.  Major  Isaac  Craig, 
Deputy  Quartermaster  and  Storekeep- 
::  er  at  Fort  Pitt,  in  a  letter  to  General 
Knox,  January  12,  1792,  says:  “As 

j  there  is  no  six-pound  shot  here  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  engage  400  at 
.( urn  bull  &  Marmie’s  furnace,  which  is 
now  in  blast."  The  shot  was  used  by 
General  Wayne  in  his  expedition 
j  against  the  Indians. 

1  jl  A  great  i;npetus  was  given  to  the  iron 
industry  in  Fayette  county  by  Turnbull 
&  Marmie  s  venture,  numerous  fur¬ 
naces  being  built  before  the  close  of 
the  century. 

Uuion  Furnace  on  Dunbar  creek,  four 
miles  south  of  Connellsville,  was  built  ' 
by  Isaac  Meason  in  1790,  and  went  into 
in  March,  1791.  It  was  replaced 
m  179„  by  a  larger  furnace,  which  bore 
the  same  name.  John  Gibson  and 
Moses  Dillon  joining  Meason  in  this 
enterprise. 


Invested  Wilh  Historic  Interest. 

In  1797  John  Hayden  built  Fairfield 
Furnace  on  George’s  Creek.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Hayden  sold  an  interest  ‘ 
in  the  plant  to  John  and  Andrew  Oli- 
phant  and  Nathaniel  Dreading.  A  few 
years  later  the  Oliphu.nts  became  the 
sole  owners. 

This  furnace  is  invested  with  historic 
interest  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
cannon  balls  used  by  General  Jackson 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans^were  cast 
here.  They  were  shipped  by  raft  down 
the  Monongahela,  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sppi  rivers. 


-Luo  i  unidct;  was 


Ohphants  and  other  parties  for  'many 
,,  years,  and  was  one  of  the  last  to  be 
|  abandoned,  which  occurred  in  1850 

The  manufacture  of  steel  in  Fayette 
county  at  a.n  early  day  became  an  im¬ 
portant  adjunct  of  the  iron  industry. 
A  furnace  at  Bridgeport,  adjoining 
Brownsville,  in  1811,  was  operated  by 
I  Truman  &  Co.,  who  manufactured  a 
:  fine  grade  of  steel.  The  plant  w^as 
known  as  the  Brownsville  Steel  Fac- 
j  tory.  In  that  year  the  firm  advertised 
that  they  had  for  sale  “several  tons  of 
steel  of  their  own  converting,  which 
they  would  sell  at  the  factory  for  cash 
at  $12  per  cwt. 

Westmoreland  county  did  not  long 
!  lag  behind  Fayette  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  In  1792.  the  Westmoreland  fur¬ 
nace,  on  Four-Mile  Run,  near  Laugh- 
Imstown,  _in  the  Ligonier  valley,  was 
built  by  John  Probst,  a  Pennsylvania 
German.  He  added  a  small  forge  at 
the  same  time.  This  was  the  first  fur¬ 
nace  built  in  Westmoreland  county  It 
was  abandoned,  with  the  forge  about 
the  year  1810.  At  one  time  in  its  his- 

toryit  was  managed  by  George  An- 
*  - .  _ 


utz,  the 'pioneer  of  tne  Tron  ‘muusiry- 

.1  Allegheny  county. 

I  Th«  Hermitage .Furnsce, 

The  Hermitage  furnace,  built  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Arthur  St.  Clair-,  on  his  estate',  on 
Mill  Creek,  near  Ligonier,  in  1803  or 
1804,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  landmarks  of  the 
county.  In  its  early  days  it  was  man¬ 
aged  by  James  Hamilton  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  It  dealt  largely  in  stoves  and 
other  castings.  It  proved  a  most  un¬ 
profitable  venture  for  St.  Clair,  who 
became  heavily  involved  financially. 
It  passed  out  of  his  hands,  with  the 
rest  of  his  once  great  estate,  in  1810, 
leaving  the  old  soldier,  “weary  and  old 
with  service,  to  the  mercy  of  a  rude 
stream,”  that  finals  overwhelmed  him  I 
with  the  direst  need,  to  the  lasting 
shame  of  his  ungrateful  country. 

In  1816  the  furnace  was  operated  by 
O’Hara  &  Scully,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  John  Henry  Hopkins,  after¬ 
ward  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Vermont.  In  less  than  two  years  the 
fate  that  overtook  St.  Clair  also  wreck¬ 
ed  Bishop  '  Hopkins,  leaving  him  a 
bankrupt.  From  that  time  to  its  dis¬ 
tribution  over  the  Denny  estate,  on 
which  the  site  is  located,  the  furnace 
was  never  again  operated.  A  few 
stones  lying  on  its  former  site  is  all 
that  remains  to  mark  the  unfortunate  1 
.  St.  Clair's  venture  in  the  iron  business. 

A  Vei-v  liapiil  Development. 

The  development  of  the  industry 
was  very  rapid  between  1SQ0 i  and  i SIS, 
furnaces  and  forges  being  built  in  all  | 
sections  of  Westmoreland  where  iron 
ore  was  to  be  found,  many  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  community  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  business.  Alexander 
Johnston,  the  father  of  Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  Freame  Johnston,  in  1811,  built 
a  forge  at  Kingston,  on  the  Loyal- 
hanna,  three  miles  east  of  Latrobe. 
Baldwin  furnace,  on  the  Laurel  run, 
was  built  in  1810,  by  James  Stewart. 

It  was  named  after  Henry  Baldwin, 
afterward  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  then  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pittsburg  bar.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  furnace.  Colonel  J.  D. 
Mathiot  and  Isaac  Meason,  Jr.,  of  Fay¬ 
ette  county,  built  the  Ross  furnace,  in 
1815,  on  Tub  Mill  Creek,  in  Fairfield 
township.  It  was  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  but 
was  abandoned  in  1850,  yielding  to  the 
resistless  changes  going  on  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world.  The  ruins  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  and  the  houses  built  for  the  oper¬ 
atives  still  stand. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  charcoal 
era  men  like  Henry  D.  Foster,  after¬ 
ward  Democratic  candidate  for  Gover- 
ernor,  and  Judge  Thomas  White,  I 
father  of  General  Harry  White,  of  In¬ 
diana,  were  prominently  connected  with 
the  iron  industry. 

The  principal  product  of  these  old 
furnaces  was  hollow  ware,  such  as 
Dutch  ovens,  stoves,  sug’ar  kettles, 

|  skillets,  pots,  as  well  as  g'rates  and 
I  irons  and  plow  eastings.  The  early 
Westmoreland  county  furnaces,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  supplying  local  wants,  shipped 
eastings  on  boats  and  arks  on  the 
Youghiogheny,  the  Conemaugh  and  Al¬ 
legheny  rivers  to  Pittsburg,  much  of 

' 


"which  eventually  went  clown  theTHii  > 
to  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

Much  of  the  pig  iron  from  these  fur¬ 
naces  was  shipped  to  Pittsburg  to  be 
forged.  A  few  of  the  furnaces  did  their 
own  forging. 

Dii  tsbui-g’s  Original  Furnace. 

Notwithstanding-  the  failure  of 
George  Anshutz’s  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  iron  industry  in  Pittsburg 
in  1794,  others  followed  him  who  took 
advantage  of  Pittsburg’s  great  import¬ 
ance  as  a  shipping  point,  to  establish 
nail  factories,  foundries,  forges,  to 
which  were  shipped  the  pig  iron  of  the  [ 
Fayette  and  Westmoreland  county  and 
other  furnaces. 

The  first  iron  foundry  of  Pittsburg 
was  built  about  1805  by  Joseph  Mc- 
Clurg,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Smitbfield  street,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  postoffice  building  and  the  city  hall. 

In  1812  it  was  changed  into  a  cannon 
foundry,  supplying  the  United  States 
Government  with  cannon,  howitzers,  1 
shells  and  balls.  Commodore  Perry’s 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie  and  General  Jack¬ 
son's  army  at  New  Orleans  received 
their  supplies  from  this  foundry. 

The  state  of  the  Iron  industry  in 
Pittsburg  in  1810  is  enthusiastically  , 
summed  up  by  a  writer  in  the  Navigat¬ 
or  for  1811.  He  dwells  in  a  congratu¬ 
latory  strain  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
business.  He  says  “the  manufacture  of  t 
ironmongery  has  increased  In  this  place 
beyond  all  calculation.  Cut  and 
wrought  nails  of  all  sizes  are  made  in  • 
vast  quantities,  about,  we  think,  200  \ 
tons  per  year.”  How  his  eyes  would 
bulge  out  now  could  he  be  told  that  , 
Allegheny  county  produced  in  1894  over 
5,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel. 

!  It  is  interesting  to  recall,  at  the 
present  day  (when  a  pound  or  two  of  I 
nails,  treated  as  refuse,  can  be  l 
picked  up  almost  any  time  in  places 
where  unpacking  of  boxes  is  going  on) 
the  price  of  nails  in  the  olden  time. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  “nail¬ 
ers”  were  itinerant  craftsmen,  who 
went  about  the  country  to  forges  and 
furnaces  where  they  made  nails  for 
housework,  etc.  Two-inch  shingling 
nails  were  worth  37  1-2  cents  per  pound; 
clapboard  nails,  25  cents  per  pound; 
brads,  18  cents  per  pound,  while  a 
I  “Yankee”  ax  cost  from  $6  to$10,andwoe 
to  the  careless  man  or  boy  who  lost 
a  nail  or  allowed  the  ax  to  rust. 

An  Important  Problem.  ! 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  early 
iron  masters  was  the  question  of  trans¬ 
portation.  It  was  easy  enough  to  make 
iron,  but  how  to  get  it  to  the  markets 
was  the  great  matter.  In  those  days 
to  paraphrase  the  profound  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  recent  philosopher  that  “great 
rivers  always  flowed  past  great  cities,” 
the  result  of  a  wise  provision  of  na¬ 
ture,  great  lines  of  railway  did  not  run 
,  by  iron  furnaces,  where  all  you  had  to 
do  when  you  had  anything  to  ship  was 
to  “push  the  button”  and  the  railroad 
company  would  do  the  rest.  You  had  to 
do  it  yourself,  as  well  as  the  pushing 
of  the  button. 

Pig  iron  was  often  packed  on  horse¬ 
back,  the  horses  on  the  return  trip 
bringing  bar  iron  from  the  forges  and 


salt  from  the  stores  of  the  town. 

Much  of  the  iron  made  in  the  then 
far  off  Juniata  Valley  in  its  palmy 
days  was  sold  at  Pittsburg,  first  in  the 
form  of  castings  and  afterwards  in 
pigs  a.nd  bars,  and  finally  almost  wholly 
in  blooms.  Before  the  completion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Portage 
Railroad  it  was  transported  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

Bar  iron  from  Center  county  was 
first  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses  to 
Clarion  river,  and  then  floated  on  boats 
and  arks  to  Pittsburg.  Pig  iron  and 
bar  iron  from  Huntingdon  wei'e  haul¬ 
ed  to  Johnstown  and  then  floated  to 
Pittsburg  down  the  Conemaugh  and 
Kiskiminetas  rivers.  In  after  years 
blooms  were  sent  to  Pittsburg  from 
Huntingdon  county  by  wagon. 

Juniata  \  alley  iron  wa  s  also  largely 
sold  in  Eastern  markets,  which  were 
reached  by  floating  down  the  Juniata 
and  Susquehanna  rivers.  The  building 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  subsequent¬ 
ly  simplified  the  manner  of  transporta¬ 
tion  amazingly. 

The  Decline  of  Charcoal  Iron. 

The  decline  of  the  charcoal  iron  in¬ 
dustry  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  1830 
when  rolling  mills  in  many  points  of 
the  State  began  to  puddle  iron  exten¬ 
sively.  Puddling-  drove  out  of  existence 
many  charcoal  forges,  which  had  been 
producing  blooms  for  rolling  mills  as 
well  as  making  bar  iron  under  their 
own  hammers. 

This  decadence  was  still  further  hast¬ 
ened  by  the  introduction  of  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal  in  the  blast  fur¬ 
naces.  Long  before  1850  the  fires  in 
most  of  the  furnaces  and  forges  .  of 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  out.  With  their  exoiring 
light  departed  the  age  of  individual  en¬ 
terprise,  while  the  ag'e  of  corporations 
was  ushered  in. 

Stupendous  as  has  been  the  advance 
in  methods  of  manufacturing  iron  the 
most  precious  of  all  metals,  and  which 
seemingly  have  reached  their  limit,  it 
would  still  be  making  a  reckless  asser¬ 
tion  to  say  that  we  have  seen  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  the  scientific  production  of  iron 
There  is  another  factor  in  existence 
which  may  so  change  the  methods  of 
making  iron  and  steel  as  to  dwarf  all 
we  have  yot  accomplished.  A  wizard 
called  Edison  is  rummaging  about  in 
the  mysterious  storehouse  of  Nature  in 
search  of  new  forces  to  be  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  some  of  these 
|  days  he  may  electrify  the  world  with 
some  of  his  findings.  What  may  not 
be  done  with  the  billions  of  tons  of 
iron  ore  in  the  great  Mesaba  range  and 
with  other  billions  tucked  away  by 
Dame  Nature  in  spots  we  know  not  of 
when  electricity  has  been  pressed  into 
service?  Who  can  tell? 

.  JAMES  B.  LABX. 


The  Title  to  Property  of  That 
Value  in  Pittsburg  in 
Dispute. 


CHIEF  WITNESS  93  YEARS  OLD  ! 


The  Story  of  the  Battle  for  the  Valu¬ 
able  Property  and  the  Bomantic 
Events  in  the  Career  of 
James  S.  Stevenson. 


Special  Despatch  to  “The  Press.’’ 
j  Pittsburg,  May  31.— Judge  Acheson,  of  J 
the  United  States  Circuit  Couft,  is  pre-  ! 
paring  a  decision  in  a  suit  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  involving  the 
title  to  property  on  Penn  Avenue,  valued 
at  over  $1,000,000.  Whatever  his  decision 
•  the  case  will  be  carried  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  only  living 
witness  in  the  suit  is  Mrs.  Mary  Blaine 
Smith,  aged  93  years.  She  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  James  S.  Stevenson,  who 
originally  owned  the  land,  and  whose 
will  is  the  g-ound  of  the  suit.  Her  tes¬ 
timony  is  in  relation  to  occurrences  of 
sixty-five  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Francis  Herron,  the  first  pastor  of  the  1 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg. 
She  was  born  in  Shippensburg,  then 
Franklin,  and  In  1810  came  to  Pittsburg, 
where  she  became  acquainted  with 
Stevenson.  James  S.  Stevenson,  the 
original  owner  of  the  property  in  dis¬ 
pute,  was  born  in  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  1781. 
His  parents  were  never  known,  and  he 
was  raised  by  James  Wright.  Among 
his  young  friends  was  John  Barber,  who 
performed  many  kindnesses  for  him  and 
loaned  him  money.  It  is  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Barber  who  are  now  battling  for 
the  $1,000,000  property. 

STEVENSON’S  CAREER. 

When  he  had  completed  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  Stevenson  tramped  over  the  moun- 


tains  to"  Pittsburg.'  engaged  in'tfie 
manufacture  of  white  lead  and  soon  be¬ 
came  prosperous.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  politics  and  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Democratic  politicians  in 
Pittsburg.  He  was  appointed  a  canal 
commissioner  by  Governor  Shulty,  and 
in  1825  was  elected  to  Congress,  serving 
two  terms.  He  died  in  Pittsburg  in  1831. 

Stevenson  never  married.  When  a 
young  man  he  fell  in  love,  but  the  young 
ioman  died.  In  1825,  when  conducting 
his  campaign  for  Congress,  he  went  to 
Connellsville.  There  he  met  Margaret 
Stephens,  a  beautiful  girl,  but  the 
daughter  of  poor  parents  far  below  the 
social  sphere  in  which  Stevenson 
moved.  She  fell  in  love  with  the  rich 
and  handsome  politician,  and  he  was 
taken  by  her  pretty  face.  But  the  pair 
later  drifted  apart.  Margaret  Stephens 
was  the  mother  of  Amanda  Stephens, 
to  whom  Stevenson  left  his  estate. 
The  child  was  taken  by  him  and  raised 
as  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend.  The 
child’s  parentage  was  known  to  but  few 
of  the  most  intimate  of  Stevenson’s 
friends.  She  became  a  handsome  wom¬ 
an,  was  educated  in  a  New  York  semi¬ 
nary  and  moved  in  the  highest  circles 
of  New  York  and  Pittsburg.  She  was 
married  to  Samuel  Haight,  of  New  York, 
in  1817.  She  survived  her  husband  and 
five  children,  dying  in  1891. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HER  BIRTH. 

The  secret  of  her  birth  was  well  kept 
and  her  position  in  society  thus  pre- 
served.  It  was  made  public  for  the  first 
time  that  James  S.  Stevenson  was  her 
father  when  the  present  suit  was  heard 
by  Judge  Acheson.  She  never  knew 
herself  that  Stevenson  was  her  father. 
Stevenson,  in  addition  to  other  bequests, 
left  his  daughter  the  property  now  in 
dispute.  There  was  a  proviso  that  in 
the  event  of  her  dying  unmarried,  or  if 
married,  without  offspring,  the  property 
was  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided 
equally  among  the  heirs  of  John  Barber, 
of  Columbia,  Pa.  This  property  was 
afterward  transferred  to  her  husband, 
Samuel  Haight,  and  eventually  sold  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Company. 

The  descendants  of  John  Barber  now 
claim  that  as  Amanda  Stephens  died 
leaving  neither  husband  nor  children,  the 
property  reverts  to  them,  and  the  trans¬ 
fers  and  sale  to  the  railroad  company 
are  invalid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
contended  there  was  only  an  entail,  and 
it  was  barred  by  the  transfers  and  a 
straight  title  given  by  the  purchasers. 

The  claimants  are  Samuel  W.  Barber, 
of  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Leach, 
Dayton,  O.;  Edward  P.  Clarke,  Jersey 
City;  Mrs.  Anna  Townsend  Watson, 
Union  County,  N.  J.,  and  Carver  W. 
Barber,  Red  Wing,  Minn.  The  first  two 
are  a  son  and  daughter  and  the  others 
grandchildren  of  John  Barber.  ^ 


From,  . : . 
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THE  GREAT  COMMONER. 


Original  Portrait  of  William  Pitt  to  Be’ 

Presented  to  Pittsburg  by  Daughters  of 

the  American  Revolution. 

There  will  be  on  exhibition  this  week 
at  Gillespie’s  gallery,  an  original  full 
length  portrait  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham.  There  is  no  Englishman  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead,  and  no  American,  but 
Washington  or  Lincoln,  whose  portrait 
should  arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Pittsburg  deeper  feelings  of  in¬ 
terest,  admiration  and  respect.  Looking 
upon  it,  they  should  feel  a.  profound 
sense  of  their  obligations  as  Americans, 
to  the  friend  of  America;  the  bold  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  British  Parliament  of  “No 
taxation  in  the  colonies,  without  repre¬ 
sentation,”  and  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  historical  drama  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century-  The  greatest  English¬ 
man  and  the  greatest  American  of  their 
time,  perhaps  of  any  time,  both  saw  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  settle-j  I 
ment  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  Pitts¬ 
burg  owes  her  name,  and  her  existence 
to  George  Washington  and  William  Pitt. 
Washington’s  face  is  familiar  to  every 
one,  and  so  should  be  that  of  our  patron 
saint,  “The  Great  Commoner,”  his  por¬ 
trait  should  hang  in  every  public  build¬ 
ing  and  in  every  school  house,  and  his 
statue,  if  any. one’s,  should  have  the 
first  place  of  honor  in  the  gift  of  his 
god-children;  such  a  statute,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  that  magnificent  one  which  all 
visitors  to  London  admire  in  the  House 
of  Parliament. 

We  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  name  of  our  city,  it  has.  unusual  in¬ 
dividuality,  it  means  something,  and 
tells  us  of  the  clear  judgment,  vigorous 
mind,  splendid  talents,  and  pure,  de¬ 
voted  patriotism,  that  guided  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  England,  her  colonies,  and  the 
world.  It  was  the  inspired  ardor  of 
Pitt  that  led  Amherst  to  Louisbourg, 
Wolfe  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and 
Forbes  to  Fort  Duquesne,  and  it  was  in 
recognition  of  that  fact  that  the  new 
fort  was  named  for  him.  The  picture 
of  which  we  speak  is  an  original 
portrait,  by  a  celebrated  painter  of 
the  last  century,  William  Hoare,  of 


i  Bath,  England,  to  whom,  In  the  days  , 
of  his  and  their  greatness,  many  cele¬ 
brities  sat.  Pitt,  who  from  his  earliest 
years  was  a  martyr  to  gout,  was  a 
I  frequent  visitor  to  Bath;  and  on  one 
j  of  these  occasions,  in  1754,  Hoare  painted 
a  portrait  of  him,  which  Pitt  presented 
!  to  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple,  to 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  wrote  of  .  his  ! 
j  appreciation  of  the  artist’s  powers.  From  . 
this  fact,  as  well  as  that  he  presented 
it  to  his  near  relative,  intimate  friend1, 
and  at  that  time  political  ally,  one 
would  suppose  that  as  a  likeness  it  was 
satisfactory.  This  happened  four  years 
;  before  his  name  was  given  to  the  lonely 
frontier  post,  and  11  years  before  his 
magnificent  eloquence  thundered  from 
|  Westminster  in  denunciation  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  in  defense  of  American 
liberties. 

In  1771  the  picture  was  bought  in 
England  by  Charles  Carroll,  of  Mount 
Clare,  near  Baltimore,  and  from  him 


descended  through  his  wife,  to  her  sister, 
the  wife  of  Col.  Tench  Tilghman,  private 
secretary  and  confidential  aide-de-camp 
of  Gen.  Washington,  and  it  is  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Tilghman’s  great  grandson.  Col. 
Oswald  Tilghman,  of  Easton,  Md.  Un¬ 
tiring  in  their  efforts  to  encourage  pat¬ 
riotism,  to  preserve  historic  landmarks, 
and  valuable  relics  of  the  past,  the 
Pittsburg  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  propose  to 
present  this  portrait  to  the  city.  In  doing 
this,  the  chapter  will  place  itself  among 
Pittsburg’s  benefactors,  and  will  pay  a 
debt  of  gratitude  and  recognition  long 
overdue,  to  the  memory  of  “The  Im¬ 
perial  Chatham.”  J.  M.  H. 


From, 


Bate, 


i.i  ~i  i 


•  i4  RELIC  OF  THE  PAST. 


ane  Gray  Swisslielm’s  Old  Home¬ 
stead  in  Swissvale  Rich  in 


%  TALES  OF  THE  COLONIAL  HAYS. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  Part  of  It  Served 
as  an  Indian  Port 


LATER  ’TWAS  A  MECCA  FOR  REFORMERS 


In  its  rapid  growth,  Pittsburg  has 
[swept  away  many  old  landmarks,  but  in 
lone  of  the  suburbs  there  still  remains 
|one  that  has  been  left  to  the  decay  of 
mature.  In  a  little  valley  in  Swissvale, 
well  guarded  by  wooded  hills,  stands 
one  of  the  oldest  homes  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  and  the  one  from  which 
Swissvale  received  its  name. 

The  feeling  of  reverence  for  ruins  is 
[not  so  strong  in  the  American  as  in  the 
'European,  but  there  are  few  people  for 
whom  this  old  place,  with  its  history, 
holds  no  attraction.  It  was  part  of  the 
ihomestead  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
[and  the  old  home,  with  30  acres  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  is  still  owned  by  his  great¬ 
grandchildren. 

It  is  the  most  picturesque  spot  about 
the  city.  The  house  on  it  is  a  quaint 
old  building  of  hewn  logs,  with  queer 
rustic  porches  and  odd  angles  and  cor¬ 
ners.  The  oldest  part  of  it  was  a  block¬ 
house,  used  as  an  Indian  fort  at  the 
time  General  Braddock  tried  to  reach 
!Ft.  Pitt  by  that  route. 

Relics  of  an  Old-Time  War. 


Not  far  from  the  house  there  were 
found,  many  years  after  the  close  of 
that  last  colonial  war,  the  decayed  and 
.biOKen  remnants  of  an  old  gun  carriage, 
[half  buried  in  the  soil,  that  tradition 
claims  belonged  to  the  military  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  British  soldiers. 

there  is  also  a  little  knoll  where  it  is 
said  General  Braddock  found  a  tem¬ 
porary  grave  after  his  disastrous  de¬ 
feat,  but  with  this  statement  all  his¬ 
torians  might  not  agree.  Tradition  also 
affirms  that  the  blockhouse  was  built 
some  time  before  its  use  as  an  Indian 
fort  by  trappers  employed  by  the  As- 
tors. 


Alter  tne  place  became  a  homestead, 
the  owner  added  an  addition  to  the 
building,  and  also  built  a  large  stone 
barn.  No  changes  in  the  house  have 
been  recorded  since  then,  except  that 
a  great  stone  chimney  on  the  outside 
[was  torn  down  and  used  for  walling  up 
a  cellar.  The  stone  barn  was  often  a 
refuge  for  white  men  pursued  by  In¬ 
dians,  and  many  a  negro  escaping  from 

:'wnen«0tw  foun?-  a.  hiding  place  in  the 
walls  that  now  he  in  ruins. 

Every  spot  about  the  place  is  historic 
Iground,  and  those  who  lived  in  the  old 
vhome  took  part  in  two  of  the  greatest 
struggles  for  liberty  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Came  From  Far-Off  Switzerland. 

John  Swisshelm  was  a  native  of  the 
bwiss  Alps,  who  came  to  America  and 

efora  ot 

try  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  libertv- 

TheSSnldHiS  ParentS  had  but  two 
sons.  The  older  gave  his  life  for  the 

m  =  K6  1Hthe  early  part  of  the  war,  and 
his  brother  caught  up  his  rifle,  took  the 
[vacant  place,  and  kept  it  until  the  end 
He  was  one  of  the  band  that  spent  the 
winter  with  Washington  in  Valley 


o,  any  one  of  the  2,000  who  crossed 
Jerseys,  the  prints  of  who^e  bleed- 
g  feet  were  Freedom’s  sea)  uppn  the 
.and  she  claimed  as  her  right. 

Below  the  stone  barn  there  used  to  be 
.an  old  log  mill,  which  was  the  first  in 
Allegheny  county,  and  when  John 
Swisshelm  built  it  he  walked  over  the 
mountains  to  Philadelphia  to  purchase 
■the  necessary  machinery  for  it.  To  that 
mill  the  French  soldiers  went  from  Ft. 
Duquesne  for  meal.  The  worn  and 
broken  wheel  is  still  in  the  dry  bed  of 
the  mill  race,  and  the  mill  stones  lie 
broken  and  half  hidden  in  -the  soil  and' 
decayed  timber. 

Ihe  Home  of  a  Literary  Woman. 

In  1842  the  place  became  the  home 
of  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  the  wife  of 
the  Revolutionary  soldier’s  son.  In 
one  of  her  books  she  traces  her  fam¬ 
ily  on  her  mother's  side  to  that  branch 
of  British  royalty  that  gave  to  Eng¬ 
land  its  nine  days’  queen.  Her  his¬ 
tory  as  one  of  the  pioneer  newspaper 
women  is  widely  known,  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  in  the  Legislature  of 
this  State,  allowing  married  women  the 
right  to  hold  property;  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  by  many  to  her  efforts  in  its 
behalf. 

Close  by  her  home  is  the  place  where 
the  first  anti-slavery  meeting  in  the 
State  was  held.  It  is  Said  by  one  who 
remembers  the  meeting  that  among  the 
number  gathered  there  were  George 
W.  Julian,  Charles  Shiras,  one  of  the 
Mitchells  and  other  men  whose  names 
are  woven  into  the  history  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Charles  Sumner  was  expected 
but  was  unable  to  be  present  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  delay  of  'the  stage. 

Every  effort  had  been  made  to  se¬ 
cure  a  hall  in  the  city  for  the  occasion, 
but  so  strong  was  the  feeling 
against  the  anti -slavery  party  that  no 
place  could  be  rented  for  such  a  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  held  a  short  time  before  | 
James  G.  Birney  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency. 

Her  Dying  Wish  Not  Carried  Out. 

The  spot  was  marked  toy  a  fine  syca¬ 
more  tree  until  about  14  years  ago. 
The  tree  fell  at  that  time  and  it  is 
said  that  Mrs.  Swisshelm  expressed  a 
wish  that  her  grave  might  take  its 
place,  but  the  wish  was  not  carried 
out  by  her  friends. 

In  her  work  as  a  nurse  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  at  Washington  and  Fredericks¬ 
burg  she  showed  herself  to  be  no  less 
devoted  a  patriot  than  was  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soldier.  Many  strong  arti¬ 
cles  against  slavery  were  written  by 
her  at  that  time  and  appeared  in  New 
York,  London  and  Paris  papers.  When 
Horace  Greeley  employed  her  to  write 
letters  from  Washington  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  she  was  the  first  woman 
to  be  engaged  in  that  capacity,  and 
also  the  first  to  he  admitted  to  the 
Congressional  reporters’  gallery,  where 
a  place  was  given  her  by  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Fillmore. 

The  stillness  of  the  old  home  seems 
little  in  harmony  with  the  eventful, 
aggressive  life  of  ithe  wonian  who  re¬ 
turned  again  and  again  to  its  quiet 
rest  hut  there  are  many  things  that  re¬ 
mind  the  visitor  of  her.  Apong  them 
are  the  willows  along  the  run  for  which 
Swissvale  is  noted,  and  the  jines  which 


At  the  time  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Temperance  Women  in  this 
city  there  was  a  constant  pilgrimage 
to  the  place,  and  there  are  always 
many  visitors  there. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Swisshelm, 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
her  daughter’s  children  in  Chicago. 

The  home  Is  now  occupied  by  a  German 
family,  but  the  late  owner’s  private 
room  stands  vacant  a-s  she  left  it.  Al¬ 
most  everything  has  been  taken  out 
of  it  by  her  friends  and  the  plaster  is 
falling  from  the  ceiling.  But  piled  up 
against  the  wall  are  the  remains  of  an 
old-fashioned  bedstead,  upon  which 
Mrs.  Swisshelm  slept,  and  an  easel. 
Back  in  an  alcove  is  a  bread  tray  that 
must  have  been  in  use  half  a  century 
ago,  and  a  broken  spinning  wheel  and 
distaff.  On  the  logs  in  one  corner  is 
a  tree  which  Mrs.  Swisshelm  painted, 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
“Half  a  Century’’  was  written  in  this  j 
room,  and  the  place  must  certainly  | 

-  have  been  an  inspiration,  for  every 
nook  and  corner  spoke  of  the  past. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  now  that 
a  little  favor  is  being  .shown  to  t'he 
bloomer  costume,  that  Jane  Grey 
Swisshelm  is  said  to  have  be'“”  the  first 
woman  to  wear  it  in  Pittsburg 
Two  Days’  Experience  With  Bloomers, 

She  states  in  some  of  her  writings 
that  at  the  time  Elizabeth  Cady  Su  n-  i 
ton  was  advocating  a  reform  in  dress, 
about  50  years  ago,  she  put  on  bloom-  ! 
ers  and  wore  them  two  days  in  her  1 
own  home,  but  decided  that  they  were 
a  failure  and  returned  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  dress... 

Near  to  Mrs. ’Swissjb elm’s  old  home 
lives  her  life-long  friend,  Mrs.  Rieman,  ■ 
and  in  this  lady’s  possession  are  many  | 
little  personal  belongings  of  the  wo¬ 
man  who  a  little  less  than  50  years  ago  j 
was  editor  of  an  anti-slavery  paper 
called  “The  Pittsburg  Saturday  Visi¬ 
tor.’’  Among  these  keepsakes  is  a 
queer  little  inkstand  from  the  desk  of 
a  German  statesman  given  to  Mrs. 
Swisshelm  during  her  two  years’  stay 
in  Liepsic.  There,  too,  in  an  antiquated 
old  bureau,  folded  away  with  all  its 
memories  of  the  past,  is  a  dress  which 
was  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Another  of  the  treasured  relics  is  the 


|  manuscript  of  “Half  a  Century.” 

From, ... 
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JOHN  DUSS. 

m  WAYS  AT 
OLDJEGOfJOflY 

THE  HARMONY  SOCIETY’S  QUAINT  VIL¬ 
LAGE  TO  BE  MODERNIZED. 

THE  INNOVATIONS  OF  JOHN  DUSS 

The  Married  Man  Who  Has  Been  the  Head 
the  Celibate  Community  is  Introducing 
Many  Radical  Changes  and  Now  Proposes 
to  Build  an  Entirely  New  Town  That  Will 
Obliterate  a  Most  Interesting  Relic  of  the 
Past. 

I  Every  person  who  ever  visited  the  dear, 
Quaint,  Dutch  village  of  Economy  will  be 
jsorry  to  hear  that  the  town  is  to  be  mod- 
ernized—or  rather  that  a  new  town  is  to 
be  built  on  the  old.  What  steam  launches 
have  done  to  mar  romantic  Venice,  and  the 
whistle  and  rumble  of  steam  cars  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  sacred  silence  of  Jerusalem,  the 
proposed  new  tow®  of  Economy  will  do  for 
Fe  old  town,  which  just  now  is  like  no  place 
:else  under  the  sun.  Of  course  we  know  this 
jis  not  the  age  of  romance,  but  the  “age  of 
[progress;”  that  to  be  up  to  date  we  must 
be  practical  and  keep  a  firm  heel  upon  sen¬ 
timent,  and  the  senior  trustee  of  the  Har¬ 
mony  Society,  which  owns  every  house  in 
'Economy,  a  village  of  300  souls,  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  man,  a  progressive  man,  and  may  even 
be  called  “the  new  man,”  since  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  women  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  given  them  seats  in  the  town  council. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  several  inno¬ 
vations  made  by  progressive  John  Duss, 
'assisted  by  his  equally  progressive  wife,' 
j  who  reign  almost _ as  absolutely  over  this 


•  > 


Icommunistic  society  as  ever  did  King  and 
Queen  over  an  empire. 

Economy,  as  the  reading  public  every¬ 
where  knows,  is  the  home  of  the  Harmony 
I  Society,  one  of  the  most  unique  and  pic¬ 
turesque  communistic  organizations  of  its 
day.  The  cardinal  principle  of  the  society 
is  the  community  of  goods;  this  from  the 
'first  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Celibacy 
,|was  enjoined  upon  all  members  and  taught 
by  both  Father  Rapp  and  Father  Henrici, 
his  successor,  but  their  successor.  John  S. 
jDuss,  the  present  leader,  leaves  that  tenet 
out  of  his  preaching.  When  he  became  the 
;  elected  head  of  the  Harmony  Society  he 
set  about  a  work  of  reconstruction  to  suit 
his  modernized  ideas  and  the  proposed  new 
town  is  only  the  latest  added  to  the  list. 

The  Economy  farm  land  of  300  acres  of 
bottom  land  on  a  level  with  the  Fort  Wayne 
Railroad,  eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburg 
and  overlooking  the  Ohio  river,  as  a  fine 
town  site  is  not  to  be  duplicated  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  old  town  stands  on  a  plateau, 
[ninety  feet  above  the  Ohio— a  magnificent 
tract  of  1,200  acres,  sloping  down  to  the 
river  just  enough  to  afford  natural  drainage. 
A  most  picturesque  village  with  its  houses 
all  set  with  gable  end  toward  the.  street, 
therefore  there  are  no  front  doors.  *  Paling 
fences  are  about  each  house,  wooden  latches 
on  each  gate,  brick  pavements  throughout 
the  town,  each  street  flanked  by  cherry 
drees  for  shade,  and  each  house  ornamented 
with  trellised  grape  vines,  by  which  blend- 
|ijng  of  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  we 
ee  typified  the  idea  of  economy  which  pre- 
ominated  with  the  thrifty  founder  and 
is  followers,  and  which  suggested  the  name 
f  Economy  instead  of  Harmony,  as  the 
ettlement  in  Butler  county  and  another 
n  Indiana  founded  (and  later  abandoned) 
y  these  same  Harmonites.  had  been  called. 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  upon 
the  new  site  and  in  vivid  contrast  to  all  this 
bewitching  quaintness  and  simplicity  a  town 
on  a  plan  so  modern,  so  grand  and  at  the 
'same  time  so  practical  as  to  embody,  every¬ 
thing  that  beauty  and  utility  can  possibly 
have  in  common.  The  brag  feature  is  going 
to  be  streets,  with  one  exception,  that  will 
be  60  feet  wide.  The  sidewalks  are  to  be 
proportionately  wide,  and  there  will  be  a 
continuous  sward  and  row  of  trees  on  each 
side  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  curb. 
The  lots  are  to  be  deep  enough  to  allow  the 
houses  to  be  set  far  enough  back  from  the 
street  to  leave  a  lawn  in  front,  and  this  idea 
will  be  made  obligatory  upon  builders.  One 
street  is  planned  to  be  still  wider  than  the 
'  .  60-foot  one.  It  will  run  th  entire  length  of 
the  town  and  be  used  for  stores  exclusively. 

Surveys  have  been  made  and  plans  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  erection  of  a  proper  system  of 
water  works,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  this  new  Economy,  which  will  be  only 
30  minutes  from  Pittsburg,  a  city  beautiful. 
Part  of  the  ground  upon  whicfi  it  will  stand 
was  purchased  by  Father  Rapp  from  the 
grandfather  of  James  G.  Blaine.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Economy  occupies  historic  ground.  Mad- 
Anthony  Wayne  and  his  followers  having 
camped  upon  it,  leaving  behind  them  a  can¬ 
non  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  sold 
for  old  iron  by  the  Harmonites,  who,  as 
their  riches  would  seem  to  prove,  turned 
everything  into  money  and  harbored  no  sen¬ 
timent  outside  of  their  religious  belief. 

The  main  plank  in  the  religious  platform 
of  Father  Rapp  and  the  early  Harmonites, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  was  a  belief 
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MRS.  DUSS. 

>u  advent  of  the  Dora  was 
nd,  and  teachings  were,  in  brief, 
those  who  would  be  ready  and 
worthy  to  meet  Hifn  must  practice  a  self- 
denial  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  distractions  of  the  world — hence 
celibacy  and  simple  living. 

It  has  been  said  the  most  important  move¬ 
ments  in  the  progress  of  humanity  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  some  strong  personality,  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  philosophical  stu¬ 
dents  the  effect  of  the  individuality  of  the 
leader  is  often  exaggerated  and  that  the 
great  changes  which  society  has  made  would 
have  come  in  some  form  at  all  events,  with 
or  without  the  one  whose  name  has  been 
made  great  thereby.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  for  the  most  part  history  is  a  series  of 
biographies,  aud  the  leader  is  a  factor 
equally  potent  with  the  popular  sentiment 
'  which-  calls  him  into  being!  Ur  no  one  can 
this  be  more  clearly  remarked  than  of  John 
S.  Duss,  senior  trustee  of  the  Harmony  So¬ 
ciety,  financial  and  spiritual  head,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Town  Council,  musical  director 
of  the  Economy  Brass  Band,  which  ranks 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  State;  teacher, 
preacher,  scholar,  gentleman  and  philan¬ 
thropist— a  many-sided  man,  one  who  im¬ 
presses  the  stranger  as-  just  what  he  is — an 
extraordianry  man. 

Only  35  years  old,  yet  one  cannot  tell  upon 
first  guess  whether  he  is  an  old-young  man 
or  a  young-old  man,  but  one  could  spend  a 
month  in  the  street  and  not  meet  another 
like  him.  In  appearance  he  is  dramatic.  His 
hair,  as  black  and  nearly  as  straight  as  an 
Indian’s,  is  worn  a  trifle  long.  He  is  nearly 
six  feet  tall  and  finely  proportioned,  firmly 
buijt  and  of  vigorous  constitution.  The 
strength  of  his  character  is  plainly  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  pose  of  the  head  and  shape  of 
his  prominent  aquiline  nose,  as  well  as  by 
the  shape  of  his  determined  mouth,  which 
he  wisely  does  not  disguise  in  a  moustache. 
His  face  is  as  smooth-shaven  as  a  priest’s. 
His  eyes  are  a  clear,  penetrating  hazel,  that 
can  either  raise  a  blister  on  an  enemy  or 
warm  the  soul  of  a  friend.  These  valuable 
eyes  are  always  carefully  protected  by  spec¬ 
tacles. 

The  father  of  John  Duss  fought  in  the  civil 
war,  having  enlisted  in  the  Seventy-fifth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  His 
mother,  widowed  when  her,  boy  was  less 


than  two  years  old,  icame  to  Economy  and  I 
united  with  the  Harpiony  Society;  and  here 
her  son  is  to-day  supreme  ruler.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  leadership  seem  to  have  been  born 
in  him.  The  old  people  of  the  town  tell  of 
him  that  when  a  barefooted  boy,  playing  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  village  streets,  he  would  say,  in 
his  baby  Deutsch:  “Ich  bin  der  Deneral”  (I 
am  the  general)  and  take  command  of  the 
.company. 

When  13  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  Sol-1 
fliers’  Orphans'  School  at  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
After  he  had  finished  there  he  returned  to 
Economy  and  there  lost  his  heart.  Susanna 
Creese,  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  village, 
found  it.  Love-making  was  not  allowed 
among  the  Harmonites  and  all  thought  of 
marriage  was  hopeless.  Therefore,  as  much 
to  try  to  forget  Susanna  as  for  the  higher 
education,  John  Duss  next  enrolled  himself 
with  the  students  of  the  Mount  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Ohio.  While  there  he  received  an  of¬ 
fer  from  the  State  Reform  School,  of  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  to  teach  in  that  institution  and 
thither  he  went,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
Susanna,  who  had  been  sent  Westward  with  ' 
an  old  lady  who  had  been  making  a  visit  tc 
Economy.  When  she  was  leaving  old  Father 
Henrici,  then  at  the  head  of  the  commune, 
and  who  understood  the  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  between  the  lovers,  jokingly  said: 
“Be  sure  to  see  John  before  you  come  back, 
Susanna.’’  and  Susanna  took  him  at  his 
word  and  “saw  John,’.’  and  was  married  to 
him  and  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
continued  on  her  way  with  the  old  lady. 

Two  months  after  this  the  bride  "  and  I 
groom  met  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Duss 
had  prepared  a  home  for  them.  After  six  j 
years  of  married  life,  and  after  two  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  born  to  them  they  were  in¬ 
duced  to  return  to  Economy  and  with  their 
young  blood  infuse  new  life  into  the  Har-  I 
rnony  Society,  which  by  reason  of  there  be-  ! 
ing  no  new  additions  to  the  membership  was 
in  danger  of  extinction.  There  had  been  no  : 
change  in  the  tenets  and  in  uniting  with 
the  society  they  accepted  its  'doctrines  and 
agreed  to  live  according  to  the  new  condi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duss  taught  In  the  village 
school.  He  taught  the  German,  she  the  ' 
English.  He  was  elected  junior  trustee  of 
the  Harmony  Society, which  position  he  held 
until  the  death  of  Jacob  Henrici,  three  years 
ago,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  seniortrus-  ! 
teesbip,  which  meains  spiritual  as  well  as  ‘ 
financial-  head.  In  addition  to  the  secular 
duties,  which  are  arduous  in  the  extreme, 
owing  to  much  litigation  growing  out  of  the 
efforts  of  some  disgruntled  members  to  have 
the  society  dissolved,  Mr.  Duss  must  preach 
two  sermons  each  Sifuday,  visit  the  sick,  con¬ 
duct  funerals— in  shbrt,  attend  to  all  spir¬ 
itual  requirements  of  a  congregation.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  means  almost  unremitting 
labor.  Still,  he  is  a  man  of  sunny  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  when  the  day’s  work  is  over  he 
can  always  be  found  romping  with  his  chil¬ 
dren  or  discussing  the  latest  book  with  his 
wife,  or  playing  the  cornet  with  the  three  of, , 
them  accompanying  him.  This  is  a  family 
of  culture.  Vera,  the  gipsy-complexioned 
daughter,  and  Johh,  Jr.,  aged  12  and  9  re¬ 
spectively,  read  books  the  average  boy  and 
girl  far  in  their  leens  would  find  heavy. 
They  each  speak  German  and  English  With 
equal  fluency  and  correctness.  The  rules  of 
grammar  are  strictly  adhered  to,  and  even 
their  pet  parrot  speaks  grammatically. 

Mr.  Duss  is  musical  director  of  the  society’s 
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Tjand  and  he  7s  a  composer  of  music.  That 
dkarming  song.  “Life’s  Voyage,”  is  his,  the 
words  written  by  a  sister  of  Mr&  Duss. 
“Liberty  Chimes,”  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Army,  has  perhaps  brought  him  the  most 
fame.  But  he  only  takes  up  music  inci¬ 
dentally,  merely  as  a  recreation.  Were  he 
|  to  devote  himself  to  it  as  a  profession  he 
:  would  take  rank  with  the  best.  But  from 
the  first  day  of  his  administration  it  has  been 
his  main  object  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  the 
society  and  hold  it  together.  His  predeces- 
j  sors  having  kept  no  accounts  and  been  char¬ 
itable  beyond  wisdpm  he  found  affairs  in  a 
'■complete  muddle;  and  one  less  versatile  and 
less  tactful  or  less  a  financier  than  Trustee 
Duss  would  hardly  have  proved  a  Moses  to 
this  conglomerate  band  made  up  as  it  was 
of  infidels,  agnostics.  Catholics  and  all  shades 
of  Protestants. 


But  Susanna  has  been  his  right  bower,  his 
balance-wheel,  his  wise  helpmeet  in  every 
crisis.  In  these  days  when  lawsuits  grow 
upon  every  bush,  she  has  really  been  the 
business  manager  at  the  home  office,  no  small 
matter  when  one  considers  that  every  house 
in  the  village  is  to  be  rented,  rents  col¬ 
lected,  and  quite  two  hundred  people,  or 
“hands,”  to  be  hired  and  paid  off.  These 
are  employed  by  the  commune,  in  the  saw 
mill,  brick  yard,  dairy,  farms  and  many  other! 
industries. 

A  pretty  woman  is  Mrs.  Duss— red-cheeks, 
clear  complexion,  plump  figure,  tiny  hands 
and  feet,  and  speaking  eyes  that  can  flash 
every  emotion  known  to  woman.  No  knighi 
of  the  camera  ever  has,  or  ever  can.  do  he: 
justice,  for  the  reason  her  complexion  can 


not  ne  photographed,  and  her  face  in  repose 
is  not  particularly  attractive.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  she  has  a  laughing  face,  a  young  face. 

|  a  face  made  for  curls,  but  instead  of  making 
the  rnbst  of  this  God-given  attraction  she 
j  religiously  smooths  down  her  beautiful  black 
i  hair  with  Quaker-like  plainness,  which  makes 
her  look  older  than  she  is. 

Queen  of  the  village  and  the  idol  of  her 
subjects,  she  certainly  is.  Women  in  gen¬ 
eral  find  the  care  of  their  own  immediate 
family  quite  enough,  but  Mrs.  Duss  cares 
for  many  families,  looking  after  their  crea¬ 
ture  comforts,  their  spiritual  welfare  and 
furnishing  their  recreations.  Each  “mother 
in  Israel"  ■•of  the  society  is  taken  in  turn 
for  a  drive  behind  a  pair  of  milk-white 
Welsh  ponies,  Mrs.  Duss’  pet  team.  The 
latest  diversion  was  the  taking  of  several  of 
the  friskiest  girls  of  the  society,  aged  from 
75  to- 85  years  old,  up  to  Pittsburg  to  attend 
the  circus.  Mrs.  Duss  says  they  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  everything  seen  and  heard,  but 
enjoyed  the  bare-back  riding  most  of  all. 
Even  the  “tights”  caused  no  “gooseflesh” 
to  rise  and  no  one  fainted.  By  which  we 
can  only  infer  that  Anthony  Comstock  has 
never  visited  Economy,  and  these  innocent 
old  ladies  had  never  heard  of  the  immor¬ 
ality  of  such  attire.  “Horn  soi  que  mal  y 
pense.”  Meg. 
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Workmen  on  Smithfield.  Street  Un¬ 
earth.  an  Old  Drain  Well. 

An  old  well  was  unearthed  on  SmitMeld 
street  yesterday  "by  workmen  digging-  a 
trench  for  a  conduit  in  which  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  light  company  is  to  bury  its  wire§. 
The  well  is  directly  in  frontf  of  city  hall, 
and  is  about  60  feet  deep.  Major  Hunter, 
who  has  superintended  all  the  opening  of 
the  city  streets  for  many  years,  said  it 
was  only  a  drain  well,  built,  he  supposed, 
in  the  early  ’30s.  He  said  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  in  the  downtown’t  district  from  40  to 
90  feet  deep.  They  weTe  sunk  to  the  gravel, 
and-  were  used  to  drain  waste  water  into. 
This  was  ill  the  days  when  there  were  no 
paved  streets  or  sewers.  There  were  two 
in  front  of  the  old  postoffice  and  one  on 
the  Fifth  avenue  side,  anj(  he  filled  a  80- 
foot  one  some  years  ago  in  front  of  the 
Hamilton  building. 


One  in  the  Possession  of  Captain  Brady  Did 
Terrible  Duty  After  the  Revolution. 

Among  the  many  articles  illustrating  the 
early  history  of  Pennsylvania  owned  by 
Robert  Strain,  of  Pittsburg,  is  the  rifle  of 
Captain  John  Brady,  of  the  Rangers,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Indian  fighters  who 
after  the  Revolution  won  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  from  the  red  men.  The  gun  was  made 
in  this  city,  has  a  barrel  three  feet  eight 
inches  long,  calibre  fifty  bullets  to  the 
pound,  has  the  original  flint  lock  and  a  beech 
stock  that  was  broken  at  the  grasp  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight.  It  was  mended  with  a 
strip  of  rawhide,  and  constant  handling  has 
worn  this  smooth  as  glass. 

John  Brady  was  one  of  five  brothers,  all 
fighting  men.  Three  of  them  were  with  Mor¬ 
gan’s  Rifle  Corps  at  Saratoga.  On  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  they  settled  near  Stand¬ 
ing  Stone,  afterward  moving  to  Juniata 
county. 


riu-:  was  -i  famous  hunting  gro 
SenecAs,  and  they  made  it  warm  for  the 
pioneers.  The  Brady  family,  assisted  by 
their  neighbors,  undertook  to  cut  a  field  of 
rye.  Their  rifles  were  stacked  handy,  but 
near  the  close  of  day  they  became  careless 
and  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Shuwnees! 
Sam  Brady  got  to  the  rifles  and  shot  one  of 
the  Indians,  and  then  got  a  bullet  through 
the  body  and  was  tomahawked  to  death 
and  Ins  long  red  hair  carried  away  in 
triumph.  His  father  escaped  and  two  girls 
but  a  third  was  captured  and  her  brother, 
Thomas,  killed  and  scalped. 

When  the  Indians  retreated  they  took 
Mary  -Brady  along.  She  was  then  about  IS 
Une  of  the  party  was  a  very  large  man  who 
spoke  English  well  and  was  kind  to  the 
white  captive,  and  this  was  the  famous 
Seneca  chief,  Cornplanter.  Bald  Eagle  a 
Shawnee  chief,  was  also  along.  At  night 
when  the  party  were  sleeping,  Mary  Bradv 
arose  and  taking  her  brother's  scalp  that 
was  drying  by  the  fire,  quietly  stole  awav 
and  taking  a  straight  road  through  the  woods 
was  met  at  daybreak  by  her  brother,  John 
aiul  his  friends,  who  were  in  pursuit. 

Brady  swore  to  be  revenged  on  Corn- 
pianter  and  Bald  Eagle,  and  eight  years  later 
while  scouting  on  the  Allegheny  range  he 
fired  across  the  river  at  a,  party  of  Indians, 
and  although  a  mile  away  his  bullet  brought 
down  Bald  Eagle.  The  place  is  known  to-  i 
day  as  Brady’s  Bend. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  State  there  is 
no  more  conspicuous  figure  than  Captain  ; 
Brady,  and  he  is  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  pioneer,  to  whom  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  State  is  largely  due.  Bradv  died  I 
about  180(1.  being  then  doorkeeper  of  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
small  iiipn.  hut  strongly  built. 
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WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  A  PLACE  TO  SEEK  FOR 

RELICS  OF  LONG  AGO. 


"and  this  proves  that  the  stonemen  had  ! 
■&  hand  in  their  erection,  as  the  North 
American  Indians  never  became  so 
skilled  as  to  construct  any  implement 
whatever  from  metal. 

The  Swiss  naturalist,  Louis  Agassiz, 
estimates  that  the  southern  half  of ! 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  which  is  built 
up  of  coral  reefs,  took  135,000  years  j 
to  form,  and  hence  he  would  estimate 
the  age  of  the  human  jaws,  teeth  and 
bones  of  the  feet  found  in  one  of  the  j 
coral  banks  to  be  10,000  years  old.  This 
statement  may  give  the  puzzled  people 
of  Milesville  and  vicinity  some  idea  as 


■n  part  ot  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  more  especially  the 
land  lying  along  the  Ohio  River,  has 
long  been  a  great  field  for  hunters  of 
remains  of  ancient  men,  many  works  ; 
of  the  mound  builders  having  been  j 
found  there.  For  some  time  private 
excavating  enterprises  have  been  go¬ 
ing  on  there,  and  the  cut  in  this  col¬ 
umn  was  sketched  by  a  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  artist.  The  skeletons  were 
plowed  up  on  the  farm  of  John 
Guffy,  near  the  town  of  Milesville,  and  1 
Were  found  in  what  is  called  a  fort. 

These  skeletons  were  all  of  the  same 
height,  about  three  feet  and  a  half,  i 


POSITION  S  OF  SKELETONS  POIND  ON'  A  FARM  NEAR  PITTSBI  RG 


the  bones  being  in  a  high  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation,  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  these  skeletons  have  occupied  a 
position  in  the  bed  of  stones  for  count¬ 
less  age's. 

The  earth  in  which  the  skeletons 
were  found  has  always  been  considered 
a  difficult  piece  of  land  to  plow,  and 
it  was  by  accident  that  a  large  flat 
stone  was  overturned  and  the  skele¬ 
tons  unearthed.  In  the  head  of  the 
last  skeleton  exhumed  not  a  single 
itooth  was  missing  in  the  lower  jaw,  in 
the  upper  jaw  five  teeth  were  counted 
on  each  side,  but  the  teeth  in  front 
Were  missing. 

All  of  the  skeletons  were  found  in 
n  crouching  position,  and  various  gifts 
of  weapons,  and  the  simple  utensils  of 
the  life  of  the  period  were  deposited 
beside  the  bodies.  A  number  of  flint 
neshers  were  found  used  in  trimming 
the  hides  of  wild  beasts;  also  a  broken 
stone,  hollowed  on  one  side,  filled  with 
rust,  which  proves  that  the  sword  of 
some  great  chief  was  buried  by  his 
Bide  in  a  stone  mold. 

A  few  metal  implements  were  found, 


to  the  number  of  years  these  skeletons 
r®mained  buried  in  the  earth 
The  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  have 
been  made  famous  not  only  bv  the 
relics  of  ancient  man.  but  also  of  an¬ 
cient  Deast,  and  in  the  Western  Uni- 

1  versify  of  Pennsylvania,  hear  Alieghe- 
y,  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  great-! 
est  curiosities  ever  found  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  skeleton  of  a  prehistoric! 
elephant,  found  near  the  Ohio.  There1 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
before  man  made  his  appearance  in 
this  country,  animals  of  immense  size; 
roamed  ail  over  Pennsylvania  as  well ! 
as  the_  other  States. 

In  1 1 39  a  French  officer  making  his* 
way  to  the  Mississippi  River  found  the 
bones  of  an  unknown  animal,  which 
..r^Lin  tlle  French  naturalist — called 
The  Elephant  of  the  Ohio.” 

In  Kentucky,  twenty  miles  southwest 
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of  Cincinnati,  is  a  famous  salt  spring- 
called  the  Big  Bone  Lick,  from  which 
it  is  estimated  that  the  bones  of  100 
mastodons  and  twenty  mammoths 
have  been  dug,  together  with  the  bones 
of  many  other  animals,  recent  and  ex¬ 
tinct. 

Three  perfect  skeletons  have  bean 
exhumed  from  marshes  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  one  from  Cohoes  Falls 
on  the  Mohawk,  one  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  another  from  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  partial  skeletons  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  while  indi¬ 
vidual  bones  are  frequently  found.  The 
best  mastodon’s  skeleton  in  existence 
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is  undoubtedly  one  in  the  museum  of 
Dr.  Warren  in  Boston;  its  height  is 


11  feet,  its  length  17,  and  its  tusks 
12,  two  and  a  half  feet  of  the  tusks 
being  inserted  in  the  sockets.  The 
total  -weight  of  the  bones  is  2000 
pounds,  and  so  slightly  changed  are 
they  that  they  still  retain  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  animal  matter. 

In  1845  mastodon  bones  were  found 
in  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson,  andwith 
.them  a  fossil  tooth  weighing  17 


pounds;  in  the  midst  of  the  bones  and 
partially  enclosed  by  the  ribs  were ! 
found  the  remnants  of  a  sack— prob-  - 
ably  the  stomach— containing  seven  i 
barrels  of  vegetable  matter,  which  a  I 
microscopic  examination  showed  to  be 
coniferous  twigs,  probably  from  the 
white  cedar,  and  a  specie  of  rush  still 
living  in  Virginia. 

In  some  instances  there  have  been 
found  in  connection  with  the  mastodon 
skeleton  tufts  of  hair  of  a  dim  brown 
color,  varying  in  length  from  two  to 
seven  inches. 

The  mammoth,  or  Elephas  primo- 
genius,  surpasses  in  size  the  largest 
elephants  now  known.  They  were  from 
,  fe?L  111  height  and  armed 
with  tusks  12  to  13  feet  in  length, 
which  curved  forward  and  outward  in 
a  large  half  circle. 
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THE  OLDEST  CHURCH 


TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  A 
PITTSBURGH  CONGREGATION. 


Interesting  History  of  the  German 
United  Evangelical  Protestant 
Chu  rciP-The  Many  Changes  in  the 
Pastorate  Since  1782 — Names  of 
the  Forty-Two  Original  Members. 
The  Primitive  Edifice  and  tlie-One 
That  Now  Stands  on  the  Same  Site. 


Probably  few  people  in  Pittsburgh  and 
its  vicinity,  excepting  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  beginning  of  religious 
history  in  Allegheny  county,  are  aware 
of  what  chuich  was  the  first  to  plant 
a  house  of  worship  within  the  present 
limits  of  Pittsburgh.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public  therefore,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  work  of  planting  the 
seeds  of  religion  was  begun  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  United  Evangelical  Protestant  de- 


if 
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'nomination,  the  first  church  to  he  es¬ 
tablished  being-  that  of  the  First  Ger¬ 
man  United  Evangelical  Protestant  con¬ 
gregation,  which,  within  the  memory  of 
even  the  oldest  inhabitant,  has  been  lo¬ 
cated  at  Smithfield-st  and  Sixth-ave. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  this 
church  was  celebrated  in  April,  1882, 
on  which  occasion  a  paper,  covering  the 
history  of  the  congregation,  was  read 
by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Frederick 
Ruoff.  It  showed  the  beginning  of  the 
church  to  have  been  closely  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  Pittsburgh  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  block  hut  which  formed  the 
meeting  house  of  the  congregation  in 


permission  to  preach,  and  in  im  was 
of  thl0  Westmoreland  county  as  pastor 
he  lour  cougrogationa  named.  The 
cash  book,  still  preserved  in  the  congre¬ 
gation,  contains  the  names  of  the  42  men 
who  laid  the  foundations  for  the  First 

Woiff  WTrK’  TSTr'’HChrisUan  Wyant,  John 
,  vvoltr,  Jr.,  Hendrick  Woolry,  Deitrieh 
Z weitzig,  George  Zweitzig,  John  Metz-ar 
Nicaolaus  Baussman,  Jacob  Wyant  John  : 
Sothermel,  Henry  Neumann,  George  Lien 
tenberger,  Aiex  Negiey,  ^hn  Jru^bo, 
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THE  OLD  UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH. 
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the  year  1782, -and  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  located  where  Wood  and  Dia- 
mond-sts  now  intersect,  was  the  only 
church  in  which  the  gospel  was  preached 
within  the  borders  of  what  are  no\y  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Westmoreland  counties.,  then 
Westmoreland,  Allegheny  county  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  established  until  1788. 

The  visit  of  George  Washington  to 
Pittsburgh  in  1753,  the  taking  of  Fort 
Duquesne  in  1758,  a«d  subsequently  the 
building  of  Fort  Pitt,,  forms  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  history  of  Pittsburgh.  Ar¬ 
thur  Lee,,  who  visited  Pittsburgh  in  De¬ 
cember,  1784,  said  that  he  found  no 
preacher  and  no  church  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  but  this  statement  was  promptly 
denied  by  the  German  scientist  and 
explorer,  Dr.  Schoept,  who  was  here 
in  1783.  The  cash  book  of  the  con¬ 
gregational  treasurer,  which  dates  from 
June,  1783,  and  which  is  still  In  the 
possession  of  the  church,  shows  that 
a  congregation  existed  and  employed  a 
preacher,  fully  a  year  and.  a  half  before 
Lee’s  visit.  The  first  pastor  was  a  Mr. 
Lee,  who  preached  to  four  charges  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  First  ohurch,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  two  congregations  in  Hempfield 
township,  Brush  Creek  and  Herold’s  Creek, 
and  one  in  Mt.  Pleasant  township. 

John  William  Weber,  the  founder  of  the 
congregation,  was  born  in  Fendingen, 
Germany,  in  1735,  and  emigrated  .to 


Eev.  Frederich  Ruoff. 

.Daniel  Reischer,  Jacob  Mayers,  John1 
Fisher,  Samuel  Ewalt,  John  Dausmann, 
Michael  Stein,  Jacob  Miller,  Henry  Schaf¬ 
fer,  Gotlieb  Hubler,  Jacob  Jones,  Fred¬ 
erick  Reischen,  Augustine  Liebbard,; 


Stephen  Durstley,  Christian  Eeynemnn, 
Christian  Maure,  William  Worltein,  Jacoo 
Grub,  John  Grub,  Jacob  Baussman,  Jacob 
Haymacher. 

The  gBowth  of  the  congregation  was 
slow  during  ,4he  fitst  few  years,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  effects  of  the  Revvolutionary 
War  and  the  raids  of  the  Indians,  the 
latter  cause  hindering  emigration  from 
the  East.  In  1787  the  Penn  heirs  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  congregation  the  tract  of 
land  on  which  the  church  is  now  located, 
Ground  was  also  donated  to  Trinity  Epis- 
I  copal  church,  and  the  First  Presbyterian 
on  Wood-st,  but  as  Trinity  church  did 
not  require  the  services  of  a  preacher 
until  1797,  and  not  being  organised  un¬ 
til  1788,  the  only  organized  Christian 
congregation  in  the  city  for  the  six  years 
following  1782  was  that  of  the  First 
German  United  congregation.  At  first  the 
members  of  the  church  were  contented 
with  the  little  block  hut,  but  during  the 
period  of  the  “Whisky  Insurrection,’’ 
when  the  community  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  placing  of  a  garrison 
here,  we  find  the  first  church  built,  in 
the  period  of  1791-1794.  Many  of  the 
settlers  at  that  time  were  Germans,  and 
the  church  received  many  recruits.  A 
resolution  was  passed,  in  1791  or  1792,  j 
to  build  a  new  German  meeting-house,  ' 
and  the  records  of  the  time  show  that 
many  citizens  of  other  nationalities  be¬ 
side  the  German  gave  to  the  fund  for  the 
erection  of  the  church.  The  building 
which  was  erected  in  1793  cost  £68, 
16s  and  19  l-2d,  sterlng.  The  church 
building  of  one  of  the  other  congrega¬ 
tions,  known  as  Muehleisen’s  church,  was 
erected  at  the  same  time  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Father  Weber,  and  during  the 
time  from  1800  to  1821  that  congrega- 


tion ^worshipped  in  the  First  church  for 
their  afternoon  service. 

The  records  of  the  church  for  the  few 
years  following  this  time,  and  even  up 
to  1806,  are  rather  scarce.  Father 
Weber  died  in  July,  1816,  in  the  S2d  year 


of  his  age,  A  family  Bible  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  mem- 
of  the  congregation,  shows  that  during 
the  years  1794  and  1795  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  a  pastor  named  Simmler. 
who  succeeded  Father  Weber,  upon  the 
latter's  resignation  in  1793,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  all  his  attention  to  his 
other  congregation.  The  same  records 
say  that  from  1796  to  1800  Pastor  Steck 
officiated.  These  statements  are  not  of¬ 
ficial,  however. 


It  seems  that  about  tbis  time  tbe 


cburch  became  split  into  two  sub-con-- 
gregatious,  for  in  1806  there  were 


sets  of  books  in  existence,  belonging 


to  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 


branches.  The  two  branches  could  not 
exist  separate  from  each  other,  and  in 
1812  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  a 
call  was  extended  to  a  young  preacher, 
Jacob  Scbnee,  to  take  charge  of  the 
congregation.  He  arrived  in  Pittsburgh 
August  8,  1813,  and  under  his  leader¬ 
ship  the  membership  rapidly  increased, 
,so  that  in  1814  the  number  of  members 
[In  good  standing  bad  grown  to  100,  and 
(these  now  began  to  assume  regular  dues 
of  $4  to  $10  annually.  It  is  said  that 
the  pastor,  Mr  Scbnee,  assisted  in  the 
tearing  down  of  the  old  church  in  1816,  [ 
a  larger  and  a  more  imposing  structure 
being  built  in  its  place.  This  building 


was  45  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  had 
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a  ceiling  15  feet  in  height.  The  church 
was  only  a  rough  structure,  but  It  was 
looked  upon  with  pride  by  the  young  con¬ 
gregation. 


Ater  a  pastorate  of  five  years,  Pastor 
Schnee  left  the  charge  and  removed 
to  Harmony,  Butler  county.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  John  M.  Ingold  In  the 
fall  of  1818.  He  was  a  very  learned  man, 
and  of  wealthy,  narentfiP-e 
~rarm  on  Stockton-ave,  Allegheny,  where 
he  lived  during  the  first  year  of  his  pas¬ 
torate.  The  distance  caused  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  project  plans  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  parsonage,  and  a  two-story 
building  was  erected  in  1819  at  the  corner 
of  Smitbfield-st  and  Strawberry  alley. 

Early  in  1821  Mr.  Ingold  died,  as  the 
result  of  a  cold  contracted  during  a  ride 
to  Steubenville.  Rev.  Mr.  Geissen- 
i  hainer  preached  the  funeral  oration  of 
Mr,  Ingold,  and  soon  after  received  a 
call  to  the  church.  He  accepted,  and 
assumed  his  duties  In  February,  1821. 
Soon  after  be  took  charge  the  church  was 
incorporated,  the  pastor  wishing  to 
put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  existing 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  • 
branches  by  having  them  officially 
united.  John  Schneider  was  elected  the 
first  president,  Martin  Rahm  secretary, 
and  William  Diehl  treasurer.  Rev.  Mr. 
Geissenbainer  went  East  on  a  visit  In 
1823,  and  while  away  he  was  seized 
with  fever  and  died. 

On  July  21 ,  1825,  Henry  Kurtz,  who  oo- 
cupied  a  charge  in  Northampton  county, 

.  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  Strife 
I  sprang  up  among  the  congregation,  and 
Kurtz,  in  the  fall  of  1826,  was  compelled 
to  move  away.  Rev.  David  Kaemmerer 
I  came  through  Pittsburgh  on  his  way 
West  and  was  persuaded  to  announce  him- 
Reif  a  candidate  fo/  the  pastorship.  Ee 
was  elected,  and  the  congregation  pros¬ 
pered  greatly  under  his  direction.  He  as¬ 
sumed  charge  in  January,  1827,  and  re¬ 
mained  13  years.  In  1828  Rev.  Mr. 
Kaemmerer  founded  the  Sabbath  school 
and  introduced  German  tuition.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1831,  tbe  congregation  decided  to 
build  a  new  church.  About  the  same 
time  the  members  who  resided  In  Alle¬ 
gheny  seceded  from  the  church  and 
erected  a  building  ef  their  own  In  the 
same  year  that  the  mother  church  con¬ 
structed  a  new  house  of  worship.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  new  Smithfield-sd 
church  was  laid  July  2,  1833,  by  Pastor 
Kaemmerer,  and  in  May,  1834,  the  dedi¬ 
cation  took  place.  The  church  was  80 
feet  in  length  and  55  In  width  and  cost 
$10,095.25.  It  was  one  of  the  most  hand¬ 
some  church  buildings  in  the  city.  The 
first  church  bell  used  in  the  city  was 
placed  in  the  steeple  In  1834.  In  1840 
the  pastor,  on  account  of  throat  trouble, 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  charge  in 
this  city,  and  removed  to  Stark  couuty,  O. 

May  11,  1840,  John  Christian  Jehle  was 
cailed  to  the  charge,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  the  same  year.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  In  the  fall  of  1845,  and  the 
church  was  entrusted  to  Pastor  Robert 
Koehler  In  December,  1845.  He  did  not 
take  charge  until  March,  1846,  and  In 
the  meantime  Pastor  Weiterhausen,  of 
Allegheny,  conducted  the  services  in  ad 


dition  to  those  of  his  own  church.  Rev. 
Mr  Koehler  remained  until  1849,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  J.  Wald- 
burger.  During  his  pastorate  the  church 
burying  ground  at  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  removed  to  Troy  Hill,  and  new 
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buildings  wore  erected  on  the  old  site, 
and  let  out  as  business  bouses.  Rev.  Mr. 
Waldburger  resigned,  peptember  19, 
1853,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  i 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Car]  Walther,  of  | 
New  York.  Few  changes  took  place  dur- 
ing  his- successful  pastorate  of  14  years. 
Ee  died  in  April,  1868.  .  . 

August  IQ-17,  1868,  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  new  church,  but  preparations 
for  the  new  building  consumed  some  time, 
and  it  was  not  until  January  31,  187o, 
that  the  last  services  were  held  in  the 
old  church.  While  it  was  being  torn 
down  the  congregation  occupied  the  Bap¬ 
tist  church  on  Grant-st,  where  services 
were  held  for  nearly  two  years.  The  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  new  church  was  laid 
July  18,  1875,  and  on  November  25, 

1877  the  church  was  ready  for  dedica¬ 
tion.  The  total  cost  of  its  erection  was 
$135,000.  Rev.  Mr.  Weil  resigned,  and 
on  September  4,  1879,  Rev.  Frederick 
Ruoff  was  elected  to  the  vacant  pastor¬ 
ate,  and  he  has  since  retained  charge  of 
the  congregation. 

Mr.  Ruoff  was  born  in  Bolingen,  Wur- 
temberg,  Germany,  June  18,  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  Tuebingen  University; 
served  in  the  Frahco-Prussian  war  as  a 
lieutenant  in  a  Prussian  regiment;  came 
to  America  in  1873,  landing  in  New  Or- 
leands,  whence  he  worked  his  way  on  a 
stamboat  up  to  Cincinnati.  There  he  be-i 
came  pastor  of  the  St.  Alban  church  in 
1874,  remaining  until  he  received  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  o£.  the  church  over  which 
he  now  presides.  The  last  15  years  of  the 
church  history  have  been  very  prosper 
ous  In  1888  the  German  Protestant  Or 
phan  Asylum,  in  West  Liberty  borough 
was  dedicated.  In  1891  the  Home  for  Oil 
People  was  established  at  Fair  Oak^ 
Besides  this,  the  church  has  organized  I 
benevolent  society,  a  l3.dies'  society  an 
the  Young  People's  Relief  Society,  xnovi 
as  the  “Smithfield  Concordia.”  The  chur< 
at  present  has  a  membership  of  over  6C 
families. 
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OPENING  A  MOUND. 


A  SEARCH  FOR  ANTIQUITIES  IN 
OAKMONT  BOROUGH. 


Pittsburgh  Scientists  and  an  Expert 
In  Researches  Conducting  the  | 
Work-Human  and  Animal  Bones  j 
Unearthed  by  the  Diggers— A  Pe-  | 
culiar  Layer  of  Stones  Discovered  I 

in  the  Center  and  Photographed. 
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A  Place  Where^Xany  Relics 
Been  Found. 


A  search  for  Indian  relics  is  being  prose¬ 
cuted  in  Oalrmont  borough,  and  Pittsburgh 
and  suburban  archaelogists  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  results  of  the  exploration. 
The  point  of  interest  is  a  mound  on  the 
property  of  Maj.  J.  P.  Speer,  about  mid¬ 
way  between  the  Oakmont  Presbyterian 
church  and  the  river.  The  credit  for  the 
efforts  to  unearth  the  secrets  of  the  mound 
is  due  to  L.  H.  Holden,  who  has  a  drug 
store  near  the  scene  of  operations. 

The  mound  is  circular,  50  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  5  feet.  The 
soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  scattered 
over  the  mound  are  seven  large  trees, 
one  being  nine  feet  in  circumference,  an¬ 
other  eight  feet,  and  the  remainder  of 
smaller  girth,  with  the  exception  of  a 
double  tree,  one  of  the  trunks  of  which  is 
six  feet  thick  and  the  other  five  feet, 
Early  in  Jiily  Mr.  Holden  secured  Mr.  I 
^peer’s  consent  to  have  the  mound  opened, 
if  the  work  was  done  properly.  Mr.  Holden 
then  wrote  to  Prof.  Keeler,  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Observatory,  and  the  latter  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  come  out  and  inspect 
,  the  mound. 

Several  days  later  Prof.  Keeler  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Seaife  went  to  Oakmont,  and, 
with  Mr.  Holden,  made  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  mound.  The  professor 
said  it  was  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  discoveries  would  be  made 
that  would  amply  repay  the  labor.  At  a 
iccent  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society 
the  subject  was  brought  up,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Maj. 
Speer  and  secure  his  formal  consent  to 
have  the  mound  explored,  and  the  major 
promptly  complied  with  the  committee's 
request.  It  was  then  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  work,  and  the  projectors  en-  I 
gaged  Mr.  Harper,  an  expert  in  mound 
researches,  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 

Yesterday  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  i 
for  commencing  operations,  and  the  earlj  ! 
morning  train  on  the  Allegheny  Valley  1 
road  took  out  a  party  of  Pittsburghers  in-  I 
terested  in  antiquities,  including  Prof. 
Keeler,  Prof.  Brashear,  0.  P.  Scaife,  DrJ  j 
McCord,  Dr.  Fundenberg  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown.  Upon  arriving  at  the  mound  the 
work  of  excavation  was  commenced  by 
a  force  of  men,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Harper,  and  the  news  spread  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  a  crowd  of  citizens  soon  gath¬ 
ered  to  see  the  developments.  The  en¬ 
trance  was  made  from  the  eastern  side, 
and  the  workers  were  soon  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  bones,  some  being  those 
of  humans  and  one  being  evidently  part 
of  a  deer's  leg.  Proceeding  further  they 
unearthed  a  circular  stone,  the  sides  be¬ 
ing  flat,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  was 
used  by  the  ancients  as  a  head  for  a 
hammer.  A  number  of  pieces  of  flint 
were  also  found. 

Shortly  before  the  explorers  reached  the1 
center  of  the  mound  they  encountered  lay-, 
ers  of  stone  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
placed  there  by  human  hands  centuries 
ago.  The  work  was  suspended,  and,  as 
the  party  had  brought  a  camera  along,' 
the  layers  of  stone  were  photographed.; 
Expectation  ran  high,  and  the  visitors 
and  other  spectators  Were  excited  as  the 
workmen  eroceededjo  lift  the  stones.  Tc> 
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tbe  disappointment  of  all  nothing 
found  underneath  and  the  worn  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  noteworthy  incident  until 
®  P*  m,i  when  the  laborers  stopped  and 
the  visitors  returned  to  the  city, 

Air.  Harper  and  the  others  who  are  in- 
1  teres  ted  in  the  project  are  sanguine  that 
important  discoveries  will  be  made,  and 
will  continue  the  work  until  the  mound 
has  been  thoroughly  explored.  Many 
relics  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity, 
especially  when  excavation  was  made 
for  the  foundation  of  a  house  about  three 
years  ago.  Another  but  smaller  mound  is 
(on  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Given,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  large  one,  but  the 
'owner  will  not  allow  it  to  lie  opened.! 
The  mound  where  the  men  are  no  w  work¬ 
ing  is  at  the  intersection  of  two  pro¬ 
posed  streets,  and  after  the  exploration 
is  completed  It  will  be  restored  to  its 
original  shape  and  preserved  as  a  land¬ 
mark. 

Work  on  the  mound  was  resumed  at  9 
a.  m.,  and  after  the  diggers  had  progress¬ 
ed  a  short  distance  beyond  the  center 
they  found  a  human  skull  and  some  im- 
Elements.  Search  is  being  made  for  the 
skeleton  of  which  the  skull  was  a  part. 
The  explorers  are  now  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  mound  had  been  opened  before,  | 
but  if  so  It  must  have  been  done  many 
years  ago,  for  there  is  no  record  of  It. 
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SKETCH  OF  THAT  HISTORIC  EDI¬ 
FICE,  TRINITY’S  PREDECESSOR. 


Da ta  Furnished  Uy  Pittsburgh  Ga¬ 
zette  Files— Progeny  of  Original 
Pew  Holders  Scattered  Throughout 
Western  Pennsylvania. 


A  very  interesting  article  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Oliver  Ormsby  Page  to  the  October 
number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  published  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
a  sketch  of  the  “Old  Round  Church,’’ 
which  stood  at  Wood  street,  Liberty  and 
Sixth  avenues,  from  1805  to  1825,  and  was 
the  original  edifice  of  Trinity  church,  this 
city.  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  of  1808  fur¬ 
nished  considerable  material,  and  many 
clews  which  enabled  the  author  to  make 
his  historical  researches.  Following  is  the 
article: 

pi  ' 


b t Wi n ■  WTPany -new  as  uiai  mmu 
old,"  and  it  were  not  strange  if  many 
who  are  familiar  with  the  present  beauti¬ 
ful  ediiiceof  Trinity  church,  and  even  with 
its  predecessor,  the  embodiment  of  p.ishop 
Hopkin’s  genius,  were*  yet  ignorant,  or  at 
best  vague,  regarding  the  lirst  edifice 
commonly  known  as  the  “Old"  Round 
Church.’!  This  was  a  small  brick  building, 
octagonal  in  shape,  located  on  the  trl-, 
angular  lot  bounded  by  Wood  street,  Lib¬ 
erty  avenue  and  Sixth  avenue,  for  which 
property  $100  were  paid.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  July  1,  1805,  but  the  church  was, 

I  never  consecrated,  and  no  bishop  visited 
Pittsburgh  until  Bishop  White  came  in 
1825,  To  defray  the  indebtedness  of  the 
j  church  we  find  that  the  expedient  of  a 
j  lottery  was  resorted  to.  In  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  for  March  of  18Cs,  Anthony  Beelen 
|  advertised  tickets  for  sale  in  the  Trinity 
church  lottery  at  his  shop  on  Front  street, 
now  First  avenue;  highest  prize  $10,000; 
tickets  then  selling  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  This  was  an  approved  means  of 
raising  money  in  those  days,  and  was  in 
accord  with  the  prevailing  moral  senti¬ 
ment. 

On  September  4,  1805,  a  perpetual  charter 
was  secured  from  Gov.  Thomas  McKean, 
i  constituting  “the  Rev.  John  Taylor  the 
present  minister  of  the  said  church,  Pres¬ 
ley  Nevill  (e)  and  Samuel  Robert  the  pres¬ 
ent  wardens  of  the  said  church,  and 
Nathaniel  Irish,  Joseph  Barker,  Jeremiah 
Barker,  Andrew  (Nathaniel)  Richardson, 
Nathaniel  Bedford,  Oliver  Ormsby,  George 
McGunnegle,  George  Robinson,  Robert 
Magee,  Alexander  McLaughlin,  William 
Cecil  and  Joseph  Davis  the  present  ves¬ 
trymen  of  the  said  church,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  duly  elected,  nominated  and  ap¬ 
pointed  in  their  place  and  stead  ...  a 
corporation  and  body  politic  in  law  and 
in  fact  tc  have  continuance  forever  by 
the  name,  stile  and  title  of  the  minister, 
church-wardens  and  vestrymen  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  in  Pittsburgh.” 

As  far  back  as  September  24,  1787*.  “John. 
Penn,  Jr.,  and  John  Penn  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Esquires,  late  Proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania,”  for  the  nominal  consider¬ 
ation  of  “Five  Shillings,  current,  lawful 
current  money  of  Pennsylvania,”  had 
deeded  two  and  one-half  lots  of  ground 
to  "the  Honorable  John  Gibson,  Esq., 
John  Ormsby,  merchant,  Devereux  Smith, 
j  gent.,  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bedford  all  of 
1  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  county  of 
|  Westmoreland,  in  Pennsylvania  aforesaid, 
trustees  of  the  congregation  of  Episcopal 
Protestant  church,  commonly  called  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  said  town  of 
Pittsburgh . their  heirs  and  as¬ 

signs,  forever,  in  trust  nevertheless,  for 
and  a  site  for  a  house  of  religious  worship 
and  burial  place  for  the  use  of  said  re¬ 
ligious  society  or  congregation,  and  then- 
successors  in  the  said  town  of  Pittsburgh 
.  .  .  and  to  and  for  no  other  use,  intent 
or  purpose  whatsoever.”  Allegheny  coun¬ 
ty  was  not  erected  until  the  following 
year,  consequently  the  deed  was  recorded 
at  Greensburg,  the  seat  of  Westmoreland 
county.  In  harmony  with  the  design  of 
the  founder  to  form  an  asylum  for  all 
religions,  the  Messrs.  Penn,  while  them¬ 
selves  churchmen,  deeded  the  adjoining 
two  and  one-half  lots  to  the  trustees  ot 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  the  same 
day,  and  on  June  18,  1788,  John  Penn  “the 
younger”  deeded  two  lots  to  the  trustees 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Protestant 
church. 

John  Penn,  Jr.,  and  John  Penn  were 
grandsons  of  the  founder,  and  had  been 
dispossessed  of  all  their  landed  inheritance 
in  Pennsylvania  by  the  revolution,  except 
such  tenths  or  manor  lands  as  had  been 
set  apart  for  them  prior  to  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  Of  these,  John 
Penn,  Jr.,  who  was  a  poet  and  a  great 
man  of  fashion  in  his  day,  owned  three- 
fourths.  and  his  cousin,  John  .Penn, 


last  lieutenant-governor  ot' 

ie  province,  one-fourth.  The  dif- 
l  ference  in  their  holdings  will  explain  why 
their  names  are  given  in  the  deed  in  the 
order  they  are. 

The  four  trustees  lived  at  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  period  of  the  history  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  their  lives  are  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  region.  Col.  John 
Gibson,  called  “Horsehead”  Gibson  by  the 
Indians,  sometime  commandant  of  Fort 
Pitt,  is  buried  in  Allegheny  cemetery, 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Bedford  lies  buried  a-t 
the  head  of  South  Twelfth  street,  on  the 
South  Side  of  Pittsburgh,  overlooking  the 
former  town  of  Birmingham,  which  he 
laid  out. 

Dr.  Bedford  came  to  Pittsburgh  shortly 
after  1770,  and  was  the  first  practicing 
physician  in  what  is  now  Allegheny 
county.  In  1780  there  were  two  physicians 
here,  and  it  has  been  a  frequent  matter 
of  conjecture  who  the  other  was.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette,  under  date  of  March 
24,  1787,  we  find  named  among  the  trustees 
'of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy,  afterwards 
merged  into  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  incorporated,  “Doc¬ 
tors  Nathaniel  Bedford  and  Thomas 
Parker.”  Dr.  George  Stevenson,  another 
early  physician,  came  here  from  Carlisle 
in  1794,  and  was  probably  the  third  physi¬ 
cian  here. 

John  Ormsby  is  the  only  one  of  the  four 
trustees  buried  in  Trinity  church  yard. 
It  was  Mr.  Ormsby’s  wont  to  write  on  the 
fly  leaves  of  his  books,  inserting  extra 
sheets  for  the  purpose  in  some  cases,  and 
we  find  in  these  personal  notes  frequent 
evidence  of  his  religious  feeling  and  resig¬ 
nation  under  affliction. 


Although  the  land  conveyed  by  the 
Penns  was  not  the  site  of  the  first  church, 
it  was  from  the  beginning  used  as  a 
burying  ground.  Here  are  to  be  found 
the  graves  of  British  officers,  revolu¬ 
tionary  heroes,  early  lawyers,  doctors  and 
men  of  affairs;  even  an  Indian  chief  has 
here  found  Christian  burial,  and,  what  is 
the  more  remarkable,  his  body  reposed  be¬ 
neath  the  chancel  of  “Old  Trinity  church,” 
as  the  second  edifice  erected  ih  1825  is  com¬ 
monly  called. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  vol.  IV.. 
p.  122  et  seq.,  a  letter  from  Bishop  Upfold 
is  printed,  giving-  the  epitaphs  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Trinity  church  yard,  al¬ 
though  not  transcribed  literally  in  ail 
cases:  Mio-qua-coo  na-caw  or  Red  Pole, 
Captain  Richard  Mather  of  the  Royal 
Americans,  Captain  Samuel  Dawson  of 
the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Foot,  John  and 
Jane  (McAllister)  Ormsby,  and  Major 
Abraham  Kirkpatrick. 

The  silent  “God’s  acre”  in  the  midst  of 
the  city’s  busy  life  forms  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  impressive  link  with  the  past, 
serving  to  remind  us  that  “in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death.”  In  this  quiet  spot 
more  serious  thoughts  naturally  obtrude 
themselves,  and  we  are  for  the  moment 
transported  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd’s  ignoble  strife.”  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  church 
yard  of  Stoke  park,  the  seat  of  John  Penn, 
Jr.,  near  Windsor,  in  England,  is  the  scene 
of  Gray’s  immortal  elegy,  and  the  poet 
is  there  buried. 

The  “Old  Round  Church”  had  forty-two 
high-backed  pews,  similar  to  those  in 
churches  of  that  period,  besides  a  gallery. 
Those  in  the  two  front  rows  were  square, 
as  well  as  high-backed,  and  were  specially 
attractive,  according  to  childish  notions, 
since  they  offered  more  opportunity  for 
play  of  a  quiet  order.  For  evening  ser¬ 
vice,  or  whenever  necessary,  the  church 
was  lighted  by  candles  held  in  tin  sconces 
arranged  as  sidelights  along  the  wail,  and 
in  cold  weather  the  church  was  heated  by 
stoves.  The  sexton  performed  his  office 
for  both  Trinity  and  the  First  Presby¬ 


terian  cnurch. 


- - -  - —  ms  occupation  is  g 

the  1815  directory  as  grave  digger,  which 
lugubrious  employment,  as  was  custom- 
fry-  he  combined  with  his  duties  as  sex¬ 
ton.  The  parish  being  poor  and  struggling 
it  was  the  custom  to  send  the  rector’s  sur¬ 
plices  to  the  houses  of  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation  to  be  washed 
One  time  he  came  to  my  informant’s 
motner  s  on  this  errand,  and  the  children 
gathering  about  him  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say,  for  he  was  quite  a  character,  she 
heai’d  her  mother  ask  him  how  he  did  to 

-n'i'j  ihn  l‘-ttle  “V?  Irlshman  replied, 
Och!  dull  times,  dear;  I’ve  not  nut  a 
spade  m  the  ground  for  I  can’t  tell  vou 
whin.”  Such  was  his  efficiency  in  this 
line  that  the  proverbial  query  used  to  he 
who  would  bury  this  son  of  Erin  when  he 
had  buried  everybody  else. 


The  Rev.  John  Taylor  was  the  first,  roc- 
tor  ot  Trinity  church.  He  came  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  1797,  and  labored  here  for  more 
than __tffifcnty  years.  He  was  famine,.-—  i 
and  affectionately  known  as  Father  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  by  the  children  as  Poppy  Taylor. 
Prior  to  the  building  of  the  ’’Old  Round 
Church.”  services  were  held  in  private  j 
dwelling's,  public  halls  and  in  the  court 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  first  court  < 
house— a  two-story  brick  building  which 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  Diamond, 
where  the  market  house  now  is.  It  had 
a  wooden  steeple  and  bell,  which  on  Sun¬ 
days  became  a  “church-going  bell,”  and 
urg^d  the  populace  to  “come  to  church!” 
Be  it  remembered  that  on  January  8,  1800, 
the  official  services  attending  the  mock 
funeral  of  Washington  were  held  in  this 
“upper  room,”  devoted  alike  to  law  and 
religion,  the  Episcopal  service  being  read 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sample  and  oration  de¬ 
livered  by  Col.  Presley  Neville,  the  whole 
attended  with  much  ceremony. 

“Father”  Taylor,  like  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Hopkins  (a  later  incumbent,  after¬ 
wards  first  bishop  of  Vermont),  was  not 
originally  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  but,  through  the  influence  chiefly 
of  William  Cecil,  was  induced  to  take 
orders  and  come  here.  He  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bishop  Scarborough,  a  man  of 
strong  mind,  more  fond  of  natural  science, 
perhaps,  than  of  theology;  and  such  was 
his  love  of.  astronomy  that  he  sometimes 
spent  the  entire  night  in  the  open  air, 
watching  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  He  made  the  astronomical  calcu¬ 
lations  for  Cramer’s  “almanacs”  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  a  later  date,  and  helped  eke  out  a 
livelihood  by  teaching  school,  being  an 
assistant  instructor  in  the  old  Pittsburgh 
academy.  Mr.  Cuming,  in  his  “Sketches 
of  a  Tcur  to  the  Western  Country,”  char¬ 
acterizes  him  as  an  able  mathematician, 
a  liberal  philosopher  and  a  man  of  unaf¬ 
fected  simplicity-  of  manners,  and  de¬ 
scribes  his  discourses  as  good  moral  lec¬ 
tures.  well  adapted  to  the  understanding 
of  his  hearers.  One  of  his  sermons  being  i 
too  long  for  the  morning  service,  he 
stopped,  saying:  “Brethren,  w'e’ll  resarve 
the  rest  for  the  afternoon’s  divarsion.’’  . 
“Father”  Taylor  was  killed  by  lightning 
at  Shenango,  Pa.,  in  1838,  where  he  is 
buried  in  an  unmarked  grave. 


The  first  election  of  vestrymen  recorded 
in  the  early  minute  book  was  held  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  3,  1820,  the  wardens 
being  chosen  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  vestry  from  among  their  number. 
Oliver  Ormsby  and  Peter  Mowry  were  the 
wardens;  Morgan  Neville,  George  Poe, 
Jr.,  Abner  Barker,  Abraham  Long,  . 
Joseph  Davis,  Peter  Beard,  Charles  L. 
Volz,  Walter  Forward,  Nathaniel  Richard¬ 
son,  Samuel  Roberts,  Thomas  Cromwell  | 
and  John  Reno,  the  vestrymen.  A  souve-  , 
nir  of  these  times  is  an  old  receipt, 
signed  by  the  then  wardens,  in  the  pos-  1  . 
session  of  the  granddaughter  of  the  first  :  < 
George  Shiras,  of  which  the  following  is 


a  copy: 

“Pittsburgh,  !>7  March,  1818 — We  certify 
that  George  Shiras  has  settled  his  claims 
against  Trinity  church  and  it  appears  he 
is  a  contributor  of  the  sum  of  $300  to  said 
church. 

O.  ORMSBY, 

PETER  MOWRY, 
Wardens. 

The  singing  in  the  “Old  Round  Church” 
was  led  by  an  organ,  then  a  great  rarity 
in  the  western  country,  on  which  Mr. 
Hopkins  performed,  his  wife  and  children 
composing  the  choir.  When  he  became 
the  lay  elder,  previous  to  his  taking  or¬ 
ders,  Mrs.  Hopkins  became  the  organist. 

The  following  were  the  respective  pew 
holders  in  Trinity  church  September  1, 
1821,  as  given  in  the  early  minute  book: 
No.  1,  Christopher  Cowan;  No.  2,  Abra¬ 
ham  Long;  No.  3,  Dr.  Peter  Mowry;  No.  4, 
Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.;  No.  5,  Oliver 
Ormsby;  No.  6,  Morgan  Neville;  No.  7, 
George  Poe.  Jr.;  No.  8,  Abner  Barker; 
No.  9.  Nathaniel  Richardson;  No.  10, 
David  McGunnegle;  No.  11,  probably  the 
“strangers’  pew;"  No.  12,  Joseph  Barclay; 
No.  13.  Peter  Beard;  No.  14,  Samuel  King¬ 
ston:  No.  15,  John  H.  Hopkins,  then  in  the 
legal  profession;  No.  .16,  Thomas  Enochs; 
No.  17,  Mary  Cecil;- No.  18,  George  Shiras; 
No.  19.  Mrs.  Kerwin  and  J.  Llghtner.;  No. 
20.  Thomas  Barlow,  formerly  secretary  of 
legation  under  his  uncle,  Joel 
Barlow.  minister  of  France,  1811-12; 
No.  21,  Charles  L.  Yolz;  No. 
22,  Samuel  Robert,  Jr.;  No.  23,  John 
Bourke;  No.  24,  half  to  Sarah  Mark  and 
Sarah  Donnolly,  one-fourth  to  William 
Fearns  and  one-fourth  to  Robert  Towne; 
No.  25,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Lowrey)  Collins;  No. 
26,  John  Craig;  No.  27,  William  Arthurs; 
No.  28,  Charles  Reno  and  Austin  Drury; 
No.  29,  Mrs.  Sidney  O.  Gregg;  No.  30,  Da¬ 
vid  Holmes;  No.  31,  Arnold  Eichbaum;  No. 
32,  Capt.  James  R.  Butler,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Pittsburgh  Blues  in  the  war 
of  1812;  No.  33,  John  L.  Glaser;  No.  34, 
John  Reno;  No.  35,  John  K.  McNickle;  No. 
36,  Joseph  Davis;  No.  37,  Campbell,  Mul¬ 
ler,  Clayland  and  Brown;  No.  38,  Dr.  S. 
R.  Holmes  and  A.  L.  Kerr;  No.  39,  Alex¬ 
ander  Glass  and  Ralph  Pittock;  No.  40, 
George  Connelly  and  Mrs.  Patterson;  No. 
41,  Walter  Forward,  the  eminent  law-yer, 
secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Tyler,  and 
afterwards  president  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  Allegheny  county;  No.  42,  Robert 
Elder  and  James  Rutter.  The  pew  ren¬ 
tals  ranged  from  ten  dollars  to  twenty- 
two  and  one-half  dollars  per  year,  and 
the  total  annual  rentals  were  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five  dollars.  In  truth,  a 
day  of  small  things. 


The  appearance  of  a  fair  bride  of  that 
period  at  church  shortly  after  her  mar¬ 
riage  is  recalled;  what  made  the  most 
impression  on  a  youthful  mind  was  the 
light-blue  satin  cape  she  wore,  lined  with 
white  satin.  And  this  brings  to  mind  the 
funeral  of  a  friend  of  the  bride’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Emily  Morgan  Simms,  daughter  of 
Col.  Pressley  Neville.  Mrs.  Simms  died 
at  the  Kentucky  and.  Ohio  hotel  of  Mrs. 
Kerr,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Front 
street,  now  First  avenue,  and  Market 
street,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1821,  when 
on  a  visit  to  her  native  city,  her  husband, 
Col.  W.  D.  Simms,  being  a  resident  of 
Washington  City.  The  funeral  was  ex¬ 
tremely  imposing  and  to  persons  of  the 
.present  time  would  appear  very  singular; 
but  at  that  time  it  was  the  custom  to 
walk  in  procession,  following  the  bier, 
which  held  the  remains,  and  which  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers. 
Walking,  four  on  each  side  of  the  bier 
as  honorary  pall-bearers,  were  eight  la¬ 
dies  dressed  in  white  muslin,  white  stock¬ 
ings  and  slippers,  their  heads  covered 
with  long  white  lace  veils  reaching  to 
their  feet.  The  ladies  who  acted  in  that 
capacity,  according  to  the  best  recollec-, 
tion  of  my  narrator,  were  the  following-i 
named  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased/ 
Mrs.  John  McDonald,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ormsfr- 
by,  Mrs.  Hollingsworth,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cfii- 


lins,  Mrs.  Magmas  M.  Murray!  A 
Mowry  Mrs.  George  Poe.  Jr., 
-  -  -fh( 
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James  R.  Butler.  The  procession  proceed¬ 
ed  up  Front  street  to  Wood  street,  and 
along  Wood  to  Trinity  church-yard,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  line  of  mourning  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  street.  The  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town  seemed  to  have  turned 
out,  the  sidewalks  being  lined  with  spec¬ 
tators.  The  service  was  read  at  the 
;rave  by  the  Rev.  William  Thompson,  who 
,  vas  then  the  rector  of  the  “Old  Round 
1  church.” 

“Once  more  revived  in  fancy’s  magic 
glass,  j, 

I  see  in  state  the  long  procession  pasg,'^ 
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TWO  QUAINT  OLD  TOMES. 


How  Pennsyl^f  a  Was  Boomed  in 
Ye  Olden  Time — A  Schoolmas¬ 
ter’s  Text  Rook. 

[SPECIAL  LETTER  TO  THE  DI  TATCH.) 

BIRMINGHAM,  Eng.,  Oct.  16.— I 
have  before  me  now  two  little  books 
which  have  been  lent  to  me  for  a  few 
days,  and  which  I  think  could  hardly  fail 
to  interest  any  Pennsylvanian,  so  I  shall 
endeavor  to  describe  them  as  well  as  I 
can,  as  most  people  can  never  see  them, 
both  of  them  being  rare  and  one  being 
absolutely  unique. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  small  duodecimo 
of  not  more  than  100  pages,  though  the 
following,  title  page  might  easily  mislead 
one  to  expect  rather  a  larger  volume; 

“An  Historical  and  Geographical  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Province  of  Pennsilvania 
and  of  West  New  Jersey’  in  America; 
the  Richness  of  the  Soil,  the  Sweetness 
of  the  Situation,  the  Wholesomeness  of 
the  Air,  the  Navigable  Rivers  and  Others, 
the  Prodigious  Increase  of  Corn,  the 
Flourishing  Condition  of  the  City  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  with  the  stately  Buildings  and 
other  Improvements  there;  the  Strange 
Creatures,  as  Birds.  Beasts,  Fisnes  and 
Fowls,  With  the  Several  Sorts  of  Miner¬ 
als,  Stones  and  Purging  Waters  lately 
discovered;  the  Natives,  Aborigines,  their 
Language,  Religion,  Law’s  and  Customs; 
the  First  Planters,  the  Dutch.  Swedes  and 
English,  with  the  number  of  Inhabitants; 
as  also  a  touch  upon  George  Keith’s  New 
Religion  in  his  Second  Change  Since  He 
Left  the  Quakers;  with  a  Map  of  Both 
Countries.  By  Gabriel  Thomas,  Who  Re¬ 
sided  There  About  Fifteen  Years.  Lon¬ 
don;  Printed  and  Sold  by  A.  Baldwin, 
at  the  Oxon  Arms,  in  Warwick  Lane, 
1698.” 

Advertising  the  State  Weil. 

He  explains  in  the  preface  that  as 


there  never  has  been  a  fair  or  run  ac¬ 
count  of  “Pennsilvania,”  he  thinks  the 
curious  will  be  gratified  with  an  ample 
description.  He  explains  why  more  has 
not  been  heard  of  it  predicts  a  thriving 
future  and  says  he  “could  say  much  in 
praise  of  that  sweet  tract  of  land,"  but 
reserves  it  for  the  body  of  the  hook. 

After  this  comes  a  small  folded  map, 
very  interesting,  and  signed  Philip  Lea, 
London.  it  represents  “Pennsilvania  • 
as  consisting  of  only  four  counties — 
Bucks,  Philadelphia,  Chester  and  New 
.Castle,  with  Virginia  cn  the  west,  West 
New  Jersey  on  the  east,  Maryland  on  the 
south  and  Canada  on  the  north. 

Some  of  the  names  aie  rather  surpris¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  immediately  opposite 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware,  is  a  Dutch 
fort,  and  just  back  of  chat  is  a  place 
called  Yacomanshaghkings.  In  our  own 
State,  the  chief  places  seem  to  be  Haver- 
ford,  Darby,  Plymouth,  Germantown, 
West  Town,  Radnor.  Newtown  and  Lew¬ 
iston. 

After  the  map  fifty-five  small  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  description  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  from  which  we  learn  that 
though  the  province  is  three  hundred 
miles  in  length  by  one  hundred  and  eighy 
in  width,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  are 
“supposed  by  most  people  to  have  been 
of  the  Ten  Scattered  Tribes.” 

Tile  Advent  of  William  Penn. 


The  Dutch  came  and  traded,  the 
Swedes  and  Finns  came  and  settled,  nd 
finally  William  Penn  came  and  founded 
Philadelphia,  “a  noble  and  beautiful 
city,  which  contains  above  2,000  houses, 
all  inhabited  and  most  of  them  stately 
and  of  brick— generally  three  stories  high, 
after  the  mode  in  London.” 

“Moreover,  in  this  province  are  four 
great  market  towns,  viz,.:  Chester,  the 
Germantown,  New  Castle  and  Lewis- 
town.” 

■Among  the  laws — for  this  author  gives 
a  synopsis  of  those  also — perhaps  the 
most  striking  is  this:  “Thieves'  of  all 
sorts  are  obliged  to  restore  four  fold,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  whipped  and  impris¬ 
oned,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
crime,  and  if  they  be  not  of  ability  to  re¬ 
store  four  fold,  they  must  be  in  servitude 
till  ’tis  satisfied.” 

X  could,  give  many  more  curious  ex¬ 
cerpts,  but  will  content  myself  with  one 
before  passing  on  to  the  other  book: 

“The  Christian  children  born  here  are 
generally  well  favored  and  beautiful  to 
behold,  being  in  the  general  observed  to 
be  better  natured,  milder  and  more  ten¬ 
der-hearted  than  those,  born  in  England.” 

An  Antiquated  School  Book. 

The  other  book  is  still  more  rare. 
It  is  called  “A  New  Primer,  or  Method¬ 
ical  Direction  to  Attain  the  True  Spelling, 
Reading  and  Writing  of  English,  Where- 
unto  Are  Added  Some  Things  Necessary 
and  Useful,  Both  for  the  Youth  of  This 
Province,  and  Likewise  for  Those  Who 
From  I-foreign  Countries  and  Nations 
Come  to  Settle  Among  Us.  By  F.  D.  P. 
Printed,  by  William  Bradford  in  New 
Y'ork  and  sold  by  the  Author  in  Pennsil¬ 
vania.” 

The  printed  book  itself  is  a  curious  lit¬ 
tle  school  book,  and  is  so  rare  that  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  Allibone,  who  was  him- 
Philadelphian.  But  this  particular 


copy  is  of  especiafand  ext  rad  re _ _ 

terest,  because  it  has  been  bound  up  with 
about  30  blank  pages,  upon  which  the 
author,  in  most  clear  and  beautiful  manu¬ 
script,  has  written  some  very  quaint 
things.  It  was  especially  bound  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  with  his  initials  and  the  date 
1701  on  the  cover,  and  inside  is  a  book 
plate  bearing  the  Penn  arms  and  motto, 
and  “William  Penn,  Esquire,  Proprietor 
of  Pensylvania,  1703.”It  is  worthy  not¬ 
ing  the  three  different  forms  of  spelling 
the  name  of  the  province  used  ny  these 
two  different  authors  and  by  Penn  him¬ 
self. 

Tlie  Book  Introduces  Itself. 

The  author.  F.  D.  Pastorius,  was  a 
I  school-master  of  remarkable  acquire¬ 
ments  and  the  manuscript  portion  of  the 
book  explains  itself.  It  begins: 

“A  few  onomastical  considerations,  en¬ 
larged  from  the  number  of  66  to  that  of 
100  and  presented,  or  rather  re-presented, 
to  William  Penn,  Proprietary  and  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Pennsilvania,  and  Territories 
thereunto  belonging,  Patri  Patriae,  the 
Father  of  this  Province, and  lately  also  the 
Father  of  John  Penn,  an  innocent  and 
hopeful  babe,  by  whose  nativity  and 
namesake  they  were  first  contrived.” 

Then  comes  the  following  poem,  not 
of  high  poetic  or  literary  value,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  very  earliest  verses  written  in 
Pennsylvania  and  still  surviving: 

.  genethliacum,  or  an  hearty  con¬ 
gratulation. 

Since  children  are  the  Lord's  reward, 

—(Psalm  127.) 

Who  get  them  may  rejoice; 

— (Genesis  21.) 

Nay.  neighbors,  upon  this  regard, 

May  make  a  gladsome  noise. 

—(Luke  1.) 

Therefore,  us  think  we  dwell  so  near, 

Dear  Governor,  to  thy  gate. 

That  Thou  mayest  lend  an  ear  to  hear 
What  babes  congratulate. 

God  bless  the  child  (we  young  ones  cry), 

And  add  from  time  to  time 

To  William  Penn's  posterity 
The  like.  Here  ends  our  rhyme. 

But  fervent  prayers  will  not  end 
Of  honest  men  for  Thee 

And  for  thy  happy  government; 

With  whom  we  all  agree. 


WILSON  KING. 


Two  Years  of  Its  Issues  Presented 
to  the  Allegheny  Library. 

A  bound  volume  of  the  issues  for  the 
years  1S51-52  of  the  Allegheny  “Enter¬ 
prise,”  an  old-time  daily  newspaper,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Allegheny  Carnegie 
library,  and'is  highly  prized  by  Librarian 


; 


Stevenson."  I 

Jesse  Hildebrand,  of  the  Tenth  ward’ 
who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  and  who 
verbally  requested  berore  his  death  that 
it  be  given  to  the  library.  The  issues  of 
the  paper  for  the  two  years  make  a 
volume  scarcely  so  large  as  a  bound  tile 
"The  Post”  for  three  months.  The 
Enterprise”  was  a  small  four-page  even¬ 
ing  paper,  which  was  doubtless  worthy' 
of  its  name  in  its  day,  but  which  would 
now  scarcely  rank  with  the  daily  papers 
issued  in  towns  of  two  or  three  thousand 
people.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
hustled  very  energetically  after  the  sen¬ 
sations  of  its  times,  but  did  not  apparent¬ 
ly  hesitate  to  print  them  when  it  heard 
about  them.  For  instance  in  one  issue 
it  says :  "We  have  heard  that  the  Butch¬ 
er’s  run  bridge  in  the  Fourth  ward  has 
been  impassable  for  several  weeks.”  Such 
j  an  item  would  now  be  learned  in  a  few 
,  hours  after  some  vehicle  failed  to  get 
;Over,  and  would  be  accompanied  with  a 
I  half  column  or  so  of  interviews  with 
citizens  about  'the  incompetency  of  the 
]  officials  the  ring  keeps  in  office. 

Kings  go  not  appear  to  have  cut  much 
of  a  figure  in  the  days  of  the  “Enter¬ 
prise  or  if  they  did  it  discreetly  re¬ 
frained  from  offending  them.  There  was 
an  election  for  state  and  county  officers 
on  October  14.  1851,  and  about  the  oniy 
reference  in  the  paper  to  it  for  several 
days  before  was  an  editorial  on  the  13th 
announcing  that  “To-morrow  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  Pennsylvania  will  exercise  the 
rignt  of  Freemen.”  and  continuing  in  the 
same  strain  for  three  or  four  sticks  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word  about  the  merits  or 
rascality  of  any  candidate.  Everybodv 
vas  advised  to  vote  though,  and  a  good 
story  was  told  about  how  General  Wash 
ington,  some  time  after  his  retirement  1 
from  the  presidency,  was  asked  the  dav 
•..before  an  election  if  he  meant  to  vote 
and  sententiously  replied,  "Sir,  I  always 
do  my  duty.” 

The  paper  appears  to  have  thought  that 
it  was  to  some  extent  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
community  and  there  is  an  editorial 
'Statement  which  appears  to  convey  a 
(threat  'of  exposure  that  a  man  who'  was 
well  known  had  been  seen  with  his  feet 
on  the  table  in  a  public  library,  and  had 
[also  been  observed  to  spit  on  the  floor 
This  is  accompanied  with  several  ex¬ 
tracts  from  foreign  writings  wherein  the 
custom  of  Americans  putting  their  feet 
;on  the  table  is  inveighed  against  in  sen¬ 
tences  thunderous  enough  to  sour  milk, 
j  The  paper  was  probably  a  remumerative 
institution,  as  the  whole  first  page  and  a 

'good  part  of  the  other  three  were  al¬ 
ways  filled  with  advertisements. 

Speaking  yesterday  with  a  “Post”  re- 
I  porter  of  the  great  value  of  rare  books 
Librarian  Stevenson  mentioned  that  a 
copy  of  the  state  documents  and  other 
writings  of  George  Washington  recently 
sold  at  a  book  sale  for  $1,650.  It  was  the 
copy  which  he  had  owned  himself  and 
contained  his  autograph  and  his  private 
book  mark.  Another  book  which  brought 
a  fancy  price  was  a  copy  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Poe’s  “Tamerlane,”  published  in 
London  in  1837,  which  sold  for  $1  450 
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A  PATRIOT’S  GRAVE. 


THE  FIRST  ALLEGHENY  MAN  TO 
DIE  IN  THE  WAR. 


A  Movement  on  Foot  to  Erect  a 
Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Nor¬ 
ris  S.  Green,  Who  Was  the  First 
Man  From  This  County  to  Give  Up 
His  Life  for  the  Union— Subscrip¬ 
tions  Will  Be  Liberally  Given. 


During  the  past  week  there  has  been  cir¬ 
culated  among  some  of  the  residents  of 
Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity  a  paper  which, 
besides  being  interesting  in  its  nature, 
is  doubtless  destined  to  meet  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  response  on  the  grounds  of  local 
patriotism,  if  for  nothing  else.  This  paper 
vs  a  sub  I  Fcn'toward  a  fund  for  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  Norris  S.  Green,  the  first  soldier 
to  die  for  liis  country,  among  the  30,000 
who  went  from  Allegheny  county  in  the 
days  of  '61.  This  laudable  movement  is 
'being  carried  forward  by  the  members  of 
jthe  Sixth  Regiment,  Heavy  Artillery  As¬ 
sociation,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Maj .  R. 
!H.  Long,  the  president  of  the  association 
I  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  raising  the 
fund.  The  paper  or  petition,  reads  as  fol- 
i  lows; 

j  “Headquarters  Sixth  Regiment,  Heavy 

Artillery  Association. 

To  the  citizens  of  Allegheny  county: 

“By  a  resolution,  offered  by  Maj.  R.  H. 
i  Bong,  on  September  36,  1895,  adopted 
by  the  association  of  the  Sixth  Regiment, 
H.  A.,  a  movement  has  been  begun  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
mark  the  grave  of  Comrade  Norris  S. 
Green,  Company  I  Third  Regiment,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Infantry  Volunteers,  who  died 
June  39,  1861.  Mr.  Green  was  the  first 
to  die  of  the  30,000  soldiers  from  Alle¬ 
gheny  county,  and  his  body  now  lies  in 
Old  Ruelah  cemetery,  near  Wilkinoburg, 
without  any  appropriate  monument  to 
mark  his  resting  place. 

“His  comrades  now  desire  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  first  martyr  of  the 
rebellion,  from  Allegheny  county,  is  burled. 
There  are  deposited  in  this  cemetery  the 
heroes  of  every  war,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  present  time. 

“The  association  now  calls  upon  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Allegheny  county  to  give  liberally 


. 


for  this  noble  cause,  as  it  desireB~rcrnnv-c 
the  monument  ready  for  dedication  on 
Memorial  Day."’  i 

(Signed.)  R.  H.  LONG,  President.” 

Maj.  Long,  with  probably  a  dczen 
assistants,  will  begin  the  work  of  can¬ 
vassing  the  county  at  once,  as  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  raise  the  fund  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  in  order  to  select  a  monument  and 
have  it  really  for  unveiling  on  Memorial 
Day.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  event 
a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  the  o.unty. 
The  Sixth  Regiment,  Heavy  Artillery, 
is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements,  and 
will  receive  the  co-operation  of  Maj. 
LoWry  Post,  548,  of  Wilkinsburg,  which  I 
always  participates  iu  the  exercises  of 
Memorial  Day  at  Beulah  cemetery.  Ii  is  ■ 
believed  that  Governor  Bastings,  with 
his  staff,  will  be  present,  as  the  governor 
was  recently  seen  in  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  organizations  which  will  take  part 
in  the  event  will  include  the  local  Grand 
Army  posts,  the  National  Guard  and  other 
patriotic  organizations.  Maj.  Long  says 
he  will  endeavor  to  have  one  of  the 
!  largest  patriotic  parades  that  Wiikins- 
burg  has  yet  seen.  The  olficers  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment,  Heavy  Artillery,  in¬ 
cludes  Maj.  Long,  pre-sic.ent,  who  resides 
at  611  Ella-st,  Wilkinsburg;  W.  B.  H. 
Wasson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary;  George  F.  Easton,  ‘ 
of  43  Sixth-ave,  treasurer. 

Norris  S.  Green,  the  comrade  to  whose  , 
memory  this  monument  is  to  te  erected,  | 
!  was  born  on  a  farm,  about  2  1-2  miles  j 
beyond  Beulah  church,  on  the  old  Na¬ 
tional  pike  leading  to  Greensbuig,  or 
about  4  1-2  miles  from  Wilkin, sbur„.  He 
was  20  years  of  ' age  when  he  enlisted, 
April  16,  1861.,  in  Company  I,  Third 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Infantry  Volun¬ 
teers,  raised  uround  Pittsburgh  for  three 
months’  service.  After  reporting  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  the  regiment  to  which  he  be-  I 
longed  was  sent  to  Chamtersburg,  Pa., 
where  Green  took  sick  and  died.  His 
body  was  sent  home  and  buried  in  Beulah  , 
cemetery.  Shortly  afterward  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  the  front.  j 

In  the  first  volume  of  Bates’s  History 
is  found  the  roll  of  the  various  regiments 
and  companies.  Here  it  is  seen  that  Com¬ 
pany  I  of  the  Third  Regiment  was  re-1 
cruited  at  East  Liberty,  and  was  mustered! 
in  April  20,  1861.  The  roll  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  as  follows:  Josiah  J.  Lawson, 
captain;  John  W.  Hicks,  first  lieutenant;! 
George  F.  Weitzel,  second  lieutenant; 
Philip  S.  Baer,  first  sergeant;  Jonathan 
Woolslayer,  second  sergeant;  Joseph  An-  ' 
derson,  third  sergeant";  Gottlieb  Asoury, 
fourth  sergeant;  Charles  McFarlane,  first 
corporal;  Henry  Woolslayer,  second  cor¬ 
poral  ;  Conrad  Fix,  third  corporal ;  Andrew 
Mitchell,  fourth,  corporal;  James  Wool¬ 
slayer,  musician;  Marcus  Mtllinger,  mu¬ 
sician;  privates,  David  Bryson,  Adam 
Bear,  Hepry  Baum,  George  W.  Bryant, 
Eugene  L.  Bauer,  Scott  R.  Crtfwford, 
Patrick  Connelly,  John  Colhocker,  Dil- 
worth  Dewees,  Adam  Delaware,  Patrick 
Diamond,  James  Forsythe,  Frederick  Flo¬ 
rin,  Morris  L.  Green,  John  W.  Grist,  Will¬ 
iam  Gaunst.er,  Samuel  A.  Gettys,  William 
Gorrill,  Annanias  R.  Hughey,  George  Ham-  . 
ilton,  Henry  Hartman,  John  Heller,  Bern¬ 
ard  Hartvvick,  David  A.  Btmbelright, 
David  Irvine,  Philip  H.  Krebs,  George  D. 
Kauffman,  John  Karykesler,  Joel  Love- 
ridge,  William  E.  Long,  Frederick  Lipp, 
John  H.  Mohler,  William  S.  Marks,  Isaac 
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McKee,  Jesse"  M.  Morris,  Jacob  jvuxuo, 
Walter  Merlev,  Robert  McNultz,  William 
McMunn,  Daniel  F.  Ncgley,  Ross  Negley, 
John  O’Niel,  William  P.  Erice,  Augustus 
Riddle,  John  Roberts,  Cary  A.  Russell, 
John  R.  Reese,  John  Shannon,  Joseph 
Schabenstein,  Henry  Stark,  Charles  Sitzier, 
Jacob  Shuck,  William  Tapper,  Joseph  W. 
Tuttle,  William  A.  Thompson,  John  B. 
Winkler,  Charles  A.  Wilson,  and  Walter 
{  F.  Young. 

From  «he  same  historical  source  It  may 
;  be  learned  that  the  Third  Regiment  was 
j  composed  of  independent  volunteer  com¬ 
panies,  existing  prior  to  the  breaking  out 
!  of  the  war,  and  which  responded  to  the 
j  first  call  of  the  governor  for  troops, 
i  Company  G  arrived  at  Harrisburg  oil 
April  18,  1861  and  was  the  first  com¬ 
pany  to  enter  Camp  Curtin;  Company  K 
and  others  arrived  on  the  18th,  19th  and 
20th  of  April.  The  regiment  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  April  20,  as  follows:  Francis  P. 
Minier,  of  Hollldaysburg  Blair  county, 
colonel;  John  M.  Power,  Johnstown.  Cam¬ 
bria  county,  lieutenant  colonel;  Over 
M.  Irvine,  oT  Pittsburgh,  major;  James 
C.  Noon,  adjutant.  On  the  same  day  the 
men  were  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  The  regiment  was 
ordered  from  Camp  Curtin  on  April  20, 
and  started  by  the  Northern  Central  rail¬ 
road  for  Baltimore;  it  could  get  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  Cockeysv.lle,  Md..  and  re¬ 
turned  to  York.  On  May  2  7,  it  went  to 
Chambersburg,  and  went  into  Camp  Cham¬ 
bers  ;  on  June  7  the  regiment  went  to 
Hagerstown,  and  on  July  1  to  Williams¬ 
port,  crossing  the  Potomac  on  July  2,  and 
arrived  at  Martinsburg  on  July  3.  The 
Third  Regiment  guarded  the  supplies  of 
the  army  at  Williamsport,  remaining 
until  July  26,  when  it  was  ordered  to 
Hagerstown,  and  the  term  of  service 
having  expired,  was  returned  to  Har¬ 
risburg.  It  reached  there  on  July  27 
and  two  days  later  was  mustered  out  of 
service.  ■ 

As  stated  in  the  appeal  to  the  public, 
the  old  Beulah  cemetery  has  been  the 
burying  place  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
various  wars  of  the  preteut  century. 
The  cemetery  is  first  known  in  1769, 
when  William  McCrea  donated  a  pare  of 
his  farm,  about  two  and  three-fourths 
acres  in  extent,  fir  a  burying  ground.  The 
revolutionary  soldiers  buried  in  the  Beulah 
cemetery  are  Col.  Robert  Cunningham, 
Capt.  Peter  Parchment,  Capt.  John  Mc- 
Masters,  Charles  Bonner,  Matthew  Long, 
Dr.  John  McDowell,  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Pountz,  William  Powell,  Peter  White- 
sides  and  Samuel  Taylor.  Three  soldiers 
of  the  war  of  1812,  John  Meyer.-,  George 
Gibbous  and  John  Lamson,  are  buried 
here.  There  are  two  heroes  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  war,  Isaac  Doebie  and  Andrew 
Mundy. 

Norris  S.  Green  was  the  first  soldier  of 
the  rebellion  who  was  buried  in  Beulah. 
Since  him  have  been  laid  to  rest  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Henry  Collins  Frank  Jamison, 

I  S.  T.  Boyd,  James  Johnson,  George  Sam- 
I  son,  Robert  Johnson,  Jesse  Collins,  Park 
!  Harrison,  John  H.  Snyder,  James  Miller, 
S.  W.  Thompson,  Jacob  Delo,  James 
McWilliams,  John  McWilliams,  Thomas 
Davis,  Samuel  Thompson,  John  Ryan, 
Thomas  Lockhart,  David  forney,  Thoe.. 
Samson,  David  Irwin,  J.  B.  Linbart 
Joseph  MacFarlane. 


From, 


A  gentleman  in  the  library  of  The  Times 
office  gathering  certain  facts  out  of  the  i 
reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  remarked: 

“See  that.  "We  are  so  much  given  to  iron 
and  steel  that  we  overlook  other  import¬ 
ant  industries.  I  did  not  suppose  that 
this  State  had  such  a  leather  industry  as 
these  figures  show.  When  did  we  begin 
to  make  leather  here?” 

“A  long  time  ago,  longer  than  most  i 
persons  believe.  There  was  a  tanyard  in 
Pittsburg  more  than  130  years  ago.” 

A  citizen  of  the  last  century  describing 
Pittsburg  says:  “From  Ayres  hill  (known 
now  as  Boyds  hill,  on  which  Holy  G-host 
college  stands),  issue  several  fountains, 
falling  chiefly  toward  the  north  into  a 
small  brook,  which,  increasing,  encircles 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  takes  its  course 
through  several  beautiful  little  meads 
j  into  the  Monongahela  river.  On  this 
brook,  before  it  takes  its  turn  into  the 
Monongahela,  in  a  delightful  little  val¬ 
ley,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  some 
!  plum  trees,  the  natives  of  the  country, 
was  the  ancient  residence  of  a  certain 
Anthony  Thompson,  the  vestiges  of  whose 
habitation  still  remain.  An  extent  of  j 
:  ground  cleared  by  him  lies  to  the  north,  i 
||  accustomed  to  long  cultivation,  and  now 
j  thrown  out  a  common.”  This  was  writ- 
|(  ten  in  1786.  If  one  will  go  to  the  back  of 
1  the  jail  and  cast  his  glance  around  he 
can  see  in  his  imagination  those  “beau- 
(  tiful  little  meads,”  and  where  Thompson 
had  his  habitation.  He  was  our  first 
!  tanner,  or  the  first  of  whom  there  is  men- 
I  tion,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  evidently  had 
his  tanyard  on  his  settlement  in  what  is 
I  now  Sukes  run. 

*  *  * 

|  When  Anthony  came  to  Pittsburg  it 
j  might  be  hard  to  say  exactly,  but  probably 
not  long  after  the  French  took  leave  be- 
i  tween  two  days,  and  the  ruins  of  their 
fort  became  Pittsburg.  He  had  established 
j  himself  here  and  was  engaged  in  tanning 
in  the  spring  of  1763,  and  it  must  have 
|  taken  him  several  years  to  clear  that 
!  extent  of  ground”  spoken  of  and  gex 
ready  for  business.  While  the  inhabitants 
were  shut  up  in  Fort  Pitt  during  the 
summer  of  1763,  while  Pontiac’s  war  was 
on,  the  commander  noted  under  date  of 
j  July  22:  "The  Indians  passed  backwards 
I  forwards,  men,  women  and  children, 

|  up  the  river  in  canoes.  It  appeared  that 
|  they  were  carrying  things  down  to  the 
saw  mill  (at  the  mouth  of  Saw  Mill 


run)  in  their  canoes,  and  several  horses  I 
passed  with  loads,  in  sight  of  the  fort, 
which  I  took  to  be  Indian  corn  from  the 
deserted  plantations,  and  leather Tfrom 
Anthony  Thompson’s  tanyard,  though  ! 
many  suspect  that  it  is  plunder  from  the  | 
frontier  inhabitants.” 

And  where  was  our  Anthony  when  the  I 
rascally  Indians  were  carrying  off  his 
leather?  He  might  have  been  down  the 
river;  at  any  rate  he  was  where  war’s 
alarms  did  not  disturb  him.  On  March  6 
the  waters  were  pretty  high,  and  then 
came  three  days’  heavy  rain,  which 
caused  the  garrison  in  the  fort  to  pack 
their  duds  and  prepare  to  go  to  higher 
ground.  “At  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  (of 
the  8th),  six  inches  of  water  in  the  fort 
and  the  Allegheny  full  of  ice.  Two  hours 
after  midday  I  detached  two  officers  and 
30  men  to  the  upper  town  with  15  days' 
provisions  for  all  the  garrison.”  But  at  8 
o’clock  the  next  morning  the  river  began 
to  fall,  and  they  stayed  where  they  were. 
This  was  about  the  time  of  Anthony’s  dis-  ; 
appearing. 


The  commander  of  the  fort  in  a  letter  to 
Col.  Bouquet  about  the  flood,  said: 
“Thompson,  the  tanner,  and  Shepherd,  the 
carpenter,  are  drowned,  the  first  at  Turtle 
creek  and  the  other  at  Two  Mile  run.” 
Whether  their  bodies  were  recovered  is 
doubtful:  but  probably  not.  Most  likely  i 
both  were  carried  down  the  Ohio  by  the 
flood.  This  was  about  two  months  before 
the  war  broke  out.  Anthony’s  plantation 
in  the  beautiful  mead  was,  of  course, 
abandoned  when  hostilities  began,  and  it 
would  seem  from  what  was  written}  of 
it  in  1786  that  no  one  took  up  his  tanning 
business  there.  Honor  to  his  memory,  for 
he  was  an  enterprising  man. 


From , 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHED  BY 
THE  OLD  THIRTEENTH. 


Interesting  Incidents  of  Cainp  Life 
as  Described  In  the  Little  Paper 
Edited  and  Printed  by  Pittsburgh 
Soldiers— Names  That  Will  Re¬ 
vive  Memories  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion— Gems  of  Poetry  and 
Prose. 


A  copy  of  a  little  newspaper,  published 
by  soldiers  during  the  war  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  was  discovered  several  days  ago  by 
Mr.  John  Milton  Hill,  a  well-known  vet¬ 
eran  of  this  city,  while  he  was  looking 

.  over  some  old  documents  and  relics.  The 
paper,  which  was  named  “Pennsylvania 
Thirteenth,’’  in  honoor  of  Col.  Rowley’s 
regiment,  later  officially  numbered  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second,  was  about  nine 
inches  in  length  and  six  in  width.  Among 
the  Pittsburgh  members  of  the  regiment 
were  a  number  of  printers,  and  after  they 
had  gone  into  winter  quarters  at  Camp 
Tennally,  at  Tennallytown,  D.  C.,  they 
conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  camp 
life,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Thirteenth  was 
the  result. 

The  paper  from  whioh  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  are  taken  is  No.  2  of  volume  1,  and 
is  dated  January  4,  1862.  The  quotations 
from  it  will  doubtless  be  read  with  inter¬ 
est  by  survivors  of  the  regiment,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  this  vicinity.  The 
.editors,  proprietors  amd  printers,  not  to 
I  mention  the  proverbial  “devil,”  knew  a 
good  thing  when  they  saw  it,  as  a  perusal 
of  the  “gems”  will  prove.  The  place  of 
honor  on  the  first  page  is  given  to  a 
poem  entitled  “The  Knapsack  Drill,"  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  victim.  The  drill,  It  is  ex¬ 
plained,  was  gotten  up.  especially  for  the 
boys  who  missed  parades  or  roll  calls. 
Here  is  the  poem: 

A  soldier’s  life  Is  hard  enough— 

He  takes  the  smooth  part  with  the  rough; 
’Tis  nothing  strange,  but  It’s  a  bitter 

H  pill— 

He’s  oft  put  through  the  “knapsack 
drill.  ” 

Should  he  perchance  go  off  to  town. 

To  see  the  sights  and  run  around, 

And  with  “goodies”  there  his  jacket  fill. 
He  thinks  nor  of  the  “knapsack  drill." 

The  guard  comes  up  and  reads  his  pass— 
The  time  is  up,  and  then,  alas! 

There’s  —  to  pay;  the  colonel  will 
Put  him  through  the  “knapsack  drill." 
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o  dress  parade  should  he  not  go, 

But  in  his  tent  lie  snug  and  low. 

With  colic,  pain  or  other  ill, 

He’s  certain  of  the  “knapsack  drill.  ** 

The  officers,  so  nice  and  fine, 

Whene’er  they  choose  will  have  a  time; 
Their  goblets  to  the  brim  will  fill, 

And  never  fear  the  “knapsack  drill." 

Our  three  years'  time  will  soon  be  done. 
And  if  we  live  we’ll  all  go  home; 

Of  pleasure  then  we’ll  drink  our  fill, 
And  fear  no  more  the  “knapsack  drill." 

A  reform  wave  had  evidently  struck  the 
camp,  just  as  it  strikes  cities  occasionally, 
for  an  article  tells  of  the  formation  of 
three  associations,  as  follows: 

“The  ‘Patriotic  League,’  organized  late 
on  the  night  of  27th  ult. ,  consists  of  those 
who  have  signed  the  following  pledge: 
‘The  undersigned  officers,  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  privates,  actuated  by 
motives  of  self-respect,  patriotism  and 
love  of  country,  do  hereby  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  during  the  period  of  our 
service  to  the  United  States.’’’  This 
pledge  was  signed  by  quite  a  number  of 
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officers  and  privates; 

“Next  come  the  Covenanters,  .. 
tered  into  a  covenant  that  each  one 
‘eat  when  he’s  hungry  and  drink  .. 
he's  dry,’  but  neither  get  drunk  nor  swear, 
but  as  some  of  the  members  have  since 
complained  of  headache  in  the  morning,  it 
is  considered  doubtful  whether  they  haven’t 
been  drinking  when  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty." 

“Last  come  the  ‘Hoodoodens,’  a  select  as¬ 
sociation,  numbering  but  two  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  upon  whose  banner  is  inscribed  the! 
motto,  ‘Walk  in  and  say  nothing,  eat,! 
drink  and  pay  nothing.’  However  well  the 
last  line  of  the  motto  has  been  observed 
by  the  members,  it  is  alleged  the  first  has 
Iready  been  repeatedly  broken." 

One  of  the  many  false  alarms  incident 
o  army  life  is  recorded  in  a  descriptions 
of  the  Patriotio  League’s  grand  dinner  in 
the  big  hospital  tent  on  New  Year’s  Day,! 
wbe  n“roast  turkey,  oysters,  lemonade 
nd  other  delicacies  disappeared  rapidly.” 
The  dinner  had  been  designed  for  a  supper, 
but  a  sudden  notice  to  prepare  for  a  march: 
induced  the  cooks,  to  “hurry 'the  cakes” 
on  the  occasion.  The  order  to  prepare 
for  march  caused  great  activity  in  camp. 
Arms  were  stacked  in  the  company  streets, 
knapsacks  were  ready  for  slinging  at  a 
'moment’s  notice,  and  nobody  was  allotved 
to  leave  camp  during  the  day.  The  article, 
after  narrating  the  excitement  of  the 
day  concludes  as  follows:  “Night  closed  on 
us,  and  morning  came,  but  there  was  no 
‘onward’  to  Drainesville,  Richmond  or 
elsewhere,  and  our  camps  again  subsided 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  company  and 
regimental  drills,  weather  permitting, 
until  some  similar  incident  relieves  its 
monotony. 

New  Year’s  Day  must  have  been  other¬ 
wise  eventful  in  camp,  for  It  is  recorded 
that  “the  Adams  Express  has,  for  the 
past  week,  been  overladen  with  deli¬ 
cacies  for  the  soldiers,  forwarded  by  the 
dear  ones  at  home.”  Special  mention  is 
made  of  the  arrival  of  “a  handsomely  or¬ 
namented  and  delicious  cake,  the  iced 
top  bearing  the  inscription,  “Col.  Thos. 
A.  Rowley,  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  Regi¬ 
ment— A  Happy  New  Year.’ ’’  The  colonel, 
it  is  added,  did  not  forget  the  printers’ 
mess  when  the  cake  was  distributed. 

Following  is  an  item  which  will  In¬ 
terest  some  of  the  old  fire  laddies:  “Our 
dog  Jack,  formerly  of  the  Niagara  En¬ 
gine,  continues  to  take  greater  interest 
in  the  regimental  drills  and  dress  parades 
than  some  of  the  officers  and  men,  but 
Committed  an  error  in  coming  four  paces 
in  front  yesterday  before  the  order  to 
’open  ranks,’  owing  to  his  bearing  be¬ 
ing  affected  by  a  recent  cold.  Jack  never 
misses  a  drill,  company,  regimental  or 
brigade,  and  put  to  shame  in  this  re¬ 
spect  many  better  versed  in  tactics  than 
himself.  Should  he  return  In  safety, 
although  he  may  go  hack  to  ’running 
with  the  machine,’  we  predict  he  will 
ifollow  _the  sojers’  as  pertinaciously  as! 

Jackson  did  after  the  Mexican! 

'  campaign.”  XT  tbe  writer  is  SUE  mis¬ 
taken,  Jack  did  come  back  after  the 
war  with  “Bob”  MeCready. 

Speaking  of  firemen,  here  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  item  from  the  little  paper: 
“Fire— The  handsome  structure  recently 
erected  by  the  brigade  quartermaster 
for  a  guard  house,  was  burned  on  Monday 
morning.  Although  all  the  prisoners  es¬ 
caped,  it  is  supposed  the  loss  of  liXe  was 
considerable.” 


not  always  appreciated,  tor 
Instance:  “Cul.  Rowley  was  serenaded 
late  on  New  Year’s,  eve  by  the  Comb-ia 

band  of  the  Patriotic  League,  Capt. - 

acting  as  drum  major  and  flourishing  his 
baton  terrifically  on  the  occasion.  Alter 
playing  ‘Buy  a  Broom’  and  other  pa¬ 
triotic  airs,  and  proceeding  with  ‘For 
He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow,’  the  band  was 
dispersed  on  a  hint  from  the  colonel  that 
the  guard  house  was  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  headquarters.” 

A  financial  stringency  Is  noted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Those  indebted  to  the  printing 
fund  are  requested  to  pay  up,  as  we  are 
out  of  money,  out  of  paper,  and  want  to 
buy  a  house  for  the  office,  owing  to 
the  cold  weather  interfering  seriously 
With  our  operations.” 

The  enforced  departure  of  “an  Itinerant 
vender  of  ardent  and  malt”  is  mourned  as 
follows:  “No  more  shall  we  hear  his 
cheerful  whisper  of  ‘First-rate  whisky — 
only  a  dollar  a  bottle.  Nice  pickled  lob¬ 
ster.  Brought  it  on  purpose  for  you.” 

Some  familiar  names  will  be  found  in 
the  following  personals,  which  will  bring 
this  article  to  a  close: 

“Governor  Curtin  was  serenaded  a  few 
evenings  since  by  the  Ninety-eighth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Regiment  Band.” 

“Our  chaplain.  Dr.  Stewart,  returned  to¬ 
day  from  furlough.” 

“Maj.  Wynkoop  has  presented  to  Capt. 
Morris,  the  adjutant  general,  a  beautiful 
meerschaum  pipe.” 

“Lieut.  Moreland  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Pittsburgh.” 

“Lieut.  Josenh  Bishop  has  departed  for 
Birmingham,  Pa.  ” 

“Lieut.  Rennison  has  resigned  on  account 
Of  ill  health.  ” 

“Capts.  Hamlet  Lowe  and  Andrew  Large 
and  Lieut.  Joseph  B‘shop  are  the  only  ab¬ 
sent  officers  of  the  Thirteenth,  The  cap¬ 
tains  mentioned  are  sick,  and  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  married  a  few  days  before 
going  to  the  wars.  Others  have  been  ex¬ 
pecting  furloughs,  but  seemed  to  have 
hoped  against  hope  so  long  that  they 
have  but  little  expectation  of  leave  being 
granted.  ” 
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AS  TWIG  IS  BENT.} 


What  Pittsburg  Has  Done  in  the 
Way  of  Training  Its  Young. 


FIRST  SCHOOLS  IH  THE  CITY. 


Experiences 


DAYS  OP  TEE  BIRCH  ROD  AND  FOOL’S  CAP 


fWRITTJSN  FOR  THE  DISPATCH.] 

Next  to  the  growth  in  population  of  this 
our  great  industrial  city  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  educational  progress  of  Pitts¬ 
burg’s  public  schools  is  as  equally  re¬ 
markable. 

When  Pennsylvania  offered  a  free  school 
system,  61  years  a^o,  that  system  at  its 
inception  in  this  city  had  to  contend 
against  the  odium  that  they  were  poor 
schools,  and  they  were  but  meagerly  pat¬ 
ronized.  Americans,  however  have  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  rich  may  become  poor  and 
the  poor  may  become  rich,  and  a  practical 
education  proves  a  benefit  to  one  and  is 
no  milestone  to  the  other. 

But  in  this  our  fair  city  the  schools’ 
mission  is  a  double  one,  and  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  vast  foreign  element  who  have 
come  from  many  lands  to  seek  a  home 
here — of  these  children  tire  schools  make 
American  citizens.  And  the  Russian,  the 
Italian  and  the  Pole,'  side  by  side,  are 
taught  to  love  only  one  country,  one  lan¬ 
guage,  one  flag.  The  Starry  Banner  flut¬ 
ters  from  every  schoolhouse,  or  else  rests 
a  silent  object  les^bn  on  the  inner  school 
walls,  and  they  ’learn  there  is  no  flag  like 
that  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Of  the  many  improvements  that  have 
been  added  to  the  crude  system  of  61  years 
ago,  two  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
have  happened  within  the  past  two  years. 
By  the  introduction  of  the  free  text  book 
State  law,  two  years  ago,  an  incomparable 
boom  was  given  to  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  Pittsburg,  and  every  child  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  books  and  all  school  material 
free. 


Some  of  the  Oldest  Teachers  and  Their  Early 


William  Penn’s  Educational  Proviso 

This  law  has  led  to  a  big  increase  in  the 
school  attendance,,  as  many  parents  were 
too  poor  to  buy  the  necessary  books  for 
their  children.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  High  School,  where  the  books  re¬ 
quired  are  expensive.  About  $40,000  is 
spent  annually  by  the  city  for  free  text 
books.  They  are  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
$1  per  head,  and  Pittsburg's  annual  school 
enrollment  is  40,000  pupils. 

The  State  compulsory  school  law  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature  goes  into  effect 
next  May,  and  this  is  a  law  educators  have 
often  appealed  for.  There  was  a  proviso 
in  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  over  200  years 
ago,  for  compulsory  education. 

Wise  William  Penn,  in  1632,  in  his  great 
law  for  the  government  of  his  colony,’  had 
recorded  in  it  a  proviso  that  all  children 
should  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing,  and  also  that  -they  be  taught  some 
useful  trade  or  skill.  For  the  violation 
of  this  requirement,  a  penalty  of  five  pounds 
was  affixed.  For  ten  years  this  law  was 
in  force  and  then  abolished  by  the  order  of 
King  and  Queen  William  and  Mary  of 
England.  In  1693  it  was  again  put  in 
force  and  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
records  that  it  was  ever  repealed. 

The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  State 
'aw  of  to-day  in  Pittsburg  in  May  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  a  big  increase  in  the  school 
dtendance.  Nothing  seems  to  be  forgot- 
:enjn  the  public  school  system  of  to-day 


7  ? 


.nd  it  L  =6  perfect  that*  the  always  hoped 
Eor  millennium  cannot  be  used  in  reference 
■.o  it  when  speaking  of  improvements. 
Could  Not  Sign  Tlieii"  Names. 
Pittsburg’s  public  schools  date  back  to 
.835.  A  public  school  law  was  passed  by 


the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  l|34,atter 
the  hottest  conflict  ever  known  m  ke_,.sla 
tive  halls.  The  law  was  not  to  o  into 
operation  in  any  borougfh,  township  oi  city 
until  the  majority  of  the  voters  °-p^sla_ 
districts  should  so  decide.  At  the  -e°isl 
five  session  of  1835  efforts  were  made  to 
repeal  the  bill  and  petitions  to  that  effect 

were  signed  by  twelve  and  one-haL  per 
cent,  of  all  the  voters  of  the  State.  They 
wanted  the  free  education  law  repealed  and 
yet  66  persons  of.  the  2,57o  who  asked  for 
the  repeal  had  to  attach  their  signature  by 
making  a  mark,  and  10  of  every  lOOof.he 
petitioners’  names  were  written  by  other 
hands  than  their  own. 

It  is  to  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wolf  that  the  honor  should  be 
o-iven  for  the  passage  of  the  free  school  law 
hi  1834.  Previous  to  the  -time,  li 64,  when 
Pittsburg  was  laid  out  as  a  town,  there 
are  no  records  to  show  the. scholastic :  ten¬ 
dencies  of  this  era.  It  is  thought  that  t 
churches  had  much  to  do  in  providing  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  for  each  church  s  own 

^InTsT^  the' city  of  Pittsburg  comprised 
four  wards,  the  North,  South,  East  and 
West  wards.  After  the  free  school  law 
was  adopted  the  city  of  Pittsburg  imme¬ 


chased  this  property  imw36  ana  opened  a 
public  school  under  the  law  of  1834.  This 
Is  supposed  to  be  the  first  property  own¬ 
ed  by  a  school  board  pnder  this  act.  This 
school  was  there  till  1S50,  when  a  new 
one  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Second  ave¬ 
nue  and  Short  street.  But  it  was  in  the 
North,  or  Fourth  ward,  district.,  that  the 
first  public  school  was  opened  in  1835, with 
five  pupils,  in  a  miserable  building,  corner 
of  Duquesne  and  Seventh  streets.  G.  F. 
Gilmore  was  the  teacher.  There  it  re¬ 
mained  till  1838,  when  a  new  school  was 
built  on  the  same  street  near  Penn  ave¬ 
nue.  The  burning  of  this  in  1847  led  to  the 
erection  of  another  building  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Penn  and  Cecil  alley  in  1848,  which 
was  sold  four  years  ago.  A  magnificent 
structure  on  Duquesne  way  and  Eighth 
street  is  now  the.home.of  this,  the  oldest 
school  district  in  the  city. 

•Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Fourth 
ward,  the  Second  ward  (South)  school 
board  opened  a  public  school  in  this  ward, 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1835,  in  an  old 
carpet  factory  structure, where  the  Monon- 
gahela  House  now  stands.  James  B.  D. 
Meeds  was  the  first  principal.  He  re¬ 
signed  the  principalship  in  1865.  He  Is  the 
oldest  .living  teacher  of  this  vicinity,  and  is 
still  a  trustee  of  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank 


on  Fourth  avenue.  He  Is  very  advanced 
in  age.  His  home  is  in  Oakland.  From 
the  carpet  factory  this  school  was  re¬ 
moved  in  1838  to  a  chair  factory  near 
Cherry  alley  and  Third  avenue.  The  first 


THE  old  western 


diately  took  measures  to  have  its  law  car 
‘  ried  out.  Allegheny  county,  prior  to  this 

had  bought  a  lot  on  FerZ^nol  for  the 
erected  a  building  as  a  poor  school tpr  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  very 
poor. 

Started  in  a  Carpet  Factory. 

The  First,  ward, school  (Duquesne)  pur- 


THE  SITE  NOW  OCCUPIED  BY  THE 
HOSPITAL 


public  school  was  built  by  ^ou'rth’ave- 

rts  strisr 

S7n?mUt»e  school  was  established  In  its 

present  home. 

But  the  Third  ward^GranOlstt^any 
of  the  four  original  school  custnc 
started  its  public  school  in  a  bu 
especially  erected,  for  tms 


3ect  lfwaasbuilteinC1836  on  the  corner  of 

- ■HMr 


Here  it  remained  till  1852,  ‘when  the  pres¬ 
ent  building'  on  Grant  street,  said  then  to 
be  the  best  building  in  the  United  States, 
was  completed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitt'er 
were  the  first  teachers  of  the  Third  ward 
school.  Mrs.  Whittier  died  only  last  win¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Whittier  died  in  1868.  There  are 
no  records  to  show  the  attendance  of  these 
first  four  school  districts.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Pittsburg  in  1830  was  16,988. 

Oldest  Building-  in  tlie  City. 

John  A.  Sargent,  of  Hazelwood,  who  is 
j  authority  on  historical  matters  m  tne  city, 
tells  me  that  the  attendance  at  these  first 
four  ward  schools  was  between  700  and  800 
pupils.  In  this,  their  dawning  age,  the 
public  schools  were  not  in  favor,  and  it 
;  gave  no  glimpse  of  their  power  in  the 
!  world’s  progress  of  to-day. 

In  1836  the  Fifth  ward,  now  the  Ninth 
j  and  Tenth  wards,  was  taken  info  the  city, 
j  A  public  school  was  opened  in  1837  in 
rented  rooms,  where  it  remained  until 
J  1842.  Several  changes  were  made  before 
the  present  establishment  was  erected  in 
'  1861  at  the  corner  of  Penn  and  Fifteenth 
street. 

The  present  Seventh  and  Eighth  wards 
(Franklin),  .then  the  Sixth  ward,  was  ad- 
1  mitted  to  the  city  in  1845,  and  the  first 
school  was  opened  May,  1847.  The  Sev¬ 
enth  ward,  now  the  Eleventh  (Moorhead), 

,  became  a  part  of  the  city  in  1846,  and  a 
school  budding  erected  in  1848  on  Green 
and  Linton  streets.  The  Eighth  ward, 
now  the  Sixth  (Forbes),  was  added  in  1846. 
There  is  still  standing  on  Locust  street, 
near  Stevenson  street,  probably  the  oldest 
building  in  the  city — that  was  once  used 
for  school  purposes.  A  public  school  was 
held  there  when  the  Sixth  ward  was  a 
part  of  Pitt  township.  Thom.  Daft  was  the 
teacher.  The  upper  rooms  of  his  dwelling 
house  were  used  for  the  school.  He  was 
afterwards  president  of  the  first  Sixth  or 
old  Eighth  ward  school  board.  The  origi¬ 
nal  building  in  which  a  public  school  was 
started  after  the  Sixth  became  a  part  of 
the  city  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Maria  street. 
The  Ninth  ward,  now  the  Twelfth  (O’Hara 
and  Springfield),  was  admitted  to  the  city 
in  1846.  There  small  school 

building  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-sixtn  ana 
Smallman  streets. 

The  authentic  attendance  of  the  schools 
can  only  be  had  from  the  establishment  of 
a  Central  Board  of  Education  in  1855. 
The  members  of  the  first  Central  Board 
met  and  organized  February  20,  1855,  in  the 
old  Fourth  ward  school  house,  corner  of 
Penn  avenue  and  Cecil  alley. 

Normal  Department  Was  Added.. 

The  history  of  the  High  School  began  al¬ 
most  with  the  existence  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Education.  The  first  High  School 
was  established  at  old  No.  108  Smithfield  % 
street.  There  were  10  rooms,  of  which  eight  j\ 
were  used  for  a  High  School,  and  114  pupils  ! 
attended  the  opening  year.  Rev.  Jacob  La  1 
Grange  McKown  was  elected  principal.  ; 
Then  in  1868  the  High  School  was  moved  to 
the  Bank  of  Commerce  on  Wood  street.  The 
ground  for  the  present  “People’s  College  on 
the  Hill”  was  purchased  by  the  city  in  1864, 
and  the  building  completed  and  dedicated 
October  13,  1871. 

Professor  C.  B.  Woods  has  been  head  of 
the  Pittsburg  High  School  for  27  years.  A 
Normal  Department  was  added  to  the  High 
School  in  1868.  Over  400  teachers  of  the  city 
are  graduates  of  this  school.  Miss  Jennie 
Ralston,  one  of  the  most  noted  instructors 


of  the  city,  is  head  of  this  department.  The  I 
commercial  department  trains  the  pupils  in  j 
all  business  lines.  Professor  S.  D.  Ever¬ 
hart  is  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment.  From  an  enrollment  of  144  in  1856  the 
High  School  attendance  has  increased  to 
1,500  in  1896.  The  High  School  on  the  hill 
is  not  large  enough  to  house  this  number  of  | 
pupils.  They  are  scattered  in  different  lo-  ! 
calities  of  the  city  and  a  new  High  School 
with  completed  furnishment  costing  $270,000, 
is  about  to  he  dedicated  and  occupied. 

The  Lawrenceville  and  East  End  districts 
became  a  part  of  the  city  in  1868;  and  what 
is  known  as  the  Southside  in  1872.  The  first 
public  school,  opened  in  1835,  had  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  five  pupils.  From  this  the  enroll¬ 
ment  has  multiplied  until  in  1895  it  has 
reached  an  annual  enrollment  of  40,000  pupils 
with  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  36,- 
000  One  hundred  teachers  were  employed 
under  the  first  Central  Board's  reign  end¬ 
ing  June,  1856.  The  number  now.  reaches 
828.  Forty  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
was  the  amount  used  in  1856  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  In  1S95  it  took  this  amount  to 
cover  the  teachers’  monthly  payroll. 

Growth  of  Pittslmrgr’s  Schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment 
of  the  Pittsburg  schools  since  1856:. 

Amount 
Paid 

Teachers. 
$  39,394  75 
39,500  00 
53,317  75 
136,025  06 
144,930  98 
151,301  41 
206,303  48 
238,375  29 
267,372  00 
304.699  00 
379,741  50 
535,000  00 


Tear. 

Teachers. 
.  109 

Pupils. 

6,724 

.  118 

7,608 

.  128 

8,743 

.  215 

12.SS3 

.  216 

13,445 

.  234 

14,072 

.  324 

20,283 

.  382 

21,000 

.  467 

24,325 

.  545 

27,440 

.  645 

32,578 

.  828 

38.953 

The 

annexation  of 

the  East 

corps 

tucLo  ii*  iuuw  - -  -  i- 

from  131  to  204  and  the  scnool  enrollment 
from  7,416  pupils  to  12,329.  Four  years  later, 
when  the  city  again  enlarged  its  boun¬ 
daries,  by  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Southside.  the  school  enrollment  was  in¬ 
creased  from  7,416  in  1868  to  20,283  in  1S73, 
and  the  teaching  corps  to  324.  From  the 
few  rented  rooms  in  dilapidated  habita¬ 
tions  in  1835,  tne  school  buildings  have  be¬ 
come  modernized  and  more  numerous  year 
by  year.  Before  the  consolidation  of  1868 
there  were  11  school  buildings,  while  now 
there  are  71. 

Vocal  music  was  introduced  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Pittsburg  in  1868,  and  drawing 
also.  Such  improved  methods  have  been 
added  for  the  instruction  of  music  that 
the  smallest  child  can  give  the  pitch, 
proper  tone  and  read  music  at  sight.  There 
are  two  supervisors  of  music— Prof.  E,  E. 
Rinehart  and  Prof.  R.  M.  McCargo.  In¬ 
dustrial  drawing  was  introduced  in  cur 
industrial  city  about  five  years  ago,  and 
eye  hand  and  mind  are  trained  together. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Van  Waggonen  is  supervisor. 
Neither  has  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
pupils  been  neglected.  The  Humboldt, 
Birmingham,  Allen  and  Bedford  schools 
have  had  an  instructor  in  physical  culture 

ToFseveral  years,  and  the  pupils  are  trained 
in  physical  development  by  the  system 
used  in  the  German  Fatherland  for  many 
vears  At  the  Sterret  School  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Delsarte  systems  educate  the 
pupils  in  physical  grace  and  strength. 


Mannal  Training  ?cliool  Started. 

Educational  progress  has  still  gone  fur¬ 
ther,  and  school  kitchens  and  Sloyd  schools 
have  been  added  to  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem.  There  are  now  three  school  kitchens 
In  the  city  of  Pittsburg-.  The  first  was 
established  in  February,  1S88,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.  He 
offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  teacher  of 
cookery  if  the  Central  Board  of  Education 
would  provide  the  other  necessaries.  Miss 
Torrey,  of  Boston,  was  put  in  charge. 

This  school  kitchen  is  now  known  as  the 
Phipps  School  Kitchen,  after  its  founder. 
Miss  Charlotte  Ballou  is  now  head  of  it. 
Another  one  was  opened  on  the  Southside 
in  September,  1892,  in  the  Knox  School. 
It  has  since  been  moved  to  the  Wicker- 
sham  School,  and  Miss  Kate  Wolf  is  the 
instructor.  It  was  named  the  Torrance 
School,  after  Mr.  D.  R.  Torrance,  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Schools.  A  third  cooking  school  was  open¬ 
ed  in  the  East  End  district,  Homewood 
School,  in  September,  1893. 

With  the  establishment  in  Pittsburg  of 
the  Free  Kindergarten  Association  in  No¬ 
vember,  1892,  another  link  of  immeasurable 
good  was  forged  for  the  city’s  younger 
population,  and  the  little  children  of  from 
3  to  6  of  the  alleys,  whose  minds  would 
otherwise  be  abandoned  to  the  ways  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  degradation,  are  educated  to 
all  that  is  beautiful,  true  and  good  in  .tha 
kindergarten  schools  of  this  city. 

There  are  ter-  of  these  schools  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  the  Central  Board  of  Education 
has  just  allotted  $10,000  for  the  salaries  of 
kindergarten  teachers.  Over  500  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  the  kindergarten  schools,  and 
as  many  more  are  seeking  admission.  The 
association  is  composed  of  philanthropic 
ladies  of  the  city. 

There  are  100  lady  managers.  Mrs.  Will¬ 
iam  Herron  is  president  of  the  Kindergar¬ 
ten  Association,  Miss  L.  McFarlane  sec¬ 
retary  and  Mrs,  James  Dickson  treasurer. 
Last  year  the  ,  organization  made  or  col¬ 
lected  by  entertainments  over  $9,000  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  these  schools. 

Oldest  Teacher  la  the  City. 

Of  the  teachers  of  the  first  public  schools 
are  J.  B.  D.  Meeds,  Isaac  Whittier,  George 
Gilmore,  who  organized  the  first  free 
school  in  this  city.  Then  come  the  names 
of  L.  T.  Covell,  Lucius  Osgood,  Andrew 
Burtt,  James  Smith,  D.  C.  Holmes,  Mr. 
Livingston,  James  M.  Pryor,  Robert  Kelly, 
Rev.  Avery  and  others.  Miss  Emmeline 
Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  lady 
teacher  of  the  First  ward  school. 

Superintendent  George  Luckey  has  been 
at  the  helm  of  the  Pittsburg  public  school 
system  since  May,  1868.  He  is  a  native  of 
Bfi|§  Maryland. 

The  city  teacher  who  has  taught  the 
longest  without  any  interruption  is  Miss 
Kate  Abraham,  of  the  Bedford  school. 
Twenty-ninth  ward.  She  will  finish  her 
forty-eighth  year  this  March.  So  long  a 
term  of  service  for  a  woman  is  in  itself  a 
remarkable  fact,  but  what  is  more  sur¬ 
prising  is  that  Miss  Abraham  has  taught 
all  these  years  in  one  school  district. 

“The  passing  years,”  said  Miss  Abraham, 
‘‘have  brought  many  changes  to  me  and 
mine,  and  I  am  the  only  one  left.”  She 
has  a  few  distant  relatives  in  Ireland. 
Among  Miss  Abraham’s  pupils  are  Mr. 
John  Lamhie,  the  lawyer,  and  Miss  M.  E. 
Hare,  principal  of  the  Birmingham  school. 

KATIE  EVANS. 


Old  Waterway  That  Once  Handled 
Bulk  of  Pittsburg’s  Traffic. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 

— 

Transfers  Were  Made  at  Johnstown  to  the 
Portage  Koacl 


HOW  THE  MOUNTAINS  WERE  CROSSED 


[WRITTEN  FOR  THE  DISPATCH.) 

“There  be  three  things  that  make  a  nation 
great  and  prosperous,  busy  workshops,  fer¬ 
tile  fields,  and  easy  transportation  of  men 
and  goods  from  place  to  place.”  So  said 
Lord  Macaulay,  and  so  thought  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  World’s  Fair.  At  any  rate  they 
saw  enough  truth  and  importance  in  the 
comprehensive  sentiment  to  warrant  its  be¬ 
ing  placed  over  the  magnificent  doorway  of 
the  Transportation  building,  for  all  the  mil¬ 
lions  that  entered  therein  to  read  and  ponder 
upon. 

If  then  these  really  be  the  three  essen¬ 
tials  to  the  prosperity  of  a  community,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  study  to  learn  just 
how  much  they  have  had  to  do,  individually 
and  collectively,  with  the  present  undoubt¬ 
ed  prosperity  of  Allegheny  county.  But 
that  would  be  a  long  task  and  would  lead 
us  into  many  by-ways  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  old  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canal.  It  is  the  third  essential 
that  interests  us,  just  as  it  was  the  one 
the  directors  had  in  mind  when  they  caused 
the  inscription  to  be  made. 

Busy  workshops  and.  fertile  fields  we  had 
here  in  1846  just  as  we  have  now;  easy  trans¬ 
portation  we  did  not  have  then  as  we  have 
now,  and  consequently,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  this  third  essential,  the  Pittsburg  of  1846 
had  in  no  way  the  prosperity  we  enjoy 
here  now  in  1896.  This  we  think  no  one 
will  care  to  dispute. 

Canal  Handled  Bnlk  of  Traffic. 


And  what  primitive  transportation  they  i 
did  have  in  those  old  days  of  '46,  to  be  | 
sure!  Railroads  there  were  in  the  East,  and  I 
had  been  for  full  20  years,  but  not  here.  ! 
Pittsburg  was  a  far  Western  town  then,  of 
but  30,000  inhabitants.  The  patient, plodding,  : 
tow-path  mule  was  good  enough  for  the 
Pittsburger  of  ’46  who  peacefully  and  con-  i 
tentediy  wended  his  way  to  Johnstown  in  l 
30  hours,  and  was  well  satisfied  if  he  landed 
in  Philadelphia  in  something  less  than  a 
week.  To  us  of  the  post-bellum  generation 
this  is  hard  to  realize.  The  canal 
boat  and  the  mule  seem  relics  . 

of  the  misty  past  almost  as  unreal  as  the 
Indian  with  his  tomahawk  and  birch  canoe.  1- 
And  yet  there  is  many  a  hale  and  hearty  j 
citizen,  still  in  his  prime,  to  whom  they 
are  vivid  and  well-remembered  realities. 

Practically  all  the  commerce  of  Pitts-  i 
burg  50  years  of  age  was  carried  over  the 
western  branch  of  that  famous  waterway  | 


/ 


!  called  the  Pennsylvania  canai.  its  w’est?' 
ern  terminus  was  Pittsburg,  its  eastern, 
Johnstown,  the  route  between  the  two 
places  being  as  follows:  Crossing  the  Al¬ 
legheny  river  by  an  aqueduct  at  the  foot 
'  of  what  's  now  Eleventh  street,  then  up 
'the  west  bank  of  the  Allegheny  to  Free¬ 
port,  then  across  the  river  again  by  an 
aqueduct,  up  the  Kiskiminetas  river  to 
Saltsburg,  thence  up  the  Conemaugh  to 
Johnstown. 

Rente  of  the  01.1  Waterway. 

The  route  of  the  canal  in  this  city  can 
be  traced,  though  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  ; 
remains.  The  basin,  where  most  of  the  j 
loading  was  done,  was  practically  the  end 
of  the  canal,  though  a  tunnel  which  passed  J 
under  the  city  almost  in  the  line  of  the 
I  present  Panhandle  tunnel,  carried  the  canal 
through  to  the  Monongahela.  The.  basin 
was  on  exactly  the  ground  now  occupied 
!  by  the  F.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  freight  yards, 
and  extended  from  Seventh  avenue  along 
the  line  of  what  was  afterwards  part  of 

Grant  street.  This  part  has  since  been 
vacated.  The  basin  was  three  or  four 
times  the  width  of  the  canal  and  was  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  feet  long,  extending  pretty 
nearly  to  Liberty  street.  At  Liberty  street 
the  canal  took  a  bend  to  the  left  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  the  Allegheny  river  along  what 
is  now  Eleventh  street. 

Between  Liberty  street  and  Penn  avenue 
*  -two  branches  entered  the  canal  at  right 
angles,  one  from  the  east  and  one  from 
the  west.  The  former  ran  along  what  Is 
'  now  Spring  alley  to  Twelfth  street,  and 
1  served  as  a  feeder  for  the  warehouses  abut- 
'  ting  upon  it.  The  latter,  answering  the 
'  same  purpose,  ran  down  Spring  alley  to 
Wayne,  now  Tenth  street. 

Around  the  basin,  the  canal  and  Its  two 
branches  were  grouped  numerous  big  ware¬ 
houses.  Among  the  most  important  of 


Leech  !  Co.  The  partners  in  the  first 
named  were  Thomas  S.  Clarke,  father  of 
Charles  J.  Clarke,  and  William  Thaw.wnose 
memory  as  a  noble  philanthropist  Pitts-  i 
burgers  have  every  reason  to  cherish. 

Took  Pride  In  the  Packets. 

There  were  many  smaller  canal  boats^ 
■which  were  used  to  bring  in  the  products  of 
numerous  market  gardeners,  whose  farms 
were’  scattered  along  the  fertile  lowlands 
beside  the  Allegheny  river.  These  mar¬ 
ket  boats  were  called  “Fannies,”  just  why 
is  not  apparent.  Possibly,  in  earlier  times, 
when  the  first  of  these  boats  came  into  use, 
some  charming,  smiling  Fanny  used  to  sit 
at  the  tiller  and  guide  her  father’s  load  of 
pumpkins  and  potatoes  into  the  city  on 
market  day.  The  “Fannies”  were  hauled 
by  one  horse. 

1  But  the  pride  of  the  old  canal  was  its 
packet  boats.  These  handsome  craft  would  I 
not  cut  much  of  a  figure  beside  the  “Vir¬ 
ginia”  of  to-day,  but  they  were  looked  j 
i  upon  as  something  elegant  in  the  forties,  i 
This  was  one  of  the  two  great  highways 
to  the  East,  this  canal,  and  a  much-travel¬ 
ed  highway  it  was,  too,  considering  the 
scanty  population  west  of  the  mountains  | 
in  those  days.  People  coming  up  the  Ohio,  | 
from  Cincinnati  or  elsewhere,  usually  pre-  j 
ferred  to  keep  the  river,  and  continued  up  j 
the  Monongahela  to  Brownsville  and  there  j 
took  the  famous  old  National  pike  to  Cum-  ■, 
berland.  Cumberland  had  a  railroad  then,  ; 
•j  and  so  the  journey  to  the  seaboard  was 
!  easy  from  that  point 

But  to  return  to  the  packet  boats.  They 
i  were  70  or  80  feet  long,  and  were  drawn 
Jl  by  four  horses  They  were  not  much  un- 
I  like  the  canal  boats  we  see  to-day,  when 
i  we  see  them  at  all,  but  neater  and  more 
I  pretentious,  as  was  fitting  for  the  first- 
class  patronage  they  enjoyed.  Many  a 
|  blushing  bride  and  groom  there  was  that 

took  that  journey  to  the  East,  _ 

_ : — - —  -  " 
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these  were  those  of  Clarke  and  Thaw,  at 
Penn  avenue  and  Tenth  street;  Taafe  and 
O’Connor.  Covode  and  Graham,  and  D. 


-^.ackLoid  m  theOld  Bed.  ^ 

And  what  £  ^u;ney  d  ov€r  many  a 
through  the  hills,  bi  ana  uv 


o-l  all  the  way  from 
ltol,  reporting  to  Sra 
six  clays  after  Fort] 

It  may  also  bo  nl 
lived  Ip  \vnr  days* 

Union  victory  of  tl 
ammunition  furnfl 
With  the  material! 
this  city  the  battled 
and  won.  and  thdl 
that  attended  the  ID 
troops. 

Still  more  credit® 

In  tills  city  again® 

Floyd,  Secretary  cfl 
took  advantage  cm 
United  States  offi® 
munitions  of  war  1 
South.  That  was  E 
gan.  It  was  the  fin 
anywhere  In  thel 
country.  It  was  B 
from  a  patriotic  No 
that  treason  woul® 
any  circumstance 

Prominent  In  thl* 

The  Pittsburg  DIO< 
patriotism  was  lad 
courso  to  pursue]* 
limns  told  of  Trait? 

Its  editorial  column 

the  meetings  that  » 
the  cannon  as  then 

the  boat  proparatoiv,  --  - „  - -- 

A  cannon  more  or  less  determined 
result  of  that  one  battle.  Who  knows 
what  Pittsburg’s  action  In  this  ma 
prevented  the  strengthening  of  n  posl 
that  would  have  been  not  only  a  po 


l-evcn  to  those  who 
Itnow  that  tho  first 
Uar  was  won  with 
I  by  Plttsburgers. 
war  sent  out  from 
Philippi  was  fought 
as  the  llrst  success 
imonts  of  tho  Union 


■was  the  stnnd  made 
Be  orders  of  John  B. 
Jar.  when  that  rebel 
Rs  opportunity  as  a 
I  to  order  arms  and 
In  the  arsenal  to  the 
lire  the  real  war  be- 
Hceldcd  action  taken 
[irthern  part  of  the 
I  note  of  warning 
p  to  a  disloyal  South 
lit  be  tolerated  under 


[portant  Incident 


brought  homo  the 


1  rcet;  John 
IcCloskey. 

John  Sic- 
cCoy,  Wa- 
gli,  Wood 
I'ood  and 


quors;  Ormsl. 

Vater  street.  James 
Robert  Patterson,  liooki 
Wood  street;  Thor 
Renfrew.  Market  street 
mission,  W 
ford  &  Co..  Francis  Rout 
street;  William  Sample, 
sorgo  Schwartz,  Market 
Id  Shaw.  Wood  slrcct;  Shlrn 
commission,  Water  street:  J. 
Skelton,  wholesale  druggists,  <f 
and  Third;  Samuel  Smith,  Da 
Daniel  Speer,  Wood 
Nlckle,  Water  street;  R,  a  T.  1 
' ;  Thomas  Tay 
[Thompson,  Market  street;  John 
Smlthlleld  Ht'cct;  Charics  L. 
wholesale.  Wood  street;  Gt-or, 
Diamond  alley;  Way  &  Bli 
Wiley,  John  Wiley,  ilnrket  st 
Wills.  Jr.,  Andrew  Will,  W 
Boggs,  Market  street;  John 
Fourlh  street.  When  not  othe 
fled,  the  persons  whose  name 
were  keepers  of  general  store". 

Innkeepers — Henry  Abbert,  no 
ncr  of  Diamond  and  Market  s 
Beltler,  Liberty  street;  Geor 
Jail  alley  and  Second  street;  P 
well,  corner  Ferry  and  Water 
wurd  Carr,  Fourth  street:  Joh 
Clair  street;  Samuel  Eramcti, 


Slinpson  house,  the  Darragh  house,  where 
the  then  member  of  Congress  lived. 

Oakland,  ns  It  Is  now  called,  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  spot.  It  was  settled  by  lo».4,-'j 
members  of  the  Th’-J  C*’-— "•  mainly  of 
New  E.  clae.i  •'■rib.  They  at  templed  to 
T-produet  a  Tnnkee  village,  and  tempor¬ 
arily  succeeded.  A  neat  schoolhouse  was 
provided,  and  the  good  woman  who  came 
to  preside  over  the  Institution  died  about 
two.  years  ago.  the  Inst  survivor  of  the 
"colony  "  save  one  who  was  burled  just 
before  Christmas.  Even  the  houses,  ele¬ 
gant  for  their  day,  are  nearly  all  gone. 
Two  have  been  remodeled.  The  porter’s 
lodge  of  Mr.  Fahnestock’s  extensive 
grounds  remains  on  Fifth  avenue;  but 
the  entire  l.omlly  Is  extinct.  Sam  Ward 
drove  a  "bus"  out  the  Fourlh  street  rond. 
Beyond  Oakland  were  farms,  though  here 
and  there  country  residences  could  be 
found.  The  venc-roble  Judge  Wilkins  call¬ 
ed  his  place  Homewood:  the  Croghan  (now 
Schenley)  mansion  was  named  Picnic. 

Tin-  First  Suspension  Bridge. 

The  Allegheny  was  spanned  by  three 
wooden  bridges  and  an  aqueduct.  The 
picture  printed  In  to-day’s  Dispatch  shows 
the  Mononpaliela  bridge,  which  had  Just 
been  destroyed  In  the  great  fire  and  re- 


as  to  the  proper 
s  this  paper  that 
:iy.  Its  news  col- 

rTT.y.i'i  'urn 


With  this  probability  In  view,  tho  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  "cannon  Incident"  Is  estab¬ 
lished.  And  In  tho  credit  that  must  be 
accorded  Plttsburgers  for  their  prompt  and 
decisive  uctlon,  a  fair  meed  Is  due  to  Tho 
Dispatch.  It  la  In  keeping  to  say  that  his¬ 
tory  nlways  freely  accords  that  honor. 

About  tlie  20th  of  December.  1SCD,  an  or¬ 
der  was  received  at  the  arsenal  In  this  city 
to  ship  on  the  day  following  Christmas  to 
Ship  Island,  near  the  Ballze  mouth  of  tho 
Mississippi,  21  10-Inch  Columblads,  12S 
pounders;  21  8-1nch  Columblads,  &4  pound¬ 
ers;  four  Iron  guns,  32-pounders.  To  New¬ 
port,  near  Galveston  Island,  Tex..  23  10- 
lnch  Columblads,  123  pounders;  IS  8-Inch 
Columblads,  61  pounders;  seven  Iron  guns, 
82  pounders;  or.  In  all.  121  guns. 

The  people  of  Pittsburg  readily  caught 
the  drift  of  Secretary  Floyd's  Intentions. 
They  knew  the  traitorous  Secretary  of 
War  desired  to  place  all  the  armament  pos¬ 
sible  within  the  territory  that  he  knew 
well  would  secedtdfrom  the  Union  within 
the  near  future.  But  they  did  not  exactly 
know  how  to  proceed  In  the  matter.  Sec¬ 
retary  Floyd  still  represented  the  National 
Government,  and  ,  to  oppose  his  orders 
would  be  rebellion  In  Itself. 

The  Dispatch— eVer  an  ardent  supporter 


son,  John  Graham,  Water 
Hancock,  Front  street;  Adam 
efty  street;  John  Kelly.  Water 
Kerr,  -Market  street;  Joseph 
Alex  McClintocIc,  Water  sir.  f 
Cllntock.  Fifth  street;  .lame; 
ter  street;  Wiliam  McCullo 

street;  William  Morrow,  _ _ 

Fourth;  John  Reed,  Wood  st  Stephenson, 


In  alley;  George 


Diamond:  John  Stewai 

Nathaniel  Stewart,  Wood  _ _ 

lam  Stewart  Wood  street;  Jet  00lj  street: 
geon,  Diamond  alley  and  1  onry  Wost- 
Jnmea  Walker,  Wood  Btreot;  1  Third;  John 
t.nv  Western  Hotel.  Wood  anc 
i,  Irwin 


Physicians— Frederick  Alg< 

S.  Coxe,  George  Dawson  la 
druggist),  Joel  Lowl9,  Pctor 
rell  Parker  (druggist),  Edwari 
Gcorgo  Stephenson. 

Lawyers— Henry  Baldwin, 
Brackenrldge,  John  H.  Chn 
Douglas,  Walter  Forward,  S 
ton,  John  McDonald,  Magnu^'. 
James  M.  Riddle.  James 
Wilkins,  John  Woods,  (mem 


William 
..holesalo 
^fwrey,  Mdr- 
mlngton, 


placed  by  a  wire  suspension  structure. 
Jones'  ferry  and  Birmingham  ferry  were 
actively  employed.  The  Diamond  bad,  on 
the  south  side,  a  semi-circular  market 
shed,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  the 
farmers  and  their  families  brought  In  pro¬ 
duce.  Some  came  on  horseback,  others  In 
tvagons,  which  were  left  standing,  with¬ 
out  the  horses,  on  Liberty  street,  until 
market  hours  were  over.  People  went, 
carrying  Ihelr  own  baskets,  early  In  the 
morning,  to  the  Diamond.  Butter,  eggs 
and  fowls  wore  cheaper  than  now;  also 
whisky  and  tobies.  But  except  house  rent, 
which  Inevitably  Increases  with  the  value 
or  city  property,  everything  else  cost  much 

The  reason  for  this  Is  plain;  Dry  goods 
and  groceries  must  pay  more  than  double 
the  freight;  merchants  roust  go  East  to  buy 
‘l.etr  goods  ("drummers"  were  almost  un¬ 
iown)',  the  capital  In  business  could  not 
turned  over  so  frequently  as  now,  for 


|l  this  mndi 
■  original  cost,  which  then  was  greater 
n  now;  for  the  Improvements  In  man- 
cturlng  had  only  begun.  Added  to  this 
s  an  clement  that  ought  to  be  carefully 
ed.  Business  was  transacted  with  a  de¬ 


mon  hnd  not  yet  learned  to  concern 
then.telvcs  de  omnibus  rebuB  et  qulbus- 
dam  allls— ' which  Is  Latin.  The  slower 
pace  had  Its  comforts  and  pleasures.  It 
must  be  granted. 

One  of  the  amusing  things  was  tho  "an¬ 
nual  militia  muster"— a  most  farcical  per¬ 
formance.  There  were  besides  volunteer 
military  companies  enough  to  make  a 
regimental  organization.  Each  company 
was  In  different  uniform,  and  the  efTect 
was  far  from  brilliant.  The  Duquesne 
Grays,  the  Jackson  Blues,  and  the  Hiber¬ 
nian  Greens  all  went  to  the  Mexican  war, 
and  the  training  was  useful  for  the  moro 
serious  work  In  lSGl-Bi.  The  lire  depart- 
ment  was  “volunteer,”  and  the  men,  not 
being  paid,  at  times  practically  ran  the 
city  government.  The  engines  were  drawn 
by  band  and  worked  by  hand,  and  It  was  a 
treat.-for  the  small  boys  to  be  al¬ 
to  lend  a  hand.  These  boys  each 
.  pet  fire  engine,  and  the  firemen, 
iys,  loo,  had  frequent  "scrimmages.” 
Strei  lights  were  not  uncommon  between 
loys  of  different  ward  schools  and 
Diversity  boys.  Indeed.  I  have  seen 
mill  lands  stripped  to  the  waist  "flghtlng 
nlah"  in  the  middle  of  Liberty  street. 


a  duty  to  tho  nation,  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  ourselves  lo  present 
(by  force,  If  necessary)  the  transfer  of 
these  munitions  of  war,  under  color  of 
law,  to  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 

Had  Benedict  Arnold  succeeded  so  far 
In  his  treachery  as  to  have  ordered  the 
delivery  of  West  Point  Its  cannon  and 
munitions  of  war,  lo  the  British,  would 
his  commission  or  epaulettes  have  given 
force  to  an  order  tainted  with  vile 
on?  No.  his  gallant  officers  would 
tom  the  epaulettes  from  the  slio 

....  - ,(j  thtm,  burnt  his  co . - 

.....i  In  charge  of  a  guard  and 
uuuu.vd  shotted  their  guns  for  nn  enemy 
however  aided  by  shameful  treason. 

i  with  Mr.  Secretary  Floyd, 
pcoine  of  Allegheny  county  should 
that  the  cannon  purchased  by  the  nation¬ 
al  treasury  arc  not  conveyed  to  the  for 
South,  and  they  need  not  barricade  Lib¬ 
erty  and  Penn  streets  to  prevent  It.  Lei 
jm  decide  that  no  cannon  shall  be  shlp- 
„Kd  until  the  Charleston  Arsenal  Is  In  the 
possession  of  the  Federal 
and  Fort  Moultrie  relnforc 

SftSgk'tho  people  of  Pltsburg  did  decide 
A  number  of  citizens  visited  Mayor  Wllsoi 
and  It  was  decided  to  call  a  public  meeting 


that  dls 
doubled 


The 


J^cdiujsdasi 


The  Search  fo^SofSKfffl 

In  tho  meantime  a  Dispatch  representa 
live  called  at  the  arsenal  for  further  In 
formation.  Thero  Major  John  Symington 
the  officer  In  command,  politely  refused  t- 
furnish  any  Information  whatever.  Fall 
Ing  there,  The  Dispatch  man  pursued  hi 
Investigations  In  nnother  channel,  It  wa 
soon  learned  that  tho  shipment  of  canno 
was  to  take  place  according  to  the  origins 
announcement,  and  that  a  contract  had 
been  made  with  the  owners  of  the  stearrf- 
boat  Silver  Wave  to  take  tho  guns  to  tho 
places  named  previously. 

The  guns  were  not  shipped  on  Wednesday, 
as  originally  Intended.  For  some  reason 
or  another  tho  execution  of  the  Secretary 
of  War’s  order  was  delayed.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  public  meeting  called  by  tly? 
Mayor  of  the  city  brought  thousands  cjf 
people  to  the  Court  House.  General  Wil¬ 
liam  Robinson  was  called  to  the  chalf, 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  the  presiding 
officers,  Hon.  William  Wilkins.  Hof 
Charles  Shaler  and  Hon.  Thomas  Williams, 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Presldeilt 
and  War  Department  relative  lo  the  o  - 
Jectlonablc  "gun  order.” 

Tho  dispatch  sent  by  this  committee 
couched  In  the  most  respectful  terms,  b 
there  was  no  mistaking  what  It  m. 
saying  that  If  the  order  was  not  c< 
manded  they  "would  not  be  answerable 
the  consequences.”' 

The  crowd  becoming  too  great  for  < 
fort,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  (he 
terlor  of  the  Court  House,  when  addri 
were  mnde  by  a  number  of  well-known 
Izens.  A  communication  relative  lo 
denying  the  published  statements  regai  1- 
Ing  the  previous  shipments  of  arms  fre  m 
tho  Arsenal  was  received  from  Major  Syi  i- 
lngton  and  read,  and  the  assemblage  h  id( 


ond  Wood  streets.  Threats  were  made  that 
further  progress  of  the  cannon  would  bo 
opposed  nl  the  cost  of  blood. 

Tho  rushing  and  clamoring  crowds  be¬ 
came  so  great  that  when  the  head 
line  of  guns  reached  Diamond  and  Wood  It 
was  compelled  to  halt.  The  excited  throngs 
were  held  In  check,  however,  by  soberer- 
minded  citizens,  who  promised  that  word 
would  soon  be  received  "from  Washington. 
But  It  was  a  grave  moment.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  In  Ihe  minds  of  those 
present  that  the  cannon  were  Intended  for 
the  rebels. 

But  as  the  Southerners  had  as  yet  made 
no  hostile  demonstration,  resistance  to  an 
order  from  a  Government  officer  would  In 
Itself  bo  an  act  of  treason.  However  cer¬ 
tain  the  people  In  the  North  wero  that  re¬ 
bellion  In  the  South  was  assured;  that  It 
only  waited  for  tho  proper  opportunity  to 
begin,  they  did  not  want  to  precipitate  the 
event.  Time  was  the  main  consideration 
In  such  an  emergency,  and  while  the  line 
of  ordnance,  with  Its  escort  of  United 
States  troops,  stood  waiting,  speakers  ad¬ 
dressed  the  citizens  counseling  moderation 
as  well  as  firmness. 

Fortunately  the  right 


In  Washington.  Tho  brave  and  always 
loyal  Edwin  XI.  Stanton  soon  sent  assur¬ 
ances  that  enabled  the  committee  to  allay 
the  prevailing  excitement,  although  the  or¬ 
der  countermanding  the  shipment  of  the 
guns  did  not  arrive  for  some  days  after.  In 
the  meantime  the  cannon  were  taken  to  the 
wharf,  but  n 


people  Immediately  concerned  In  It  u 
the  expressions  of  opinion  by  people 


r  the  country  brought  t 


The 


According  to  the  diary  of  James  Kenny,  a 
Quaker  trader  at  Fort  Pitt  In  1761,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  hired  a  schoolmaster,  sub¬ 
scribing  upward  of  8300  to  pay  him.  He  was 
a  “Presbuerant,”  and  as  there  was  no  .og- 
ular  minister,  the  teacher  was  required  to 
read  the  litany  and  prayers  on  Sundays  to 
a  congregation  made  up  of  persons  of  vari¬ 
ous  religious  beliefs. 


Sugared  Oyntcr  llublt  In  KcntacUy. 

Robert  Rose  bus  a  daughter  that  weighs 
273  1-2  pounds.  She  is  only  H  years  old,  and 
Is  very  singular  about  eating,  not  caring 
for  any  kind  of  meat.  But  she  Is  right  at 
home  on  oysters  sweetened  with  sugar. 
She  Is  gaining  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound 
a  dny.  She  clerks  In  her  father's  store,  and 
Is  an  active  and  Intelligent  young  miss. 
—Carter  County  Bugle. 


nltloi 


He— Will  you  b. 
She— Excua^ni 
Irultles*.  1 


worth  double  the  money. 

Stylish  and  fc  Suits  at  S6.50,  $8,50,  $10,00, 

Any  one  »u  can’t  duplicate  less  than  $12  to  $14. 

Best  "pay  Diagonal  Suits, 

F  ine  trimmed,  best  make,  at 

$IL©iU  and  SiO.OO. 

Ot  hers  charging  $12  and  $16. 

THIS  IS  NO  BLUFF... 

Our  Wor  DERFDL.  Honest,  Unchange¬ 
able  Low  I ’rices  have  awakened  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  people  who  do  not  attend 
Deceptive.  “Sensational”  sales,  but  come 
direct  to  us,  where  they  are  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  reliable,  satisfactory  clothing. 

Parents  and  Guardians... 

If  you  are  lc  oking  for  honest  clothing  for  the 
children,  all  sizes  from  2  to  15  years,  in  Short 
Pant  Suits, ,  ,ither  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and 
Boys'  Suits]  long  pants,  from  11  years  to  19, 
adquarters.  Lord  Fauntleroy 
Suits,  Junior  Suits,  Washable 


we  are  he 
Suits,  Sailoi 
Suits,  Suits, 
grade. 
$3.50 


_  _  edium  to  the  finest 

■^r*4es  from  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50  to 
are  Shoice  bargains. 

'  Long  Pajit  suits,  $2.50,  $3,  S3.75  and  $4,50, 

'  WILL  SURPRISE  YOU. 

Our  large  anci  variec\  assortment  of  Hats, 
Caps,  Furm  G-oods  (1st  floor)  are  in  the 
i  (  "TTo:iest  G00(is”  at  Lowest  Prices. 


line  of  "Ho: 
ALL  MADE 
ALL  TR 
ALL 


WELCOME 
EATED  ALIKE. 

GOODS  WARRANTED. 

PRICES  BELOW  COMPETITION.’ 


SPHNDAU’S, 

1214  to  1218  Carson  Street, 

CLOTHIERS  HATTERS,  FURNISHERS  and  TAILORS. 


T3 


][[cs‘  a"d  an  I  lo  1 />e  authorhy1 
■  ivncd.  The  wr«.  Thl, 


Mnokny,  one  of 

ease  and  per- 
Iho  Governor 
for  their  ap- 
ly  continued  to  carry 
’•  bond  during  the  rest 
rtlon  of  the  next.  Tho 
rltles  appointed  cora- 
wltli  Lord  Dunmore, 

f  Pittsburg  In 


mlsslotit-rs  t0  i^cpnrlng  for  h!s  expedi- 
T'-lthout  resu  and  on  the  17th 

<5.r,UDmi,rc  h|tnse,'i  Pfoclanmtlon.  dated 
-  ■  idemhe,..  I77l  Jllng  on  His  Majesty’s 
"0n  Into  the  inflate  Laurel  Hill  to  obey 
F.  "f'  n"  '"""bj.'i'  r,r"J  10  ylc'hl  obedience 


■<v  Von,  v,Rorously  „r  '  1  °™ken  on, 

, 

kcr.r^  'l/'''!''’nlir‘r!:r  V;;1  "Mine  I 

against  ,  n"  '  l.,/’,  '»«'"■•  'Rawing  to  M 


I . . of'3' 

|  Pontiac’s  rebellion  hr  L  *  E,,,,lll»nn. 
|'ans“Jore?hc  T' 


trio n  w_„  „l(Ju 

^'’OldtlOhnH 
and  Connolly  w„,.„  1 
lh“  Controversy 


1 

'  mi,..  ,  I 


»>  . . S' •  “ ,or  *“  “»-■ 


I  Pennsylvania  _ 

■(flowed  by  further  out- 
1  tho  part  of  Connolly, 
I'SImoreland  county  jail 

td,^  In  the  spring  of 

hat  of  Connelly,  was 
end.  His  scheme  for 
ala  laws  over  this  re- 
an  end  by  the  outbreak  1 
V  War,  and  Dunmore  | 
■riven  from  Virginia, 
ver  the  boundary  was 
-  appointment  of  com- 
•y  I  van  la  and  Virginia. 

•e  In  August.  1770.  and 
ison  and  Dlxon’a  lino 
,  lo  be  computed  from 
)  for  the  Southern 
Tvonla,  and  that  a 
:h  from  the  western 
the  northern  limit  of 
n  boundary  of  Penn- 
"  i  In  1781  and 


between  _  _ 

form.  Tfconct^PHC  mnnorJ 
'•long  the  western  side  of  tit' 
farm,  crossed  the  Old  Fourth 
ECC  or  GOO  yards  east  of  the  eoleu 
Ing  a  corner  near  the  Murray  t1 
1*51.  and  struck  the  Monongahi 
S00  or  400  feet  above  tho  mouth  of  Tv,., 
Mile  run. 

The  result  of  the  RevolutlonnryfWar  and 
the  conduct  ot  the  oroprlotors  .aised  the 
Commonwealth  to  pass  an  act  (Mvestljig 
the  proprietors  of  all  'merest  In  tfie  lend 
outside  the  manors,  leaving  the  latter  In 
the  hands  of  ytc  Penns.  Tho  latter  con¬ 
cluded  to  soli  the  Pittsburg  manor  In  the 
fnll  of  1783.  The  first  sale  of  a  tract 
conlalnlng  about  three  acres,  uieludlii" 
the  ground  between  Fort  Pitt  rtnd  the 
Allegheny  river,  was  mnde  in  Jinuary 
LSI.  Isaac  Craig  and  Stephen  IJavar.i 
were  the  purchasers  The  laying  out  of 
the  town  was  complt.ed  In  June.  ]  Si, 
the  pdan  of  lots  approved  by  the  t  to 
for  the  proprietors  September  SO.  :  a|< 
lots  began  lmmedlate'y. 

READY  FOR  BEYOhDTION. 


the  pleasure  to  congratulate  tho  troops 
upon  the  great  and  glorious  news.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  tho  troops  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  on  the 
lath  of  October  last  to  the  allied  armies  of 
America  and  France,  under  the  Immediate 
command  of  His  Excellency  General  Wnsh- 
••>ctpn.  Thirteen  pieces  of  artillery  will  be 
tireh  ,  ,,  nt  10  0-ciOL.k,  in  the  fort,  at 
which  lime  the  bc  un,Jer  arm, 

with  their  colors  displayed,  tc.  "ommls- 
sarles  will  Issue  n  gill  of  whisky  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  private  upon  this  Joyful  occasion." 

Tho  war  with  Great  Erllaln  was  over, 
hut  pouce  was  not  yet  established  In  tho 
West.  The  settlers  In  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  later  those 
n  Ohio  and  other  portions  of  the  North- 
vest  territory  continued  to  be  hnrassed  by 
lie  savages,  and  It  wns  not  until  Wayne's 
detory  of  1791,  and  the  subsequent  treaty 
if  Greenville,  made  August  3,  1795.  that  nb- 
soluto  security  from  the  Incursions  of  hos¬ 
tile  savages  was  established  for  tho  West¬ 
ern  settlers.  . 

From  that  time  forward  Pittsburg  went 
to  the  front,  Its  material  progress  and 
prosperity  being  described  elsewhere  In 
The  Dispatch  to-day. 
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World. 

laid  claim  tc  From  the  time 

Salle  explored  the  Mississippi,  In 
I6S2.  tho  French  mnde  diligent  efforts  to 
itlitary  posts 
along  the  great  lakes.  As 
had  posts  nt  Frontennc. 

Illinois 

— J colonies  had  been  planted  on 
Maumee,  at  Detroit,  Vincennes,  Kas- 


«  Al.ont  Plttubnig 
In  Ihc  Dn>«  of  '70— A  Prominent 
Strategic  Point. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  plo- 
~  ’  ed 
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IITTSBURG. 


rtelnal  Draft 


J'">  first  p,dn  ‘ 

mado  in 


Into  r  cxp.  dl don  by  t 


------  prominently  ns  n 

strategic  point  In  the  military  movements 
of  I  he  time,  and  the  settlers  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  valleys,  though  In  constant  peril 
from  wily  savage  foes,  yot  showed  them¬ 
selves  earnest  patriots,  willing  to  do  all 
they  were  able  to  nld  In  establishing  the 
Independence  of  the  colonies.  Though  on 
the  verge  of  civil  war  with  Virgin!  v  over 
the  boundary  question, Vhey  did  iW  let 
this  fact  Interfere  with  the  dut  es  as 
Americans,  and  on  the  10th  of  Mn  1773 
four  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Lexl  i 
meetings  were  held  at  Pittsburg  f 
nastown  nnd  resolutions  adopted 
approving  the  notion  of  their  New  Eng¬ 
land  brethren  In  opposing  the  invn: 
the  rights  nnd  privileges  .of  tho 
tants  of  rhe  colonies. 


Han- 


I  ihabl- 


Thls  company  wns  conn, 
ed  Virginians,  two  of  wl 
of  Washington.  Aci’.n 
of  tho  company.  Christ 


I.  Idgonler  and  Pitt  into  1116°^,^' 
i  country,  defeating  the  ; 

[ttualng  them  to  sue  for  peace  j?  and 
,n  n'U,  summer  that'lho 
was  C"n  avenuo  and  Du- 

VIRGINIA  WANTED  THE  SPOT 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  1845. 

•  ver  $6,000,000  Worth  of  Properly 
Destroyed  noil  2,000  I'uni- 
IHch  Homeless. 

On  April  10,  1S45,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  old  city  of  Pittsburg  was  swept  by  fire, 
and  In  a  few  hours  the  results  of  years  of 
labor  on  the  part  of  thousands  of'citizens 
dueed  to  nshes.  A  careless  washer¬ 
woman  kindled  the  blaze,  which'  rapidly 
spread,,  becoming  a  general  conflagration. 
Tho  lire  broke  out  about  noon  at  a  point 
on  Ferry  street,  two  squares  from  the 
MonongaJiela  river,  and  thence  swept  east¬ 
ward  and  southward  until  over  85,000.000 
worth  of  property  was  consumed.  Its  rav¬ 
ages  were  confined  to  a  space  about  five 
squares  In  breadth  and  eight  or  ten  In 
length.  All  efTorts  to  stay  the  progress 
of  the  flames  were  alike  Ineffectual,  and 
the  firemen,  aided  by  the  citizens,  ohlv 
succeeded  In  preventing  the  Arc  from 
spreading  around  tho  point  of  the  hill,  and 
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kaskla  and  other  ports  of  tho  Wi _ 

At  the  latter  date  the  English  had  scare, 
gained  a  foothold  In  the  great  wlldernes 
•st  of  the  mountains.  There  were  a  few 
English  traders  who  frequented  the  In¬ 
dian  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  fur,  and  a  few 

. ers  In  West  Virginia,  but  nothing 

i  English  colony  In  alb  that  vast  re- 

-  France,  aspiring  to  hold  the  land, 

earnestly  resented  the  Intrusion  of  the 
Englishmen,  nnd  the  result  was  the  long 
and  bloody  struggle  known  In  history  as 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  which  began 
175-1,  was  vigorously  waged  during  the 
xt  six  years  In  America  and  prolonged 
i  the  ocean  by  Franco  and  Great  Britain 
til  1763,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  effect¬ 
ed  at  Paris.  By  this  treaty  France  sur¬ 
rendered  her  entire  possessions  In  the  New 
World, 

Rich  In  HWtorlc  Lore. 

During  this  great  struggle  no  portion  of 
the  West,  as  It  was  then  called,  was  tho 
scene  of  more  important  events  than  that 
portion  of  Pennsylvania  now  Included  In 
the  county  pf  Allegheny,  and  no  spot  In 
America  Is  richer  In  tho  historic  assocla- 
of  that  period  than  our  own  city  of 
Pittsburg. 

In  1719,  alarmed  no  doubt  by  the  encronch- 
mqjits  which  the  English  traders  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  on  the  territory  which 
she  cluimed,  France  sent  Celeron  de  Bien¬ 
ville  with  a  force  of  about  300  men  to  take 
formal  possession  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Ohio.  This  duty  he  accom¬ 
plished  by  plhclng  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
chief  alreams  leaden  plates  Inscribed  with 
a  record  of  the  event  and  setting  forth  tho 
fact  that  by  this  act  France  took  actual 
possession  of  the  country.  Three  of  these 
plates  have  been  discovered,  one  at  French 
Creek,  one  at  Marietta,  and  the  third  at 
outh  of  the  Kanawha.  England  also 
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•ere  making  prepara- 
on  the  rile  of  Pltts- 
Ohlo  Company  dls- 
forco  of  about  33  men, 
d  of  Captain  William 
s  of  the  Ohio  for  tho 
irchlng  over  tile  same 
'  igton  had  traversed  a 
y  to  the  "Great  cross- 
gheny"  (where  Somer- 
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It  scalp  10  IU  crown. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  advance  of 
army,  lo  the  number  of  about  1,500  n 
with  Braddock  at  their  head,  reached 
confluence  of  the  Monongahelu  nnd  You 
logheny.  Tho  French  hud  been  fully 
vised  of  the  approach  of  the  troops 
gave  Fort  Duquesne  up  for  lost.  Still1 
they  were  determined  not  to  surrender  the 
place  without  n  struggle.  The  next  day 
the  British  fotca  crossed  the  Monongahela 
ana  wound  along  Its  southwestern  bank  t 
recrosslng  the  stream  Just  below  the  mouth1 
of  Turtle  creek  at  1  o’clock  p.  m.  When 
the  column  re-formed  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  and  again  began  the  march  tho 
troops  were  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  tho  place  where  a  force  of  °00 
French  and  GOO  savages  were  lying  In  wait 
for  them  on  the  spot  which  beforo  sun¬ 
down  became  Braddock's  bloody  field. 

The  story  of  the  battle  Is  a  familiar  one, 
nnd  need  not  bo  repeated  here.  When  tho 
engagement  was  over  456  of  the  British 
soldiers  lay  dead  and  mangled  upon  the 
Held,  and  138  wounded.  The 'greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  latter  were  butchered  and  scalp¬ 
ed  before  the  savage  carnage  was  at  an 
end.  Braddock  was  mortally  wounded 
and  all  bis  officers  above  the  rank  of 
Captain,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Colonel  Washington,  were  either  killed  or 
wounded. 


e  sender  or  the™ 

.Inhabitants  of  the  borough 
iriH  •»,/,  townships  of  Alle- 
showed  that  several  slave 
lounty,  Pittsburg  havln„ 
ilp,  In,  Elizabeth,  3;  Mlfllln, 
Robinson,  G;  Fayotte, 
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Vrry  streets,  was  under  tho 
of  James  O’Hara.  President, 
Poe,  Jr..  Cashier.  Of  tho 
tsburg,  corner  of  Market  and 
William  Wilkins  was  Presl- 
exander  Johnson,  Jr.,  wns 
Farmers  and  Mechanics 
>n  the  north  side  of  Third 
'■'ood  and  Market.  John 
esldent  and  George  Luckoy 
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:ompany  arrived  nt  tho 
wing  timbers  nnd  Iny- 
of  the  first  rudo  stock- 
hero  the  famous 
d.  Tho  weather 
ivork  progressed  slow- 
remnlned  but  a  few 
tc  Will’s  .  reek,  Icov- 
charge  of  the  work, 
f  tho  French,  the  Eng- 
•"  seizing  the  gato- 
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Braddock’s  defeat  brought  terrible  conse¬ 
quences.  For  Ihree  years  thereafter  the 
Indians  curried  terror  Into  all  the  border 
settlements.  All  Slong  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  their  war  cry 
resounded;  fair  valleys  were  laid  waste  and 
hundreds  of  homes  mado  desolate;  victims 
of  the  scalplng-knlfe  were  numbered  by 
scores,  and  captivity,  worse  than  death, 
became  the  fate  of  many  more.  In  tho  re¬ 
gions  west  of  the  mountains  there  re¬ 
mained  not  n  single  settler  or  trader,  ex¬ 
cept  u  few  who  were  In  league  with  tho 
French.  , 

Two  years  full  of  disaster  to  tho  English 
succeeded  The  Delaware  Indians,  who  had 
pi ofessod  friendship  for  the  whites  arose 
and  Joined  the  hostile  trlbc-s  In  burning  and 
pillaging,  in  August.  Colonel  John  Arm¬ 
strong,  with  a  force  of  about  «oo  men 
marched  from  Fort  Carlisle  across  the 

n  n  n«  nn,  t)le  S(il  Qf  g„pteml)C,r 
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dent  Rev.  John  Black, 
ecretary;  Rev  Francis  Her- 
g  secretary,  and  Rev.  Robert 

ug  Humane  Society,  catabllsh- 
1813,  had,. for  Its  objects  ■ 

!  distress  of  the  poor,  to  sc., 
its  of  the  hungry,  the  naked 
1,  to  administer  comfort  to  tho 
orphan  and  the  sick.”  Rev. 
;kton  wns  president;  John 
otary,  nnd  William  Marston. 
Tho  Pittsburg  Chemical  and 
il  Society,  formed  In  1S13,  was 
sldency  of  Walter  Forward; 
any,  secretary;  Samuel  Pelll- 
r,  and  Lewis  Peterson,  11- 
Plttsburg  Permanent  Llb- 
any,  established  during  tho 
S13-H,  had  the  following  ofil- 
Francls  Herron,  president, 
3olton,  secretary,  and  John 
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tain' MMam'cl ^ v  Ior  cotonat  wet 
Bouquet  the  m  mb.  2f  lnl,ab‘Uin.t9 
Fort  Pit,.  excluslvc  >mcJ5*  arnd  3°'d'Cnra 
tho  mimran“m^2MVre  wore  104  houses. 
The  lower  town  wa*  r  1,10  fort’  and  tho 
u nner  e v tnn.inyi  .  , rkot  street.  In  this 

list  of  cnrlv  fnhaMt^*  lhC  followlnB  wcl1' 
hnowm  namls  o'cu  G?rge,  Croghan. 

fort,  made  a  cecornl  .  *  slennrt  ind 
giound  within  Market!  "  1  ’  ®scond  o,1;11 
Ferry  streets.  Thls  plf"  WQS  1a,Ubf0<*^,n‘iy 
Incorporated  In  the  snlVc^  raade  *n  1  f°r 

r  ml“' 

By  an  agreement  rr 
Is'-  V,.  October  24.  17C 
consideration  of  J10.W 
and  Richard  Penn,  n 
Western  Pennsylvanl 
been  claimed  by  the  I. 
of  17GS,”  says  Craig, 
all  the  territory  In  Per 
the  Susquehanna,  an 
from  tho  northwest 
county  to  Kittanning, 
east  of  that  part  of  the 
low  Klttannlng,  and  all 
of  (he  Ohio.”  The  proj 
roll  off  their  land  wlthl 
reserved  tqr  their  ow  n 
tain  selected  portions, 
us  "manors.” 

The  Jin  nor  of  • 

The  "manor  of  PlttsbJ 
-"arch,  1769,  under  J 
1"I1!'H’  3,1,1  a  fae-slmll 
mart  Is  printed  In  ThJ 
of  the  documen| 
tract  of  I 


le  nt  Fort  Stanwlx. 
the  Six  Nations,  In 
granted  to  Thomas 
;e  tract  of  land  In 
•hich  bad  hitherto 
ns.  "This  cession 
ive  to  the  Penns 
sylvanla  south  of 
if  a  straight  lino 
orner  of  Cambria 
all  the  territory 
Allegheny  river  be- 
the  country  south 
rlctors  prepared  to 
,  the  province,  but 
so  and  benefit  cer- 
•htch  wore  laid  off 


"  was  surveyed 
Bthorlty  from  the 
•  of  the  original 
I  Dispatch  to-day. 
|  follows: 

both  sides 


dently  engineered  by  the  partisans' 
glnla  In  the  contest  then  pending, 
preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  I 
that  tho  "Emergency  Committee 
appointed  by  "the  Inhabitants  o 
part  of  Augusta  county  that  lies 
west  side  of  the  Laurel  Hill." 

Some  Wcll-Rcmcmbcred  Xn 

This  committee  wos  composed  of  I 
lowing  gentlemen,  several  of  whom| 
afterward  prominent  In  the  civil 
Itnry  affairs  of  Allegheny  and  nelghll 
counties  George  Croghan,  John 
bell.  Edward  Ward.  Thomas  Small 
John  Cannon,  John  McCullough,  wf 
Gee,  George  Vallandlgham,  John  Gl 
Dorsey  Pentecost,  Edward  Cook,  jWf 
Crawford,  Devereaux  Smith,  John 

n.  David  Rosers,  Jacob  Vanmeter,  , 
Enoch,  James  Ennis,  George  Wilson, 
llam  Vance,  David  Shepard.  Wllllanl 
llott,  Richmond  Willis,  Samuel  S 
John  Orm3by,  Rlchnrd  McMaher, 
Neville  and  John  Swearingen. 

Captain  John  Neville,  a  Virginian, 
a  force  of  ltIO  men,  was  sent  to  o 
Fort  Pitt  bv  authority  from  the  VI 
Provtni-i.il  Convention,  August  7,  177 
remained  here  with  his  troops  durlnj] 
years  1776  and  '777.  In  the  spring 
Colonel  George  Morgan  was  appol 
Congress  Indian  agent  for  the  We 
headquarters  at  Pittsburg.  In  the 
the  same  year  a  council  was  held 
which  the  Indian  Commissioners  and  I 
600  warriors  Irom  the  various  tribe 
present,  and  the  strongest  assurance 
given  by  the  Indians  of  a  dctermlnntlq 
preserve  peace  with  the  United  States. 

The  following  winter  passed  quletlyl 
February  a  party  of  boat  builders 
here  from  Philadelphia  and  were  tc: 
the  Monongahela  to  a  saw  mill,  abt 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  to  build  bateau 
.transporting  troops  In  case  It  became  I 
esaary  to  Invade  the  Indian  country^ 


’hich  had 
(now  Franklin) 
came  down  the  river, 
ntrecoeur  and  a  force 
French  and  Indians, 
I  artillery. 

id  himself  confronted 
e  17th  of  April.  The 
rork  was  demanded, 
atlva  and  the  Ensign 
I.  On  the  following 
en  departed  for  Will’s 
crich  In  full  possession 
oinmoncement  of  the 
in<l  Indian  War  may 
:e  from  April  17, 

ded  with  all  possible 
the  fortifications  bc- 
impany,  ai>l  named 
lonor  of  tho  Marquis 
General  of  Canada. 
Hat  of  March,  1751, 
iad  received  from 
commission  as  lteu- 
Irglnla  regiment,  of 
T’ry  was  command- 
dered  to  take  the 
In  Alexandria  and 
o  "to  help  Captain 
to  ijefend  tho  pos- 
sty."  Washington 
Til’s  Creek  and  re¬ 
count  of  the  sur- 
the  forks  of  the 


o  be  s 


ad  of  a  small  rnlll- 
li  wus  n  toilsome 
|l!gcd  to  drag  their 
|  i -  as  they  pro- 
roops  reached  the 
On  that  day  two 
by  the  Half  King 

■  iquesne  to  attack 


tho  Indian  town  of  Klttannlng,  on  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  river,  45  miles  above  Fort  Du¬ 
quesne.  He  lort  17  men  In  tho  battle. 

The  fort,  meantime,  continued  to 
eupled  by  tho  French,  with  a  garrison  of 
about  600  men.  It  was  not  until 
mer  of  1758  that  another  attempt  was  made 
by  the  English  to  take  possession  of  It. 
William  Pitt,  having  Been  put  at  the  head 
of  the  British  Ministry, determined  to  pros¬ 
ecute  Jho  war  vigorously,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  movements  resolved  upon.  Gen¬ 
eral  Forbes  was  placed  In  command  of  tho 
expedition,  Colonel  Washington  led  tho 
Virginia  troops  and  Colonel  Bouquet  tho 
Pennsylvanians,  The  latter  rendezvoused 
nt  Raystown  (now  Bedford),  where  tho 
Virginians  wore  ordered  to  Join  them. 
General  Forbes,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  marched  from  Philadelphia  to  tbut 
Place,  but  was  taken  111  at  Carlisle,  and 
did  not  reach  Raystown  until  September. 

Buttle  of  Grnut’M  Hill. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Bouquet  had  set  out 
with  a  force  of  about  2,000  men  to  open  a 
road  to  the  Loyalhannn,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  beforo  tho  commanding  Generul 
reached  Raystown.  A  fortification,  after¬ 
ward  known  as  Fort  Llgonler,  was  also| 
constructed. 

On  the  11th  of  September  he  sent  forward! 
n  detachment  of  800  men,  principally  Hlgh-I 
landers,  under  the  command  of  Major* 
William  Grant,  to  reconnolter  the  French! 
position.  This  force  reached  the  locality 
since  known  us  Grant’s  Hill,  where  the 
Court  House  stands,  on  the  14th,  and  then 
ensued  the  second  bloody  battle  fought  In 
Allegheny  county.  Striving  to  lead  the 
French  Into  an  ambuscade,  he  was  him¬ 
self  surprised  and  his  regiment  nearly  cm 
In  pieces.  His  losses  werc%3  killed  and 
43  wounded.  Major  Grant  was  captured, 
also  Mojor  Lewis,  who  accompanied  him. 


rvir- 

■  >S  the 
T  State 


o  destruction,  by  blowing  up  some  of 
tho  burning  buildings. 

The  destruction  only  ceased  when  no  m 
materlol  for  the  fire  to  work  upon  was  left  i  nr  v 
upon  a  territory  of  about  GG  acres  Amonc  kfnd 
the  buildings  which  fell  before  the  of  '  ' '  ~  ’ 
raging  flame  were  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  a 
stone  building  regarded  as  fireproof  tiie 
Monongahela  House  and  the  Western  Uni. 

Verslty.  A  bridge  over  the  Monongahela 
nns  destroyed,  and  the  steamboats  lying  at 
the  wharf  were  only  saved  by  cutting  iuo=n 
and  dropping  down  the  river.  Nearly  2  M 
families  were  rendered  homeless, 


the  following  iniere 


formation: 

This  instil 

and  thoughitlon  was  formed  In  May,  1S10, 
[Originally  composed  entirely 

: . . Is  the  olde>t  society  of  the 

Ir.g  marrlciburg.  Active  and  enterprls- 
members.  J  men  are  now  admitted  aa 
Me.  Jones’ It  the  general  election  held  ut 

-  gfttur,jay  lhe  fi((l 


of  Mny,  tho!  . 

Imously^  chfollowlng  pi . 

1  officers  for  the  ensuing 
R.  Butler.  President;  An- 
Secretarv  and  Treasurer; 
-  r-  -  Joseph 


.  Jam, 

.hony  Erna 

William  Eld..  _ ..  .... 

Roseman,  hbaum.  Jr.,  engl:.. . 
Douglas,  cjJBsIstant  engineer 


those  cf  Samuef "Kingston  I  Jr» 

a  lawyer,  nnd  a  woman  named  Maglone  ’  1  CnId'vcll. 

But  the  burnt  district  speedily  arose  irom 
in  "andsamcr  amJ  »>Mter  than  before 

JrJZ  r  m,°"'uS  S0°  bu"d:rl«s  were  con¬ 
tracted  for  In  the  devastated  territory  nnc 
ere  long  alt  rm,.00  nr  ,hc  disastrous  cc’nfla- 


The  Vlgllaf 
■  1811,  hadfi 
Wilkins,  prj 


Samuel 

WIfilum 


e  utterly  effaced. 


cou-  Wilkins,  prJ  for  It 
and  President;  T&ldent;  ’ 
otilla.  I  William  ScotOOmns  B 
buhl  Shaw,  I  t,  second 


A  MINIATURE  VOLCANO. 


tha  ironi  inntra,lll!°"  amonS  old  residents 
hat  Coal  inil  was  once  on  lire  and  the  storv 
Is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  tho  mls- 
slonary.  Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  who  visited 

of  wos&bl^r  In  1,13  J°l,rnaI  he  S[,eaks 
i  if.  *  n  Mocongahela  and  going  ur. 

that  smoke°wtC  ?°  f,0r''  Thore  be  f°und 
the  roJks  for  '"K  from  ,,5Sl,roa  In 

He  state,  h,.  ,1'?  °[  M  yards  or  nior. 

sta,cs  ,hal  lhe  <■>■•?  had  been  burning 
jeat  ot  more  and  was  caused  by  workme 
carelessly  lighting  a  fire  where  they  Z 
been  digging  coal.  Mr.  Beatty  slated  th? 

bear  lo  80  h,°'  thal  1,0  cou!d  ha  nil 

oear  to  stand  on  It  and  that  volume, 
smoke  poured  from  the  openings. 

According  to  another  account  the 
inown  as  Kirkpatrick’s  remained  o 
from  17fo  until  1815,  a  period  of  BO  ye 


Fire  Company,  organized 
for  Its  o Ulcers:  William 
Thomas  Baird,  vice 
Baird,  first  nglneer; 
.  _  second  engineer,  and  Archl- 

Plttsburg  ospector. 

encnmpmenthnd  two  Masonic  lodges,  an 
of  Knights  Templar,  and  an 
apter.  Samuel  Douglas  wu3 
age  45,  and  Magnus  M.  Mur- 
r  of  <  ef  of  the  Chapter  und  also 
Bailey  was  C  hio  Lodge  No.  113.  Fram  ls 
rand  Master  of  the  Encamp- 


The  churelf*' 
pastors  were 
copal,  at  the 
streets.  Rev. 
terlan,  east  i 
Virgin  alley  a 


Her 


ollc,  upper  ... 
11am  O’Brien 
Seventh  stree 
orl  BrUce;  C 
Seventh  stree  . 
Black;  Metho 
street,  betw 


of  the  borough  and  their 
ns  follows:  Protestant  Epls- 
'Tunctlon  of  Wood  nnd  Liberty 
Tohn  Taylor;  First  Presby- 
le  of  Wood  street,  between 
ntl  Sixth  street.  Rev.  Francis 
of  Dl  md  Presbyterian,  northn 

timond  alley  and  Smlthtleld 
fhomas  Hunt:  Roman  Cath- 
'  of  Liberty  street.  Rev.  Wll- 
Seceders,  north  side  of 
east  of  Liberty,  Rev.  Rob-  | 
venanters.  north  side  .. 
east  of  Liberty,  Rev.  John 
Ilsti,  north  side  of  Front  I 
Wood  and  SmiUjnekLGer- 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE 
GRASP  OLD  PARTY. 

Scenes  at  a  Historic  Gather¬ 
ing  in  Lafayette  Hall, 
Pittsburg. 


GREELY  WAS  SUPPRESSED. 


The  Koted  Editor’s  Plea  for  Cir¬ 
cumlocution  Denied  by  the 
Convention.  . 


DELEGATES  EKOM  MANY  STATES. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Pirst  National  Con- 

, 

|  vention  Which  Issued  the  Call  for 
the  Gathering  Which  Nomi¬ 
nated  the  “Pathfinder.” 


Special  Correspondence  of  “The  Press.” 

Pittsburg,  Peb.  15.— The  fortieth  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  National  Republi¬ 
can  party  will  be  ended  on  February 
22.  The  proposed  celebration  of  the 
natal  anniversary  in  several  States  and 
particularly  the  observance  in  Pittsburg, 
calls  attention  anew  to  the  fact  that  this 
city  was  the  birthplace  of  the  national 
organizaion,  Lafayette  Hall,  which  has 
now  disappeared,  to  make  room  for  a 
twelve-story  office  busllding,  was  the 
cradle.  The  razing  of  the  structure, 
which  began  last  April,  was  soon  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  new  sky-scraper  is  nearly 
adv  for  nr.c.una.nr.v.  The  earlv 


reac 

1 


J 


— 
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which  stood  on  the  ground.  Wood  Street 
and  Fourth  Avenue,  was  Renown  es 
Kneass’  concert  hall,  and  many  stormy 
scenes  were  enacted  there.  Lafayette 
'  Hall  arose  after  the  big  fire  of  '45  and 
i  remained  with  little  change  up  until  last 
Spring.  ^ 

Chairman  Carter’s  recommendation 
that  the  22d  inst.  be  celebrated  by  Re¬ 
publican  organizations  Is  favorably 
thought  of  here  and  jin  elaborate  pro¬ 
gramme  Is  being  prepared  by  the  local  j 
clubs.  Pittsburgerg  have  always  been  j 
proud  of  Lafayette  Hall  and  Its  associ¬ 
ations,  but  the  details  of  the  meeting 
of  Republican  delegates  on  February  22 
and  23,  1856,  are  not  generally  known. 

The  convention  was  the  immediate  re¬ 
sult  of  a  conference,  here,  between  Sal¬ 
mon  P.  Chase,  and  David  N.  White, 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  “Gazette.”  A 
Republican  party  existed  in  several 
States,  but  there  was  no  general  organi¬ 
sation.  These  two  men  determined  to 
launch  a  movement  looking  towards 
coalition,  and  the  following  notice  was 
published  on  January  23,  1856:— 

“To  the  Republicans  of  the  tjnited 
States:  In  accordance  with  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  general  desire  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  at  the  suggestion  i 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Republican  ' 
press,  the  undersigned,  chairmen  of  the 
State  Republican  Committees  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  hereby  Invite  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  the  Union  to  meet  In  In¬ 
formal  convention  at  Pittsburg,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1858,  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
fecting  the  national  organization  and 
providing  for  national  delegate  cenven- 
tion  of  the  Republican  party,  at,  some 
subsequent  day,  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
to  be  supported  at  the  election  in  No¬ 
vember,  1856. 

"(Signed) — A.  P.  Stone,  Ohio;  J.  G.  Z. 
Goodrich,  Mass.;  David  Wilmot,  Penna. ; 
Lawrence  Brainard,  Vermont;  William 
A.  White,  Wisconsin.” 

PHILADELPHIA  CHOSEN. 

1  The  conference  of  Chase  and  White 
;  was  held  In  November,  1855.  On  Febru- 
I  ary  13,  1856,  a  published  notice  called  a 
;  meeting  of  Republican  editors  for  Feb- 
i  ruary  21,  in  order  that  a  consultation 
I  might  be  held.  On  the  20th  a  notice  was 
printed  by  the  local  Allegheny  County 
organization,  which  styled  itself  a 
branch  of  the  “State  Republican  party,” 
appointing  Committees  on  Reception 
and  Arrangements,  and  naming  .Lafay¬ 
ette  Hall  as  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
call  was  responded  to  by  opponents  of 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  result 
of  this  first  convention,  in  brief,  was 
the  adoption  of  the  i^ea  of  a  national 
party,  the  next  meetilg  being  voted  io 
■  be  held  in  Philadelphia  the  following 
j  June,  to  nominate  a  Flesidential  ticket. 

Early  on  February  \  the  delegates 
began  to  arrive,  twenty^four  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  being  repre- 
!  sented.  There  were  nearly  forty  dele¬ 
gates  from  Pennsylvania,  and  they  held 
a  caucus  prior  to  the  general  sessions, 
but  did  “  not  accomplish  anything,  as 
matters  were  in  a  chaotic  state.  The 
i  following  delegates  were  among  those 
early  on  the  ground:  Hon.  S.  K.  Blng- 
i  ham,  Governor  of  Michigan;  Hon.  F.  D. 
I  Kimball,  attorney  general  of  Ohio;  Hon. 
I  W.  H.  Gibson,  State  Treasurer  of  Ohio; 
:  James  Elliott,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  Frey, 
editor  of  the  Springfield  “Republic;” 
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TiehY~“G  rgartization  was  appoim.™  mv. 
meeting  adjourned  and  the  general  con¬ 
vention  began  at  11  A.  M..  February  22,  | 
with  the  hall  well  filled.  Hon.  Lawrence 
Brainard,  of  Vermont,  called  the  con¬ 
vention  to  order  by  request,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  John  A.  King,  of  New  York,  tem¬ 
porary  chairman,  and  Dr.  Stone,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  and  W.  Penn  Clark,  of  Iowa, 
secretaries.  Rev.  Owen  Loveioy,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  opened  With  prayer.  He  prayed 
that  “the  present  Administration  might 
be  removed  from  power,  and  its  unholy 
designs  on  the  liberties  of  the  free  be 
-thwarted.” 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  State 
was  appointed  on  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion.  on  which  was  L.  G.  Vandyke,  of 
Ohio.  Horace  Greely,  in  his  white  coat, 
was  observed  in  the  hall  and  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  speak.  Among  other  things  he 
suggested  that  the  convention  should 
not  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  a  nom¬ 
inating  convention,  but  simply  agree  to 
hold  a  convention,  and  appoint  a  strong 
national  committee,  to  whose  discretion 
these  arrangements  should  be  left. 

1  Joshua  R.  Gidoings  responded  to  re¬ 
peated  calls  and  oppesed  Greely’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  ridiculing  his  policy  of  caution 
land  delay.  The  permanent  organization 
resulted  in  Hon.  F.  P.  Blair,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  being  chosen  president;  vice-presl- 
I  dents,  one  from  each  State,  including  R. 
W.  Spalding,  of  Ohio;  secretaries,  Russell 
Errett,  Pennsylvania;  R.  D.  Tilden, 
Ohio:  Isaac  Dayton,  New  York;  J.  C. 
Vaugh,  Illinois,  and  J.  W.  Stone,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  A  committee  of  one  from  each 
State  on  Address  and  Resolutions  was 
ordered,  and  after  a  lengthy  paper  had 
been  read  by  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Mary¬ 
land.  the  convention  adiourned  till  3 
P  M 

At  the  afternoon  session  John  A.  Fotte, 
of  Ohio,  announced  that  while  at  dinner 
he  had  received  news  of  a  serious  break 
in  the  American^  party  in  Philadelphia 
and  his  words  were  received  with  pro¬ 
longed  cheers.  Z8eh.  Chandler,  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  made  a  speech  on  the  issues  of  the 
hour,  and  cast  aversions  on  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  Ohio  delegates,  making  telling 
hits  with  some  jokes  that  cut  to  the 
bone.  Foote  defended  his  State  in  reply. 

Rev  Joshua  Brewer,  of  Connecticut!: 
Mr  Hawthorne.!  of  Iowa;  George  W. 
Julian,  of  Indiana;  David  Ripley,  the 
“Saw  Log  Man”  from  Jersey,  made  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  Utter,  a  regular  "down 
-•or”  whose  patform  was  “anti-rum, 


anti-slavery  and  anti-Devil,”  kept  the 

audience  in  a  roar  to  the  close. 

On  Saturday,  the  23d.  a  letter  was 
read  from  Cassius  M.  Clay.  A  difference 
arose  over  the  method  of  nominating  a 
candidate  for  President,  the  committee 
reporting  that  no  settlement  had  been 
made.  The  convention  decided  in  favor 
of  a  national  convention  to  nominate. 
E.  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  chairman  of  the  National  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  A  long  discussion 
followed  on  the  location  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  convention,  many  favoring  Har¬ 
risburg,  but  Philadelphia  was  finally 
settled  upon,  with  June  17,  1856,  as  the 
date. 

Mr.  Mann,  of  New  York,  reported  for 
the  Committee  on  Address  and  closed 
with  this  declaration:  “That  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  any  authority  it  may  as¬ 
sume,  should  shed  one  drop  of  human 
blood  in  Kansas,  that  would  be  the  end 
of  human  slavery.” 

There  was  much  applause  and  the 
speaker  was  compelled  to  repeat  the 
declaration  Mr.  Remelin,  of  Ohio,  in 
ehalf^  of  the  German  people  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  thought  that  class  o'f  citizens  would 
have  been  more  easily  won  if  the  ad¬ 
dress  had  taken  a  more  definite  position 
on  Americanism,  but  he  would  not  ask 
a  change.  The  delegates  rose  to  their 
feet  and  the  address  was  unanimously 
|  adopted.  Three  times  three  cheers  were 
given  for  the  party  and  on  motion  of 
John  A.  King  the  convention  adjourned. 

Thus  closed  the  first  national  conven¬ 
tion  and  the  Republican  party  was  born. 
The  nominating  convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  named  John  C.  Fremont  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Dayton,  and  they  would  have 
been  elected  had  Pennsylvania  voted 
with  the,  other  Northern  States.  The 
vote  went  to  Buchanan  and  secured  his 
election. 

There  was  a  printing  office  in  Lafayette 
Hall  for  many  years  and  there  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  the  Mormon  Bible  rested  for 
some  time  before  it  became  church  au- 
-thorltv.  _  _ 
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REMAINS  OF  THE  OI.D  MAGAZINE  OF  FORT  AUGUSTA. 


The  report  of  the  Commission  care¬ 
fully  says  that  the  bands  of  Indians  . 
which  let  all  this  blood  were  not  com-  . 
posed  of  large  bodies  of  savages,  rarely 
more  than  ten  or.  twelve  being  in  a' party. 
Their  mode  was  to  creep  silently  up  to 
the  home  of  the  white  settler,  kill  the 
inmates,  burn  the  buildings  and  escape 
before  the  news  of  the  outrage  could  be 

sent  to  any  other  settlement  and  long  J 

. 


I  before  there  could  be  any  chance  of  "the 
|  arrival  of  help.  When  these  depredations 
[  began  to  become  numerous  the  settlers 
began  to  build  forts  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection.  These  rude  houses  were  erected 
on  some  knoll  where  there  was  a  clear 
^stretch  of  cleared  land,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  the  (jpvages  from  coming  too 
close  before  being  seen.  The  erection 
of  these  blockhouses  was  not  begun  long 
before  the  battle  of  Braddocks,  but  In 


REMAINS  OF  HENDRICK’S  BJLOCK  HOUSE  IN  SNYDER  COUNTY. 
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the  entire  State,  b’ut  at!  readers  of  his¬ 
tory  have  heard  more  about  the  Indians 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  than  of  any  other 
part  of  the  country. 

The  real  war  with  the  Indians  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  did  not  begin  until  the  savages 
rose  and  started  the  great  flame  which 
blood  alone  could  extinguish,  and  that 
took  place  on  the  field  of  Braddocks  in 
1755.  Then  hundreds  of  scalping  parties 
started  out  on  their  mission  of  death,  a 
work  which  they  carried  on  with  most 
frightful  results  until  1783.  All  this  time 
the  line  of  the  Blue  Mountains  teemed 
with  blood- 


V  is  probabfjt’  one  of  the 

ist  interesting  volumes  ever 
'  issued  by  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  just  come  from 
the  hands  of  the  printer.  Its 
title  is  “Frontier  Fort.s  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,”  and  is  a  partial  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  locate  the  sites 
of  the  forts  of  the  Indians  and  whites, 
forts  of  grea:  interest  to  every  one  who 
cares  anything  for  the  history  of  the 
Igrand  old  Commonwealth.  The  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  Indians  and  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  done  by  the  whites  as  well  haVe  left 
several  dark  pages  upon  the  records  of 
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jlLACK  SPOTS  SHOW  THE  L  OCATION  OF  INDIA!*  FOHTS  BB- 
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1756  the  provincial  government  took  the 
thing  in  charge  and  erected  a  line  of 
forts  along  the  Blue  Mountains  from 


j .ut  i.a  *•**“  * - -  - - 

the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna  at  a 


distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
apart. 

In  addition  to  these  regularly  built 
blockhouses  there  were  many  farm¬ 
houses  which  were  used  for  the  same 
purpose  and  many,  if  not  all  of  them,^ 
had  loop-holes  through  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  wont  to  run  a  musket  and 
bring  an  approaching  savage  to  the 
earth.  These  farm-houses  were  selected 
on  account  of  their  general  utility,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  first  in  a  prominent  po¬ 
sition;  again,  because  they  were  remark¬ 
ably  well  constructed  and  because  they 
were  within  reach  of  quite  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  settlers.  Almost  all  of  these  forts 
were  guarded  by  provincial  troops,  de¬ 
tails  from  the  First  Battalion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Regiment. 


Only  slight  traces  of  these  forts  now 
remain.  One  of  the  oldest  forts  in  the 
State  was  Fort  Harris,  a  log  house 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Harris¬ 
burg.  John  Harris,  Sr.,  was  the  builder 
and  owner  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  man  who  first  introduced  the  plough 
on  the  Susquehanna.  There  still  re¬ 
mains  a  portion  of  the  stump  of  the  old 
.mulberry  tree  which  grew  near  his  house 
'and  to  which  he  was  bound  by  a  party 
of  intoxicated  Indians  to  whom  he  had 
refused  to  supply  a  more  liberal  quantity 
of  firewater,  and  they  made  preparations 

Ito  burn  him  to  death  and  to  let  the  tree 
go  with  him  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds.  The  approach  of  another  party 
of  savages  who  were  friendly  to  Mr. 
Harris  put  a  stop  to  the  operations,  for 
there  was  a  battle  and  the  friendly  In- 
I  dians  came  off  best.  .  His  body  now  lies 
under  the  stump  of  the  tree,  he  having 
1  died  a  natural  death  in  1748.  His  son, 

!  John  Harris,  was  the  founder  of  the  cityCj 
"  ~  '  --  — T  r- — ' - 


of  Harrisburg. 


Six  miles  north  of  Fort  Harris  stood 
Fort  Hunter,  about  one-half  mile  above 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Dauphin.  Who 
built  this  fort  no  one  knows,  but  it 
was  probably  erected  when  the  Indians 
made  their  first  raid  and  committed  the 
murders  at  Penn’s  Creek  In  1755. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  vigilance  of 
the  soldiers  depredations  were  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  savages  almost  within  the 
shadow  of  the  fort,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Bertram  Galbraith  at  Hunter’s  Fort, 
dated  October,  1757: 

"Notwithstanding  the  happy  Situation 
we  thought  this  place  was  in  on  Captain  | 
Bussee’s  being  stationed  here,  we  have 
had  a  man  killed  &  scalped  this  Even-  j 
ing  within  twenty  rods  of  Hunter’s) 
Barn.  We  all  turned  out,  but  night  oom-i 
>lng  on  so  soon  we  could  make  no  pursuit. 
We  have  advice  from  Fort  Henry  by 
Express  to  Cap’t.  Bussee  that  the  Indians 
are  seen  large  Bodies,  60  together.” 


So  little  is  known  of  Brown’s  Fort, 
and  what  little  is  known  Is  of  such  an 
Indefinite  character,  that  it  has  been  va¬ 
riously  placed  in  different  counties,  if 
placed  at  all.  Our  chief  knowledge  of 
this  fort  is  obtained  from  the  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Squire  Adam  Read  to  Edward1 
■Bhippen,  already  given  in  full,  wherein 

he  details  the  shooting  of  the  soldiers. 
It  is  dated  “Hanover,  August  7th,  1756. 


His  residence,  just  located,  stood  In  what 
has  always  been  called  Hanover  Town¬ 
ship,  of  Lebanon  (then  Lancaster)  coun¬ 
ty,  from  this  time  to  the  present. 

A  soldier  named  Jacob  Ellis,  belonging 
to  Captain  Smith’s  command,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Brown’s  Fort.  We  will  here 
remember  that  whilst  Captain  Smith 
himself  was  at  Fort  Swatara,  his  head¬ 
quarters,  yet  a  commissioned  officer  and 


\ 

i 
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certain  number  of  men* from  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  under  his  command,  were 
stationed  at  and  near  Manada  Gap.  This 
man  Ellis  “lived  two  and1  one-half  miles 
over  the  first  mountain,  just  within  the 
gap  at  said  fort.”  So  we  find  that 
Brown’s  Fort  was  near  the  gap,  and 
we  know  that  it  was  Manada  Gap  from 
a  letter  written  August  9  by  James  Gal¬ 
braith  to  Edward  Shippen,  In  which  he 
says,  speaking  of  this  very  affair,  there 
were  two  soldiers  killed  and  one  wound¬ 
ed  about  two  miles  from  Monaday  Fort. 

Ai>out  twelve  miles  east  of  Manada 
Gap  is  an  important  passage  through 
the  Blue  Mountains  by  which  the  fewa- 
tara  Creek  makes  its  way  to  the  fertile 
regions  below.  This  gap,  at  what  is 
called  “The  Hole  in  the  Mountain,  or 
more  commonly,  “The  Hole,”  is  known  [ 
j  as  Swatara  Gap  or  Tolihaio  Gap.  ln : 

!  its  vicinity  was  located  Fort  Swatara, 
or  Smith's  Fort.  Through  a  very  pe- ! 
culiar  mode  of  expression  on  the  part 
of  Governor  Morris  it  has  been  also 
known,  although  incorrectly,  as  Fort 
Henry  or  Busse’s  Fort.  This  has  oc¬ 
casioned  several  errors  on  the  map  pub¬ 
lished  in  1875,  by  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Pennsylvania,  where  Fort  Swa¬ 
tara  is  located  on  Swatara  Creek  at  a 
place  where  neither  it  nor  any  other  | 
fort  ever  stood,  and  that  at  Swatara 
Gap  is  named  Fort  Henry.  Fort  Swa-  - 
tara  was,  in  reality,  never  called  Fort 
Henry  hut  always  Fort  Swatara,  or 
occasionally  Smith's  Fort  after  thp  cap¬ 
tain  who  commanded  It.  Fort  Henry 
was  the  fort  erected  at  Dietrich  Six  s 
near  Millersburg,  in  Berks  county,  and 
was  always  known  as  such,  except  when 
occasionally  mentioned  as  Busses  Fort, 
after  its  commanding  officer. 

The  news  of  the  Indian  murders  up 
the  Susquehanna  near  Shamokin  (Sun- 
bury)  spread  fast.  From  an  interesting 
letter  written  October  30,  1755,  by  Con¬ 
rad  Weiser  to  Governor  Morris  we 
learn  that  he  immediately  alarmed  the 
neighborhood.  The  farmers  at  once 
gathered  together,  armed'  vdth  guns 
swords,  axes  or  pitchforks  whatever 
they  chanced  to  possess,  until  some  tw 
hundred  had  rendezvoused  at  Benjamin 
Spicker's.  near  Stouchsburg,  about  six 
miles  above  Womelsdorf.  Then  Mr. 
Kurtz  the  Lutheran  minister,  who  re¬ 
sided  about  a  mile  away,  deUvered  an 
exhortation  and  prayer,  after  which  Mr. 
Weiser  divided  the  people  Into  com¬ 
panies  of  thirty,  each  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  captain  selected  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  at  once  took  up  his  march 
-tp.varda  the., Susquehanna. 

The  numerous  murders  committed  by 
the  Indians  made  Dece.sary  the  occupa- 
ti'on  by  soldiers  of  various  building  be- 
sides  the  forts  proper.  The  settlers 
themselves  frequently  used  other  houses, 
strongly  built  and  centrally  located,  as 
places  of  refuge.  Each  of  these  had  .ta 
own  tale  of  terror  and  possible  death. 
It  Is  but  right,  wherever  known  to  fix 
their  positions  on  the  map  and  tel 
somewhat  of  their  history  if  in  exist¬ 
ence.  In  this  vicinity,  besides  the  Weid 
man  house,  stood  the  Hess  house  the 
block  house  at  Fredericksburg  and  the 
Moravian  Church  at  the  P1*0®’ 

About  four  years  ago  the  Hess  house 
was  torn  down  and  the  logs  use<*  jn 
the  new  building  which  stands  nearly 
If  not  ^.ito  on  the  site  of  the  rid  house 
At  the  time  it  was  torn  down  it  was 


noticed  That  the  loop-holes  were  black¬ 
ened  with  powder,  showing  the  active 
use  to  which  it  had  been  put.  It  is  on 
the  road  leading  from  Jonestown  bo 
Fredericksburg,  about  300  yards  from 
the  latter  place,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream.  It  was  some  thirty-two 
feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  one 
story  high,  and  had  a  garret,  or  cornice, 
extending  out  over  the  sides,  witrT  loop¬ 
holes  in  the  floor  to  enable  the  inmates 
to  shoot  downwards.  It  was  a  house  j 
of  refuge. 

The  Moravian  Church,  which  was  used 
as  a  place  of  refuge  and  defense,  was 
located  three  miles  northwest  from  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  and  five  miles  north  from 
Jonestown,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Fredericksburg  to  Lickdale,  along  the 
mountain.  It  is  on  the  property  of 
Josiah  Shugar,  about  fifty  yards  north 
of  the  Fredericksburg  road,  a-nd  200 
yards  northeast  from  the  New  Church. 
The  graveyard,  in  which  it  is  said  a 
number  of  the  persons  murdered  by  the 
Indians  lie  burled,  is  about  200  feet  in 
the  rear  of  the  barn.  The  barn  and 
house  whloh  now  stand  on  the  property 
were  partly  built  of  logs  from  the  old 
church,  which  looked  to  be  In  an  excel¬ 
lent  state  of  preservation.  It  was  torn  ‘ 
down  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago. 

Following  the  plan  of  defense  which 
had  been  laid  out,  a  fort  was  placed 
some  fourteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Fort 
Swatara,  and  called  Fort  Henry.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  mentioned  as  Busse’s  Fort, 
from  the  name  of  its  commanding  offi¬ 
cer.  It  was  the  most  important  fort 
between  the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh 
Rivers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
about  equally  distant  from  each,  and 
j  also  because  it  was  on  the  main  road  to 
Shamokin  (Sunbury)  and  protected  the 
most  populous  portion  of  the  entire 
region.  It  lay  near  no  village,  nor  any 
prominent  stream  from  which  It  might 
derive  a  name  or  location;  neither  did 
it  stand  at  any  gap  In  the  mountain, 
of  which  none  ‘exists  between  Swatara 
Gap  and  that  at  Port  Clinton,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  named  or  located  with 
reference  to  any  such  pass.  It  did,  how¬ 
ever,  practically  command  the  connect¬ 
ing  roads  between  the  Swatara  or  Toli¬ 
haio  Gap,  and  the  numerous  settlements 
near  It,  as  the  savages  were  obliged  to 
come  through  the  former  to  reach  the 
latter.  It  is,  therefore,  occasionally  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Fort  Henry  at  Tolihaio,” 
using  the  name  "Tolihaio”  in  a  general 
sense  to  apply  to  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  not  necessarily  right  to  Tolihaio  or 
Swatara  Gap  itself.  It  is  also  called, 
sometimes,  the  "Fort  at  Dietrich  Six’s” 
or  “at  Six’s,”  because  the  murders  which 
took  place,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  hos¬ 
tilities,  near  Dietrich  Six’s  house,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  selection  of  its 
site  on  his  farm. 

Not  far  distant  from  Fort  Northktll 
to  the  East  is  the  important  gap  in  the 
mountain  made  by  the  Schuylkill  River, 
where  Port  Clinton  now  stands.  Some 
six  miles  north  of  Port  Clinton  Is  the 
town  of  Auburn,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  east  of  Auburn  stood  Fort  | 
Lebanon,  distant  eleven  miles  from  Fort  ! 
Northktll,  by  the  route  usually  taken,  I 


About  seventy-five  feet  west  of  a  large 
oak  tree,  where  Fort  Lebanon  is  said  to  ! 
have  stood,  thers  still  remains  a  part  of 
the  stump  of  a  tree  near  an  apple  tree  j 
in  which  quite  a  number  of  bullets  have  I 
been  found.  The  soldiers  were  probably  | 
in  the  habit  of  firing  at  it  as  a  mark.  I 
The  fort  stood  about  sixty  yards  west  of  I 
the  road  from  Port  Clinton,  which  there 
crosses  Pine  Creek  by  a  bridge. 

Continuing  along  the  northern  base  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  for  about  nineteen  | 
miles  from  Fort  Lebanon,  we  reach  the 
next  garrison  at  Fort  Franklin. 

This  fort  is  of  especial  Interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  those  erected 
by  order  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  massacre  at  Gnaden-  I 
hutten  (Weissport)  in  November,  1755,  I 
Franklin,  accompanied  by  James  Hamil¬ 
ton,  later  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  set 
out  for  the  scene  of  operations  to  arrange 
for  the  defense  of  that  part  of  the 
Province.  They  were  at  Bethlehem  on 
January  14,  1756,  where  sundry  prepa¬ 
rations  were  made  and  orders  given. 
Captain  Wayne  was  directed  to  build 
a  fort  at  Gnadenhutten,  and  another 
company  was  raised  under  Captain 
Charles  Foulk  to  aid'  him  In  the  work. 
On  January  25  this  fort  was  in  a  fair  , 
•state  of  completion,  the  flag  was  hoistedC 
in  the  midst  of  a  general  discharge  of 
musketry  and  swivels. 

Between  the  years  1759  and  1763  there 
was  somewhat  of  a  lull  in  the  continued 
frequency  of  Indian  atrocities.  Then 
came  peace  with  the  savages,  and  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  short  and  bloody 
outbreak  called  Pontiac’s  war,  which. 


which  was  along  the  nofftiem  base  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  then  acroser  the  moun¬ 
tain.  This  fort,  during  the  latter  part 
of  its  history,  was  also  called  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam.  _  _  _  . - — - 


_ 

in’  176C'  Anally  close 

dlan  massacre  in  East - - 
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Prominently  identified  with  the  India; 


lOO  HOUSE  OP  JOHN  HARMS,  1720. 


outbreak  of  1763  in  Northampton  coun¬ 
ty  was  the  Ralston  Fort,  as  it  should 
be  more  properly  denominated,  or 
Brown’s  Fort,  as  it  is  frequently  called. 

It  was  undoubtedly  built  by  the  set¬ 
tlers,  but  Just  when  is  not  so  certain. 
Dr.  James  says  it  was  built  in  1763.  We 
will  remember  that  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  1763  was  very  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected,  beginning  and  ending  almost 
literally  in  a  day’s  time.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  possible 
thait  such  a  substantial  defense  could 
have  been  erected.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  it  may  have  been  built  after 
the  danger  was  over  with  a  view  of 
preparing  for  future  attacks,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  likely.  I  think 
•  it  is  more  probable  that  it  otm*  into 
existence  during  the  earlier  troubles  of 
the  fall  of  1755,  when  the  settlement 
[  lost  so  many  of  its  people,  and  When 
th©  Bav&g©  was  almost  knocking?  w  9 

doors.  . 

However  that  may  be,  it  appears  to 
,  have  played  an  active  part  in  the  sad 
drama  of  1763,  very  much  similar  to  that 
of  Deshler’s  Fort.  At  daybreak;  on  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  October  8,  of  that  year, 
as  the  savages  were  stealthily  approach¬ 
ing  John  Stenton's  house  to  massacre 
Its  inmates,  they  met  Jane,  the  wife 
of  James  Horner,  living  nearby,  who 
was  on  her  way  to  a  neighbor’s  for  some 
coals  with  which  to  light  her  morning 
fire. 

Fearing  she  would  betray  them  or 
raise  an  alarm  they  dispatched  her  with 
their  tomahawks,  and  then  proceeded 
■with  their  bloody  work  as  already  nar¬ 
rated.  We  can  readily  imagine  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  fleeing  to  their  house 
of  refuge,  when  the  alarm  was  give” 


d:- 


In  the  fort.  The  location  of  the  font  eo 
centrally  in  the  settlement  and  at  some 
little  distance  from  th.e  scene  of  the. 
Stenton  masascre  would  seem,  In  itself, 
to  bear  out  the  conjectures  as  to  the 
time  of  its  erection. 

Mrs.  Horner’s  body  Ilea  at  rest  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  Allan  Township  Pres- 


Horner,  who  suffered  aeain  oj 
of  the  Savage  Indians  Octot 
Seventeen  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
fifty  years.” 

It  Is  not  generally  known 
1  ablv  the  first  settlements  1 


OliO  WHITE  FIELD  H  OT7SH  AT  WEYMOUTH.  i 


■ 


Philadelphia,  but  some  hundred  miles 
up  that  river  at  Shawnee,  in  Monroe 
county,  near  Stroudsburg.  They  were 
made  by  the  Low  Dutch  or  Hollanders, 


ChurtfhT  with  that  or  (Jineml 
The  inscription  on  her  tomb 


'Brown, 
is  as  follows 


'In.  memory  of  Jane,  wife  of  Jama*  j 


DESHX.JT  FORT,  OR  BLOCK  HOUSE),  BUI7VT  KN  £760. 


from  New  Netherlands,  on  the  fertile, 
low  lands  along:  the  Delaware,  called, 
after  the  Indiana  occupying  them,  the 
"Minlsink  Flats.’*  These  lands  lay  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  for  a  number 
of  miles.  When  the  first  settlement  was 
made  is  unknown,  and  could  not  be 
ascertained  even  from  those  living  there 
in  1787,  generally  the  grandchildren  of 
the  original  settlers,  and  who  were 
merely  aware  that  it  antedated,  many 
years,  Penn’s  purchase  in  1682.  Those 
who  first  came  seem  to  have  been  Hol¬ 


land  miners,  who  made  a  good 
about  100  miles  long,  from  Esopus 
Kingston)  on  the  Hudson  River  to 
Mine  Holes  on  the  Jersey  sid.0  of 
Delaware  River  near  Stroudsburg.  T 
dltlon  has  it  that  much  ore  waa  hau 
from  thence  over  the  Mine  road,  a&  _ 
was  edlled,  to  Esopus,  but  of  what  char¬ 
acter  is  not  known.  Seeing  tji*  eitrem* 
fertility  of  the  low  lands,  the  Dutch 
soon  occupied  them,  raised  abundant 
crops  and  hauled  their  produce  over  this 
same  road  to  Esopus,  their  market. 
When  later  the  English  reached  them 


I  they  found  a  people  who  knew  nothing 
I  of  Philadelphia,  William  Fen  no 
Proprietary  Government.  Captain  Jonn 
van  Etten,  of  Fort  Hyndehaw  and  Fort 
pi  a  mil  ton,  'was  one  of  th.  ««««**«“ 
of  these  original  Duteh  settlers.  The 
1  person,  however.  In  whom  we  < *re  «°w 
most  Interested  Is  Ba£}uel  T^^ort g- 
Puguenot  Frenohman,  whc LK  a  IMttch 
Sally  at  Esopus.  there  mailed  a  Hatch 
eirl  and  some  time  prior  to  1T25  came 
to  the  Minisink  region.  He,  p.ur  ! 

a  large  portion  of  the  level  lands  on 
whlctf  the  present  town  of  Shawnee  is 

situated,  of  the  Mlnsl  ^ 

onrt  likewise  the  two  large  islands  m 
the  Delaware  Shawano  and 
mink  Subsequently,  In  lidd,  ne  pur 
chased  the  same  property  of  William 
AUen  Here,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
five  and  a  half  miles  Horn  where  the 
present  town  of  StrtmdBhur* 

Dupul  build,  a  log  bouse,  his  first  home, 
which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a 
stone  house  of  spacious  size,  and  J^leh 
he  occupied  at  the  outbreak  of  Indian 
hostilities  In  1756. 

Prominently  situated  a*  It  was,  Just 
beyond  the  mountain,  where  it  com¬ 
manded  the  populous  region  above,  as 
well  as  the  district  below  with  the 
approaches  to  Easton,  Bethlehem,  etc., 
It  was  hut  natural  to  occupy  the  budd¬ 
ing  at  once,  especially  as  Its  substantial 
character,  In  Itself,  m*de  It  on  admirable 
place  of  defense  and  refuge. - 


scenes'ofmany  battles. 
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Delenses  Built  By  the  British  to 
Fall  Into  Patriot  Hands. 


SOME  DESIGNED  BY  WASHINGTON. 


Western  End  of  the  Keystone  State  Dotted 
With  Historic  Spots. 


WORK  OP  FIVE  STATE  COMMISSIONERS 


‘WRITTEN  FOR  THE  DISPATCII.; 

The  two  volume  report  presented  by 
the  State  Commission  appointed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  and  describe  the  sites  of  the  frontier 
forts  of  Pennsylvania  has  received  re¬ 
markably  little  attention  from  the  press. 
It  is  not  only  a  highly  important  work, 
but  one  of  the  most  interesting  published 
by  the  State.  It  has  been  out  about  five 
weeks  and  has  received  as  wide  a  circula- 


REMAINS  of  a 


Gins  TAKEN  FROM  FORT  AVGUSTA. 


ill  FRONTIER  FORTS. 


A 


Pennsylvania  Strongholds 
Erected  to  Keep  Off  French 
and  Indians. 


tiorTafTpossible.  Unfortunately,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  seem  to 
care  a  great  deal  about  the  early  history 
of  their  commonwealth.  Yet  no  other 
State  among  the  original  13  presents  in  its 
provincial  history  more  elements  of  trage¬ 
dy  and  romance.  Not  even  Massachusetts 
has  been  the  scene  of  more  important 
affairs.  Within  our  boundaries  religious 
liberty  secured  its  widest  and  most  en¬ 
during  establishment.  Here  Washington 
began  the  contest  which  gave  the  great- 
West  to  the  English  speaking  race.  The 
musket  shots  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
were  but  a  prelude  to  the  ringing  of  Lib- 
erty  Bell. 

The  State  Government  has  already  done 
considerable  in  the  way  of  collecting  and 
nublishing  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
records,  but  what  it  has  done  has  been 
in  a  restricted  and  parsimonious  manner. 
Valuable  collections  issued  at  the  public 
expense  have  been  printed  in  cheap  form 
and  limitd  number,  so  that  they  have 
never  come  into  the  hands  of  more  than 
a  select  few.  The  "Colonial  Records"  are 


*: 


long  out  of  print  and  exceedingly  rare. 
The  few  complete  sets  in  existence  were 
so  poorly  bound  that  they  are  generally 
in  a  miserable  condition.  The  State  would 
do  a  commendable  thing  by  reprinting 
that  entire  series. 

Not  Enough  to  Go  Around. 

Of  the  report  on  the  frontier  forts  only 
5,000  copies  were  authorized  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  already  the  demand  many 
times  exceeds  the  supply.  Many  of  the 
sets  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  officials 
and  favored  individuals  who  do  not  care 
a  rush  about  the  subject,  while  earnest 
students  of  Pennsylvania’s  history  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  copy. 

The  demand  for  this  work  is  a  gratify¬ 
ing  evidence  of  a  recently  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  early  days.  The  issuance  of 
such  works  is  worthy  of  a  State.  The 
beneficial  results  have  been  well  under¬ 
stood  by  older  and  less  liberal  govern¬ 
ments. 

A  man  is  made  a  better  citizen  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  land.  He 
loves  its  hills  and  valleys  when  he  knows 
what  blood  has  been  shed  for  them.  He 
reveres  the  institutions  of  his  State  when 
he  understands  through  what  tribulations 
they  came  into  being.  The  historical 
memories  of  home  and  neighborhood  in¬ 
tensify  patriotism.  Any  young  man  who 
learns  of  the  sufferings  and  services  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  Allegheny  must  see  new  mean¬ 
ing  in  those  beautiful  streams.  How  can 
a  citizen  of  Pittsburg  walk  on  Water 

.Street,  a  nrl  Lrr-.  A-nr  •<-  TXT - 1--“ - 


there,  without  feeling  that  he 
place  worthy  of  veneration  and  en 
On  these  grand  hills  of  Western 
vania  are  the  spirits  of  many  mighty 
dead,  and  to  the  men  of  the  present  day 
their  memories  are  inspiring. 
Appointment  of  the  Commissioners, 
The  report  on  the  frontier  forts  was 
prepared  by  a  commission  of  five  emi¬ 
nent  citizens,  appointed  by  Governor  Pat- 
tison  under  the  authority  of  an  act  ap¬ 
proved  May  23,  1893.  The  act  directed 
the  Commission  to  inquire  in  relation  to 
the  location  and  history  of  the  forts  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and 
to  report  on  the  propriety  of  placing  tab¬ 
lets  to  mark  the  sites  of  these  forts.  The 
Commissioners  received  no  salary,  being 
allowed  only  their  actual  expenses,  and 
they  have  performed  their  work  as  a  la¬ 
bor  of  love.  The  report  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  and 
has  been  published  In  two  handsome  oc¬ 
tavo  volumes,  fairly  well  bound  in  blue 
cloth,  and  of  good  print.  The  books  are 
embellished  by  many  maps  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  district®  of  interest,  plans  of  the  old 
defenses  and  artistically  colored  views  of 
venerable  buildings  and  historical  sites. 

The  Commission  divided  the  State  into 
five  districts,  assigning  to  each  member 
that  territory  with  whose  history  and 
topography  he  was  most  familiar.  The 
allotments  were  as  follows:  The  region 
between  the  north  and  west  branches  of 
the  Susquehanna,  Captain  John  M.  Buck- 
alew, of  Pishing  Creek,  Columbia  county; 
the  Wyoming  valley.  Sheldon  Reynolds, 

since  his  report 
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PpSlath  somewhere  in  the 
0uth  America, beg  an  to 

^  the  first  actual  expedii 
^nihese  treasures  was  by 

one  day  weighing  son) 
nm  the  natives.  An 
esent  struck  the  scale 
old  in  every  direction 
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was  filed;  the  section  east  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  south  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  Renry  M.  M.  Richards,  of  Read¬ 
ing;  the  Juniata  and  Cumberland  valleys, 
Jay  GilfUlan  Weiser,  of  Middleburg; 
Western  Pennsylvania,  George  Dallas  Al¬ 
bert.  of  Latrobe. 

A  Report  of  Great  Interest. 

The  commission  was  not  appointed  un¬ 
til  the  fall  of  1893  and  filed  its  report 
with  the  Governor  in  December,  1894. 
The  amount  of  work  done  in  that  short 
time  is  nothing  less  than  remarkable. 
It  was  possible  only  because  the  commis¬ 
sioners  were  men  already  well  versed  in 
pioneer  history  and  the  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  result  is  a  detailed  his¬ 
tory  of  the  settlements  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  the  contests  with  the  Indians, 
the  French  and  the  Tories  from  the  b 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  The  work  has 
been  a  commendable  one,  if  it  shall  re¬ 
sult  in  nothing  beyond  these  two  vol¬ 
umes,  but  it  is  intended  to  go  further. 
The  recommendation  of  the  commission 
is  not  contained  in  this  publication.  It 
was  that  the  Legislature  should  author¬ 
ize  the  erection  of  a  monument  or  tablet 
on  or  near  the  site  of  each  fort,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  substantial  boulder,  having  one 
face  polished  and  inscribed.  This  rec¬ 
ommendation  has  not  yet  been  acted 
on. 

The  commission  has  described  more 
than  200  forts  and  blockhouses  built  for 
protection  against  the  Indians  prior  to 
1783.  Of  this  number  about  one-half  fell 
within  the  territory  assigned  to  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert.  His  task  was  the  heaviest  of  the 
five,  'and  his  report  occupies  all  of  the 
second  volume.  The  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  may  justly  be  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished 
his  work.  He  was  well  qualified  for  the 
unde ’taking.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
exhaustive  history  of  Westmoreland 
coun  y  and  of  numerous  historical 
papers,,  and  no  man  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains  has  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  pioneer  days.  His  in¬ 
formation  has  been  drawn  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  sources.  No  available  authorities 
have  been  overlooked. 

A  Consecutive  Historical  Narrative. 

.His  report  is  notable  for  its  thorough- 
j  ness  and  exactness.  In  the  greater  part 
j  of  his  work  he  has  been  able  to  present 
a  consecutive  historical  narrative.  He 
was  not  content  to  describe  the  forts 
themselves,  their  building  and  immediate 
history,  but  has  told  the  story  of  the 
time  in  which  they  figured. 

To  the  people  of  this,  region  his  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  one  of  interest.  It  contains 
j  the  records  of  events  of  international 
importance,  from  the  earliest  French  ex¬ 
plorations  to  the  last  contests  with  In- 
I  dians  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
most  cases  the  actors  in  these  events 
tell  their  own  stories.  Hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  from  military  men  and  pioneer  lead¬ 
ers  are  reproduced,  and  are  woven  into 
the  continuous  tale.  Of  Washington’s 
experiences  here  we  have  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  His  conflicts  in  the  valley  of  the 
Monongahela  are  presented  not  only  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  but  from  that  o£ 
his  French  antagonists,  as  obtained  from 
the  archives  of  the  French  Government. 


The  first  place  of  defense' to  receive  . 
tentton  is  Fort  Necessity.  This  was 
most  singular  structure  Of  palisades  an 
ditches,  erected  by  the  young  lieutenant 
i  colonel  from  Virginia  at  the  Great 
Meadows,  in  Fayette  county.  It  was  so 
|  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  that  it  was 
open  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy  from  wooded 
hills  within  easy  range  on  these  sides. 
That  was  bad  enough,  hut  It  had  been 
constructed  on  low,  marshy  ground  in  a 
season  of  heavy  rains.  It  had  no  ele¬ 
ments  of  strength  or  comfort.  Nothing 
else  than  necessity  could  have  dictated 
such  a  situation  to  the  most  inexperi¬ 
enced. 

Washington  Knew  More  Later. 

It  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  what 
Washington  did  not  know  about  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  the  age  of  22.  Of  course,  the 
place  could  not  be  defended.  A  brief  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  French  and  Indians 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the  Virgin¬ 
ians  and  on  a  Fourth  of  July  they  march¬ 
ed  awav  with  lowered  colors.  The  site 
OITTmis  iorf  of  which  scarcely  a  trace 
remains,  is  on  the  farm  of  Lewis  Facen- 
baker,  near  the  national  pike,  ten  miles 
southeast  of  Uniontown.  It  was  a  tri¬ 
angular  affair,  and  near  its  center  a 
large  boulder,  placed  by  citizens  of  Union- 
town,  in  1854,  100  years  after  the  surrender, 
is  deeply  sunk  in  the  moist  soil. 

The  account  of  the  struggle  for  Fort 
Duquesne  and  the  history  of  Fort  Pitt 
occupy  nearly  one-third  of  the  volume. 
It  was  on  Sunday,  February  17,  1754,  that 
white  men  made  their  first  attack  on  the 
wilderness  on  the  site  of  Pittsburg.  What 
a  great  day  that  was.  Virginians  did  this, 
for  the  King  of  England  had  declared 
that  the  territory  was  within  Virginia’s 
limits  and  that  it  must  be  defended  by 
his  colony  of  Virginia.  Besides,  the 
Quaker  Government  of  Pennsylvania  was 
not  to  be  depended  upon  to  do  anything 
sturdy  in  the  way  of  war.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  said  this  was  their  land,  but 
they  would  not  fight  for  it.  So  Captain 
William  Trent,  Lieutenant  John  Frazer 
and  Ensign  William  Ward,  with  33  Vir¬ 
ginia  militiamen,  floated  down  the  Mo¬ 
nongahela  from  Redstone  and  occupied 
the  point  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  where 
thiy  set  their  axes  to  the  trees  and  began 
to  build  a  stockade.  Christopher  Gist,  the 
guide  of  Washington;  George  Croghan, 
the  Indian  agent  and  trader;  Tanachar- 
ison,  the  Indian  Half-King,  and  several  of 
his  braves  were  present  either  to  help  or 
to  do  the  heavy  looking  on. 

Claimed  by  the  Virginians. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter 
Virginia  claimed  this  country  and  during 
most  of  the  Revolution  held  possession  of 
it.  It  was  only  after  long  contention,  in¬ 
volving  much  distress  and  some  blood¬ 
shed,  that  the  surveyor’s  chain  gave  the 
jurisdiction  to  Pennsylvania  and  showed 
that  King  George  had  been  talking 
through  his  crown. 

The  Indian  name  for  the  site  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  was  “Che-on-de-ro-ga,”  said  to 
mean  about  the  same  as  “confluence.” 
That  is  a  prettier  name  than  Chicago,  and 
the  Alleghenians  might  be  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  on  it  as  the  name  for  the 
Greater  Pittsburg.  The  French  called 
the  place  “Three  Rivers.” 

The  Virginians  held  their  new_  post  only 


two  months.  'It  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  time  to  name  their  fort.  One  day  in 
April,  when  Trent  was  at  Cumberland  for 
provisions  and  Frazer  was  looking  after  his 
clearing  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  the 
Allegheny  river  appeared  full  of  canoes, 
carrying  French  soldiers  and  Indians.  They 
landed  and  marched  upon  the  fort,  and 
, their  commander,  Pierre  Claude  de  Oon- 
trecoeur,  sent  a  summons  for  surrender. 
Young  Mr.  Ward  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to 
yield,  and  he  was  allowed  to  march  away 
on  very  good  ,  terms.  Before  he  went  he 


for  that  revered  Frenchman, 
his  home  and  fortune  to  share  the  to 
dangers  of  the  American  patriots, 
first  and  the  last  forts  at  Pittsburg  were 
named  after  citizens  of  France. 

The  French  held  this  spot  fo'r  four  years 
and  seven  months.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  soil  and  air  tending  to  make 
those  who  dwelt  here  thrifty.  Other  mili¬ 
tary  posts  established  by  the  French  in  the 
wilderness  were  mere  places  of  rendezvous 
|  for- soldiers  and  storehouses  for  munitions 
and  provisions,  but  Fort  Duquesne  from 


FORT  LE  BOEUF  (1796)  AT  WATERFORD,  ERIE  COUNTY. 


was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  urbane 
Frenchman. 

The  four  successive  forts  at  this  place 
have  had  the  honor  to  bear  the  names  of 
distinguished  personages.  The  French 
named  the  works  which  they  erected  after 
the  Governor  General  of  Cahada.a  descend- 
1  ant  of  the  famous  Admiral  DuQuesne. 

Pitt’s  Nnme  Stuck  to  the  Fort. 

The  stronger  fort  built  by  the  English  in 
1759  was  named  after  their  eminent  Prime 
Minister,  and  his  name  stuck.  The  Vlr- 
I  ginians,  in  1774,  designated  the  place  as 
I  Fort  Dunmore,  in  honor  of  the  royal  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia,  and  during  the  later  In¬ 
dian  wars,  the  new  work  of  defense  erected 

on  the  shore  of  the  Allegheny  was  named 
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the  first  showed”an  rnciihauon  tomre  sem- 

supporting.  In,  the  summer  of  1755  the 
Marquis  DuQuesne  wrote  from  Quebec  to 
his  Government  that  in  the  very  first  year 
2,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  had  been  gath- 
ed  from  around  the  fort,  and  he  calcu¬ 
lated  that  6,000  bushels  would  be  the  yield 
of  the  second  season.  He  added:  "Peas  are 
now  planted,  and  they  have  two  cows,  one 
bull,  some  horses  and  23  sows,  with  young.” 
They  were  a  little  long  on  pork. 

General  Braddock  intended  to  cut  that 
corn  and  slaughter  those  hogs  that  fall, 
but  he  was  interrupted  in  his  plans  be¬ 
fore  he  got  within  sight  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Albert  has  given  a  spirited  and  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  that  disastrous  cam¬ 


paign 


Grant’s  Defeat  a  Mystery. 

Equally  full  and  careful  is  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  .the  successful  campaign  of  Gen¬ 
eral  John  Forbes  in  1758,  during  which 
Major  James  Grant  encountered  defeat 
and  capture  on  the  hill  which  bears  hisl 
name.  Just  how  the  Scotch  soldier  hap-l 
pened  to  be  so  badly  worsted  in  that  afi 
fair  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  puzzle  tA 

historians,  but  an  Indian  chief  w*o 
in  the  trouble  gave  it  as  his  opinion 

the  Major  had  been  pulling  too  often  at 

the  strong*bottle  during  the  night glared i 
and  by  daylight  was  not  ; 

either  to  fight  or  run  away.  Grant  w 
afterward  a  British  General,  and  fouDnt 
against  Washington  at  Brandywine  and 
Germantown.  “He  was  noted  for  his  lot  e 
of  good  living,  and  became  immense  y 

COWhenForbes’  army  came  too  near,  the 
French  ran  away  up  the  Allegheny,  a 
burning  their  fort.  It  was  November  25, 
1758,  that  the  English  and  provincials  took 
possession  of  the  ashes  and  raised  the 

British  flag.  The  banner  was  pulled  to 

the  top  of  the  staff  by  John  Armstrong 
!  who  afterward  fought  hard  to  trail  it  i 
the  dust.  Captain  Hugh  Mercer  was  left 
in  command,  with  Virginia  militfa, .and 
the  army  marched  back  toward  Bhiladel- 

P  Fourteen  years  Fort  Pitt  was  held  by  a 
British  garrison,  and  six  of  those 
years  of  Indian  warfare.  During  the  up¬ 
rising  of  Pontiac  and  Kiashuta,  it  was 
almost  overwhelmed,  but  Bouquet  and 
the  Highlander  of  the  “Black  VS  atch 
penetrated  the  wilderness,  won  the  two- 
days’  battle  at  Bushy  Run,  and  relieved 
the  almost  starved  defenders.  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  has  visited  and  described  not  only 
the  places  where  forts  were  built  but 
also  the  sites  of  the  famous  conflicts  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  We  have  inter¬ 
esting  accounts  of  the  scenes  of  Jumon- 
ville’s  surprise  and  death,  Braddock  s  de 
feat  and  his  burial,  Grant's  route  and 
-  captureTHhe^  battier  -qv  iifTTCoyamaTma, 
the  death  grapple  at  Bushy  Run,  the  at¬ 
tack  and  burning  of  Hannastown. 

Forts  That  Mark  Two  Periods. 

Outside  of  Fort  Pitt,  the  forts  and 
blockhouses  constructed  in  this  region  be- 
long  to  two  periods,  those  erected  during 
the  -French  and  Indian  war,  which  came 
to  an  end  in  1764,  and  those  built  for  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  devastating  ye-ars  of 
the  Revolution.  To  the  first  period  be¬ 
long  Fort  Burd,  at  Redstone;  Fort  Lig- 
onier,  on  the  Loyalhanna;  Fort  A  enango, 
on  the  site  of  Franklin,  and  the  fort  at 
Presqu’  Isle.  The  chief  military  posts  of 
the  Revolution  were  Fort  Ligonier,  Fort 
McIntosh,  on  the  bluff  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Beaver  river,  in  Washington  town¬ 
ship,  Westmoreland  county;  Fort  Craw¬ 
ford’,  on  the  shore  of  the  Allegheny  river, 
above  the  mouth  of  Puckety  creek,  and 
Fort  Armstrong,  near  Kittanning. 

The  history. of  Fort  Ligonier,  construct¬ 
ed  by  the  advance  guard  of  Forbes’  army, 
in  1758,  Is  exceedingly  interesting  during 
both  periods.  Before  a  white  man’s  place 
of  defense  was  built  there  the  site  was 
occupied  by  an  old  Indian  village,  and  the 
locality  was  widely  known  as  Loyal- 
1  hanna.  This  is  a  Delaware  Indian  name, 
properly  spelled  La-weel-han-ne,  mean¬ 
ing  “Middle  Stream.”  The  Loyalhanna 
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Is  about  midway,  on  the  ohrThcTTan  trail, 
between  the  Raystown  branch  of  the 
Juniata  and  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 

Of  the  site  of  the  fort  Mr.  Albert  says: 
“Most  of  the  ground  which  was  covered 
by  the  fort,  and  the'  garrison  land  ad¬ 
jacent,  is  now  the  property  of  R.  M.  Gra¬ 
ham,  a  gentleman  who  is  a  native  of  the 
valley  and  has  taken  much  interest  in  all 
.matters. relating  to  the  fort.  Mr.  Graham 
has  authorized  the  writer  to  say  that  he 
will  grant  in  perpetuity  a  plot  of  ground 
-within  these  boundary  lines,  or  contigu¬ 
ous  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
thereon  a  suitable  memorial  of  a  sub-  - 
stantial  character,  commemorative  of  old 
Fort  Ligonier.” 

Memorial  Erected  at  Beaver. 

At  Beaver  an  association  of  citizens  has 
been  formed  to  erect  a  memorial  on  the 
site  of  Ft.  McIntosh,  which  was  built  by 
General  Leonard  McIntosh  in  the  autumn 
of  1778,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Cambray.  The  fort  stood 
on  the  high  bluff  above  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  Railroad  on  First  street,  imme¬ 
diately  east  of  Market  street.  Judge  Dan¬ 
iel  Agnew  is  at  the  head  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  historical  ! 
spot  will  be  given  a  suitable  memorial 
without  cost  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Albert’s  report  covers  about  80 
blockhouses  and  fortified  dwellings  in 
Westmoreland,  Allegheny,  Fayette, Wash¬ 
ington  and  Greene  counties,  each  having 
its  own  thrilling  history.  He  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  time  limit  set  by  the  act  of  As¬ 
sembly  and  has  given  to  us  histories  of 
the  forts  pt  Erie,  Waterford  ad  Franklin, 
erected  during  the  Indian  wars  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  Each  of  these 
posts  presents  an  interesting  story.  It  | 
was  in  the  fort  at  Erie  that  General  An- 
1  thony  Wayne  died  in  December,  1796,  and 
for  13  years  his  body  was  buried  there,  at  . 
the  foot  of  the  flagstaff,  a  spot  which  he 
had1  himself  chosen.  The  blockhouse  at 
Le  Boeuf,  now  Waterford,  Erie  county,! 
is  aTflne  example  of  the  later  structures 
of  tl  at  type  erected  by  the  frontiersmen. 


Th'  two  volumes  are  enriched  by  vol¬ 
uminous  notes,  containing  biographical 
deta  Is  concerning  many  of  the  early 
worfiiies,  extracts  from  their  correspond¬ 
ence!  and  the  reminiscences  of  old  settlers. 
The  pooks  are  mines  of  information  to  all 
interested  in  the  days  when  our 
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CHEONDEROGA. 


THAT  IS  INDIAN  AND  WAS  PITTS¬ 
BURGH'S  FIRST  NAME. 


An  Interesting  Bit  ol  History  Deal¬ 
ing  With  Tliis  City  When  the 
Indian  Camped  on  What  Is  Now  a 
Throbbing  Site  for  Many  Industries. 


Capt.  Jtfck  and  old  Fort  Duquesne  are 
not  unknown  to  Western  Pennsylvanians, 
fn  e„SD?°ially  to  Pittsburghers,  and  al- 
tnough  the  names  and  scenes  connected 
therewith  appeared  in  the  drama  over  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  they  are  fresh  as 
I'  7'\of  yesterday.  Such  a  topic  nat- 
uially  brings  this  now  great  throbbing 
mismess  center  in  her  pristine  condition 
into  the  arena,  recalling-  the  period  when 
instead  of  the  great  avenues  of  trade 
a"d  commerce,  and  the  immense  indus- 
ofai,^te?eS^hlch  now  line  the  banks 

the  doll  n1  th<;re  was  the  forest  and 
^ed  min  55  ,huantr?  and  th®  homes  of  the 
and  hls  French  allies,  the  bluffs 

55 d 4. acclivities  as  difficult  of  ascent  al- 
'  S  m  many  i,arts  of  Mt.  Washington 
hillt°Winlrirang1es  of  bold  uad  Picturesque 
fvmw  aPd  overlaped  each  other  on 

eveij  side,  here  shooting  up  in  large 

hack  f rr>fv?5+'h heights,  and  there  rolling- 
ami  ii  i°„m  thei  waters  111  graceful  curves 
rhfw  11  y  ®l°Pes-  The  island  opposite 
thf  ^°”onf.ahela  house  was  a  corn  patch, 
side  ‘mil,  blSter  lslands  on  the  Allegheny 

dilnd  tLknOW11  as.  s,noky  or  Kilbuck 

ibiana.  the  home  ot  the  chief  nf  rhnt 
name,  and  the  site  of  the  magnificent 
including-  the  park  and 
dhstriru-11  ^  environment,  were  in  the  rural 

old1  RViVt  nftW6en  these  two  rivers  stood 
.old  .boit  Duquesne.  as  well  as  For*-  Pitt 

J dfstance  ^?nLdate*  and  within  a  brief 
1  P blood v  ®  the  sfen?  of  Braddock’s 
Jiidm  vht/1.6’  •a,nd  disastrous  defeat, 
field  tn  p,ud  a  vlsit  to  Braddock’s 

j  afil  Ji7Val?£  even  then-  twenty  years 
-  Scenes  th,f  toatfit;  saw  many  striking 
3es  l1rsperate  conflict.  He 

bvtif,',  M-v  feellnsa  were  heightened 
tlfat  riS„'Varm  and  Slowing  narrative  of 
G,  „  15  y  ®  events  by  Dr.  Walker,  who  was 
wherl' st^ltness-  pointed  out  the  ford 

'SwTnlf!ey  crossed  the  Monongahela 
fniPH  u®  Cre,ek-  and  said  a  finer  sight 
barrels  °lfhaln  been  beheld;  the  shining 
lordef'nf  5?  the  rr-u-skets,  the  excellent 
‘  th eqm®n’  the  cleanliness  of  their 
■  .  f.55,  r,  l’,a.nd  the  joy  depicted  on  every 
i  Si®  at  being  so  near  Fort  Duquesne,  the 
rMlehS5edbjfilt  0f  ,their  wishes.  The  music 
'  b?i?b55t h5hr°Ug,h  -the  mountains.  How 
the  evening/’  morning-  how  melancholy 

vi c'tor t-a r e rr Vi t 5 6  ?ort  keinp-  entered  and 
nd°vnllifelch,  d  ur'on  the  banners  of  the 
advancing  columns,  the  entirp  armv 

SSffs  of1^  Tha  deadly  bfuiTt  and 

tLof  smoke  seemed  to  come  right  out 

'  rlre-idfnlSr0UnCl  t-tr0m  unseen  foes,  doing 
dieadful  execution.  The  whole  air  and 

:  of  sava §e  yells,  and  hor- 

;  alizattnn  mh5nfs-  completing  the  demor- 
flftti  Th?  indomitable  Braddock,  his 

and  dl5i>5mg’  ?50t  trom  in  tinder  him, 
ceK-ed  mthe,S,nddled  with  bullets,  re- 
beneaih  .  555  ■  W°’Jnd  while-  standing 
from  i«  5  '  issuing-  orders.  Falling 
Sn  ,vl  ^,ttlere'  the  unfortunate 
Mm  hk  but  a  few  friends  around 

g11®  Stilled  veterans  flying  off  in 
headlong,  disgraceful  flight. 


It  is  related  by  George  Croghan,  _ 
famous  Indian  interpreter,  that  Br&ddoc 
unwilling  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  h 
defeat,  disgusted  at  his  desertion  by  the 
famous  soldiers,  and  probably  tormented 
by  the  pains  from  his  wounds,  refused  to 
be  carried  from  the  field,  insisted  upon 
being  left  alone,  and  finally  tried  to  pos¬ 
sess  himself  of  Croghan’s  pistol,  where¬ 
with  to  make  an  end  of  himself. 

Capt.  Stewart  of  Virginia,  commander  of 
the  bodyguard  of  light  horse  anti  Brad¬ 
dock’s  own  “aide,”  Capt.  Orme,  carried 
the  dying  general  off  the  field  and  bore 
him  from  the  scene  of  his  defeat.  It  was 
the  custom  in  those  days  for  every  officer 
to  carry  a  sash  of  scarlet  silken  network, 
with  which  to  bear  him,  if  wounded,  from 
the  field.  The  sash  in  which  Braddock 
was  this  day  carried,  the  date  of  its  man¬ 
ufacture  (1707)  and  the  initials  E.  B. 
wrought  in  the  woof,  and  the  blood-red 
stains  upon  its  netting  still  visible,  is  said 
to  be  yet  preserved  in  the  family  of  the 
late  President  Taylor. 

The  brave  Sir  Peter  Halket. .  Sinclair, 
Burton  and  every  other  aide  but  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  nearly  every  field  officer  was 
struck  down,  about  900  out  of  the  1,400 
men,  and  63  of  the  86  officers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  scarce 
waited  for  the  drums  to  beat  the  retreat; 
all  was  abandoned.  Down,  down  the  fu¬ 
gitive  rnob  rushed  to  the  ford  over  which 
they  had  passed  with  such  pageantry  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  morning.  Indians  pur¬ 
sued  even  to  the  Monongahela,  reveling  in 
their  joyful  work  of  tomahawking  in  the 
passage. 


Washington,  sic-k,  exhausted  and  fever- 
stricken  as  he  was,  and  having  so  lately 
passed  through  a  most  terrible  ordeal, 
-with  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four 
bullet  holes  through  his  coat,  was  dis¬ 
patched  by  Braddock  to  Dunbar  to  for¬ 
ward  wagons,  provisions,  etc.,  to  the 
wounded. 

He  rode  sad  and  oppressed  during  the 
-whole  of  that  wet,  long  and  dismal  night, 
through  dark,  gloomy  forests,  frequently 
having  to  dismount  to  grope  for  the  path 
until  he  reached  Dunbar.  His  wretched 
feelings  during  that  truly  doleful  ride  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described. 
Thence,  being  very  feeble,  he  retired  to  Mt. 
Vernon  to  recruit  his  shattered  health. 

It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  in  1770- 
fifteen  years  after  the  battle — Washington, 
when  traveling  on  the  Big  Kanawha,  was 
visited  by  an  old  Indian  chief,  who  stated 
that  he  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Braddoclt's  Fields  and  had  not  only  fired 
often  at  Washington  himself,  but  had  in¬ 
structed  his  young  warriors  to  fire;  taut 
finding-  it  in  vain,  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  was  protected  by  the  Great 
Spirit  and  was  preserved  for  a  great  fu¬ 
ture.  So,  indeed,  he  was,  as  was  shown 
in  his  subsequent  career. 

Braddock  remained  under  the  faithful 
care  of  Capt.  Stewart,  who  had  him  ten¬ 
derly  carried  to  Dunbar’s  camp,  high  up  in 
the  Laurel  hill,  near  the  jiresent  city  of 
Uniontown,  where,  on  the  -  Sunday  after 
the  battle,  at  8  p.  m.,  he  breathed  his  last 
and  was  buried  the  next  morning  right  in  1 
the  middle  of  the  road,  Washington  read¬ 
ing  the  funeral  service  over  his  grave. 

That  unhappy  field  was  witness  long  after 
to  another  strange  and  startling  scene.  It 
was  on  Friday,  August  1,  1794,  and  during 
the  height  of  the  western  insurrection— 
generally  known  as  the  “whisky  insurrec¬ 
tion” — that  many  thousand  armed  men  as¬ 
sembled  under  penalty  of  ,  having  their 
property  destroyed  if  they  absented  them¬ 
selves.  A  Pittsburgh  delegation  was  there, 
urged  by  the  threat  that  as  they  harbored 
the  chief  opponents  to  the  insurrection, 
they  must  appear  on  the  ground  to  assert 
i  their  adherence  to  it,  or  their  town  would 
be  burned  down  about  their  ears. 


The  day  was  spent  in  eating,  drinking 
and  smoking.  David  Bradford,  mounted 


|  on  a  supern  Horse,  with  splendid  trappings 
I  and  arrayed  in  full  martial  uniform,  with 
I  plumes  floating  and  sword  drawn,  acted 
as  major-general  of  this  remarkable  and 
heterogeneous  collection  of  countrymen. 
The  good  people  of  Pittsburgh  were  great- 
ly  alarmed  at  the  threats  and  rumors  car¬ 
ried  to  their  ears  that  an  attack  was  to 
be  mace  on  their  fort,  and  their  town  de¬ 
stroyed.  Goods  were  packed,  houses  aban¬ 
doned,  guards  stationed  and  the  whole 
town  was  in  the  state  of  terrible  commo¬ 
tion  and  dismay,  but  happily,  peaceful 
!  counsels,  under  the  politic  advice  and  en¬ 
treaties  of  leaders,  prevailed,  and  it  was 
j  agreed  that  the  insurgents  should  simply 
march  through  the  place  to  impress  and 
j  overawe  the  citizens,  and  should  then 
cross  the  Monongahela  and  disperse. 

The  procession,  said  to  be  about  two  and 
\  a. half  miles  long  and  to  number  between 
i  E,000  and  0,000  men,  entered  the  town  about 
I  noon  on  Saturday,  all  in  good  file  and  or- 
|  der,  and  after  marching  through  the  main 
street,  and  being  helped  liberally-  to 
whisky  by  the  frightened  citizens,  they 
|  noisily  crossed  the  Monongahela  in  boats 
I  about  nightfall  and  gradually  dispersed, 

|  but  not  until  the  most  reckless  or  drunken 
\  of  their  number  had  fired  the  barns  and 
stacks  of  Col.  Kirkpatrick,  located  on  the 
top  of  Coal  hill.  The  flames  cast  a  lurid 
I  glare  over  the  little  town  and  surrounding 
country,  but  fortunately  this  was  the  ex- 
|  tent  of  the  mischief  done,  and  then  this 
strange  impromptu  army  scattered  to 
their  various  homes.  Although  this  vast 
I  assemblage  gave  weight  and  impetus  to 
|  the  insurrection,  yet  it  was  soon  after 
completely  suppressed,  and  without  blood- 
i  shed. 


Britain  again,  Virginia,  the  'United  States, 
and  lastly  our  great  and  glorious  Keystone 
State,  Pennsylvania. 


Since  these  troublous  times  Braddock’s 
field  has  for  years  been  left  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  labors  of  the  husbandman.  Waving 
(fields  of  rich  grain  year  after  year  occu¬ 
pied  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,  but  for 
a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  site  of 
the  most  extensive,  as  well  as  prosperous, 
furnaces  and  steel  and  iron  works  in  the 
United  States,  a  monument  to  the  genius 
of  the  little  Scotch  lad  from  Dunfermline 
who  by  his  pluck,  energy  and  enterprise 
has  risen  to  be  the  leading  steel  and  iron 
manufacturer  in  the  world  and  recognized 
everywhere  as  being  the  generous  phil- 
anthopist  of  the  century.  The  hillsides  as 
also  the  valley  and  the  glens,  where  the 
savage  did  his  destructive  work  are  now 
resonant  with  the  hum  of  industry  and 
studded  with  the  homes  of  the  prosperous 
merchants,  as  well  as  of  the  thrifty  me¬ 
chanic. 

The  Indian  name  for  the  site  of  this  now 
great  and  prosperous  city  was  “Che-on-de- 
ro-ra.’  The  French  called  the  place 
“Three  Rivers,’’  and  the  works  which  thej 
erected  were  named  “Fort  Duquesne," — m 
honor  of  the  then  governor-general  of 
Canada.  The  Virginians  designated  it 

Fort  Dunmore.” 

In  the  summer  of  1755  the  Marquis  of 
Duquesne  wrote  from  Quebec  to  his  gov¬ 
ernment  that  in  the  very  first  year  2,000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  had  been  gathered 
from  a-round  the  fort,  and, he  calculated 
that  6,000  bushels  would  be  the  yield  of 
the  second  season.  He  added:  “Peas  are 
now  planted,  and  they  have  two  cows,  one 
bull  some  horses  and  twenty-three  sows, 
with  young.’’  They  were  a  little  long  ori 
pork. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  know  that  the 
site  in  its  primeval  days  was  under  the 
ocean,  the  nymphs  of  Neptune  performing 
their  gyratior  s  in  its  waters. 

The  spot  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands 
w'as  or.ee  a  place  not  only  of  national  but 
ot  world  wide  importance,  as  to-day  when 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  vie  with 
each  other  for  supremacy  in  their  enter¬ 
prises,  inducing  the  teeming  masses  to 
throng  her  arteries  of  business,  so  did  the 
then  leading  countries  of  the  old  world 
emulate  and  struggle  for  sovereignty  over 
it;  first  Great  Britain,  then  France,  Great 
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In  1774  it  was  the  field  of  controversy  be¬ 
tween  neighboring  states.  Here  Washing¬ 
ton  began  the  contest  which  gave  the 
great  West  to  the  English  speaking  race — 
the  musket  shots  at'  Cexington  and  Con¬ 
cord  were  but  a  prelude  to  the  ringing  of 
the  liberty  bell. 

Old  Fort  Duquesne  existed  but  about 
five  years,  yet  during  that  brief  time  was 
a  place  of  great  importance  and  over¬ 
shadowing  interest.  It  was  the  first  point 
of  struggle  between  the  French  and  the 
English  tor  the  possession  of  all  the  vast 
domain  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  If  not 
the  cause,  it  formed  the  occasion  of  the 
■celebrated  “seven  years’  war”  which  in¬ 
volved  almost  all  Europe  in  desperate  con¬ 
flict.  It  was  the  object  of  Braddock’s  far- 
famed  though  ill-fated  expedition,  termin¬ 
ating  in  the  most  disastrous  defeat  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  and  by  consequence  the 
ruthless  scourging  of  the  Pennsylvania 
border  by  the  savage  Indians  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Juniata.  Then  ensued  the 
memorable  defeat  of  Grant  and  his  High¬ 
landers  at.  a  point  near  the  center  of  the 
city,  the  advance  of  Gen.  Forbes’  British- 
American  army,  the  evacuation  and  de¬ 
struction  of  Fort  Duquesne  by  the  French 
and  the  subsequent  construction  of  the 
costly  and  formidable  Fort  Pitt,  which  en¬ 
dured  even  to  the  present  century. 

The  disastrous  battle  of  Braddock’s 
field  settled  for  the  time  the  dominion  of 
all  the  vast  territory-  between  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Mississippi.  The  whole  back 
country  was  left  naked  and  unprotected, 
and  its  inhabitants,]  finding  themselves  de¬ 
serted,  with  no  money  or  leaders  or  or¬ 
ganization,  became  also  panic-stricken 
and  left  houses  and  stock  and  growing 
crops,  and  moved  back  to  and  even  be¬ 
yond  the  Susquehanna. 

Many  of  the  friendly  Indians  living 
along  both  sides  of  the  Allegheny  moun¬ 
tains,  became  at  first  discouraged,  then 
defiant  and  then  hostile,  joining  with  the 
western  bands  to  burn,  murder  ann  de¬ 
stroy,  until  the  whole  country  from  New 
York  down  deep  into  Virginia  became 
one  vast  theater  for  the  most  wanton  de¬ 
struction  and  inhuman  barbarities. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  was  the 
successful  expedition  which  Col.  John 
Armstrong  made  September  ’56  against 
Kittanning,  at  that  time  occupied  by  the 
Delaware  Indians,  headed  by  the  brave 
but  cruel  Capt.  Jacobs.  The  village  was 
attacked  in  the  night,  a  number  of  houses 
burned  and  Indians  killed,  including 
Jacobs  and  some  of  his  wives;  and  a  great 
many  white  captives  set  free. 

These  were  sad  and  humiliating  days 
for  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Everything  British  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
There  was  nothing  but  defeat,  disgrace 
and  dispair;  and  so.  indeed,  it  continued 
until  the  great  man  after  whom  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  named  seized  the  helm  of 
state.  His  nerve,  decision  and  ability 
soon  put  a  new  complexion  on  the  mat¬ 
ters 


Among  his  very  first  resolves,  was  to  try 
to  make  a.  second  attempt  to  take  Fort 
Duquesne  and  to  recover  to  the  English 
crown  the  vast  domain  given  up  to  the 
French  at  Braddock’s  Field.  To  this  end 
he  ordered  the  immediate,  collection  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  of  a  large  force 
under  the  bravo  and  skilifui  Scotch  gen¬ 
eral,  John  Forbes — ;he  “iron-headed,”  as 
he  was  called—  whose  army  was  nearly 
6,000  strong,  composed  of  1.300  Highlanders 
and  the  rest  chiefly  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  troops.  At  Raystown  (now  Bed¬ 
ford)  he  halted  and  sent  forward  Col. 
Bouquet  with  2,000  men  to  occupy  Loyal 
Hanna.  With  the  detachment  by  Col. 
Bouquet  of  800  men  under  Maj.  Grant  we 
have,  the  advance  of  that  officer  under 
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tRe  very  walls' of  FoYFpuquesne;  the  sub 
'  "v  of  the  French  and  the  In 

.e,.,  4-  Fir  vrr'hi^Vt  flmnt  < 


dfansHfrom^the1  foil/ by“.  whfch  Grant’s 
army  was  flanked  on  both  sides  of  the  hill 
which  now  bears  his  name-and  situated 
riaht  in  the  center  of  the  city-his  force 
onlv  saved  from  utter  annihilation  by  the 
stand  made  by  the  provincial  troops^ 

The  triumph  at  Grant  s  Hill  almost 
brought  the  French  to  ruin,,  for,  as  after 
the  battle  of  Braddock  s  Field,  so  now, 
«}£  fake  Indians,  believing  the  English 
army  completely  defeated,  deserted  for  | 
their  distant  homed.  On  November  24, 
1758  Forbes’  army  hkd  encamped  at  Tur¬ 
tle  Creek,  his  provisions,  forage,  etc.,  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  even  from  that  ad¬ 
vanced  point  a  retreat  was  seriously 
thought  of  by  a  council  of  war. 

The  sick  and  emaciated  but  . stout¬ 
hearted  old  general,  who  was  carried  on 
a  litter  all  the  way  back  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  shortly  after  died,  would  not 
hear  of  it.  but  swore  he  would  sleep  m 
the  fort  the  next  night.  That.  very  even¬ 
ing  a  great  smoke,  in  the  direction  of  the 
I  fort  was  reported,  and  at  midnight  the 
whole  camr/  was  Startled  by  the  dull, 
heavy  sound  of  som“  explosion. 

I  it  was  the  magazine  of  the  old  fort,  and, 

1  encouraged  bv  these  signs,  the  army 
!  pressed  on.  The  Provincials,  in  their 
fringed  hunting  shirts,  led  the  way;  next 
came  the  Royal  Americans,  their  drums 
beating  a  lively  march,  followed  by  the 
old  iron-headed  general,  his  wasted  form 
reclining  in  a  litter;  and  last  of  all  came 
the  Highlanders,  in  a  long  and  pictur- 
esoue  line,  in  their  kilts  and  plaids-the 
“petticoat  warriors,”  as  the  Indians  called 

them. 


As  they  all  approached  the  fort  they 
n'issed  along  a  race  path,  on  either  side 
of  which  a  horrid  sight  presented  itself. 

A  long  row  of  naked  stakes  were  planted, 
on  each  of  which  was  impaled  the  head 
of  a  Hig'hlander,  killed  at  Grant s  defeat, 
while  beneath  was  suspended  his  kilt  and 
accoutrements.  Disgusted  and  provoked 
at  the  scene,  it  is |  said  the  Americans 
quickened  their  pace  and  hurried  on,  but 
not  so  the  Highlanders.  One  who  was 
present  thus  relate?  the  exciting  scene 
that  followed:  j  .  _  . 

“The  first  intimation  given  by  the  boots 
of  their  discovery  of  the  insulted  remains 
of  their  butchered  brothers  was  a  subdued 
murmur,  like  the  angry  buzzing  of  a 
swarm  of  bees.  Rapidly  .swelling  in  vio¬ 
lence  it  increased  td  a  fierce,  continuous, 
low  shriek  of  rage  'and  grief,  that,  none 
who  listened  to  would  willingly  hear  again. 

In  that  moment  officers,  as  well  as  men, 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  every  senti¬ 
ment  but  of  quick  and  bloody  vengeance, 
and  inspired  by  a  common  fury,  cast  all 
discipline  to  the  winds.  Their  muskets 
were  dashed  to  the  ground,  and,  bursting 
from  the  ranks,  the  infuriated  Gael,  with 
brandished  claymore;  rushed  madly  on, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  an  enemy  on 
whom  to  accomplish  retribution.  Startled 
at  the  sound  of  swiftly  tramping  feet,  the 
amazed  Provincials  looked  around  to  see 
the  headlong  torrent  sweep  by,  burthen- 
ing  the  air  with  imprecations,  and  foam¬ 
ing  ‘like  mad  boars  engaged  in  battle. 

“Too  late.  The  fort  was  in  flames,  and 
the  last  boat  of  the  flying  Frenchman 
was  disappearing  in  the  evening  mist  that 
hung  around  Smoky  island.  In  place  of 
old  Fort  Duquesr.e— the  scene  of  so  many 
exploits  and  the  bone  of  contention  for  so 
leng  a  time  between  two  great  and  power¬ 
ful  nations— there  was  now  but  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins,  the  stacks  of  some  thirty 
chimnevs  onlv  remaining  to  mark  where 
the  houses  stood,  and  sixteen  barrels  of  j 
gunpowder  and  ball,  and  a  cart  load  of 
scalping  knives— discovered  in  the  only  1 
r.agazine  that  had  refused  to  fire — were  ] 
he  onlv  spoils  that  remained  to  be  gath- 
red.  It  was  on  November  2a,  It 58,  that 


Liie  j’.iigiisn  ariu  provincials  too 
siori  or  the'  ashes  and  raised  th 


flag.  A  square  stockade  for  200  me 
der  Col.  Hugh  Mercer,  was  built  which 
was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  the  more 
imposing  and  much  more  costly  structure* 
Fort  Pitt,  which  i’o-r  fourteen  years  was 
held  by  a  British  garrison,  and  six  of 
these  were  of  Indian  warfare.  During 
the  uprising  of  Pontiac  and  Klashuta  it 
was  almost  overwhelmed,  but  Bouquet 
and  the  Highlanders  of  the  “Black  Watch” 
penetrated  the  wilderness,  won  the  two- 
days’  battle  at  Bushy  run  and  relieved 
J  the  almost  starved  defenders. 


Opposite  Forts  Duquesne  and  Pitt  and 
on  one  of  the  group  of  Kilbuck  islands, 
there  was  enacted  one:  of  the  most  dia¬ 
bolical  and  fiendish  acts  of  cruelty  that 
darkens  the  page  of  history,  perpetrates 
by  the  ferocious  old  Shawnee  chief,  Nym- 
wha,  with  laps  dancing  Dervishes,  and 
■connived  at  by  ~~ 
cohorts. 


by  Dumas,  and  his  French  j 


j  Had  not  God  .for  some  strong  purpose 
steeled 


j  The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce 
have  melted. 

And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  them. 


Poor  Sergt.  McPherson,  who,  the  very  i 
night  before,  had  thrilled  the' camp  by  his  ! 
clear  and  powerful  voice  with  the  sweet 
Scottish  song,  “Annie  Laurie,”  and  who 
with  a  few  others  of  the  British  regulars'  i 
were  taxen  prisoners  after— the  v-’  1 

baffle,  were  marenea  along  to  the  place 
of  execution,  stripped  entirely  naked,  their 
hands  securely  bound  behind  them,  and 
their  faces  and  bodies  painted  black,  a 
sure  sign  of  being  devoted  to  the  stake, 
and  the  prolonged  cruelties  of  a  savage 
torture.  It  was  a  sad  and  most  piteous 
spectacle,  enough  to  have  moved  a  heart 
of  stone.  How  captured,  none  will  ever 
know.  They  were  carried  to  the  little  is¬ 
land,  where  the  horrid  rites  were  to  take 
place  that  very  night.  The  fires  were 
even  then  being  lighted,  and  the  stakes 
driven.  Glutted  with  blood,  the  pitiless 
devils  now  demanded  torture  by  fire.  The 
scalp  dance,  and  the  victory  dance  were 
first  performed,  and  amid  a  yelling  and 
frantic  crowd  of  painted  demons,  brand¬ 
ishing  their  blood-red  tomahawks,  the 
-little  crowd  were  slowly  marched  out  to 
to  stake,  the  unfortunate  Sergt.  McPher¬ 
son  at  their  head.  The  sad  scene  is  too 
horrible  for  recital,  most  of  the  French 
soldiers,  to  their  credit  let  it  be  said,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  sickening  sight.  The  eyes 
of  Lord  Talbot  and  his  fellow-prisoner, 
Smith,  flashing  with  indignation,  and 
Capt.  Jack,  whose  nerves  were  all  on  a 
quiver  at  the  fearful  torture,  and  heart¬ 
rending  cries  of  the  poor  sergeant,  sent 
a  friendly  bullet  which  sped  unerringly 
on  its  mission  of  relief. 

Capt.  Jack,  whose  early  history,  though 
shrouded  in  mystery,  is  known  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Provincials,  of  whom  the 
ill-fated  Braddock  was  so  contemptuous, 
and  vfho,  along  with  Waggoner  Searooy- 
_ady,  “The  Half  King,”  and  others  of  the 
more  cool  and  collected  scouts  and 
rangers  were  the  last  to  yield  the  hill. 
Returning  one  evening*  from  a  long  day’s 
chase,  he  found  his  cabin  a  heap  of  smoul¬ 
dering  ruins,  and  the  blackened  corpses 
of  his  murdered  family  scattered  around. 
From  this  time  he  became  a  rancorous 
Indian  hater  and  slayer.  In  ’53  he  held  a 
sort  of  roving  commission  from  Gov. 
Hamilton— his  home  being  the  Juniata 
valley — going  under  the  names  of  “The 
Black  Rifle,”  “The  Black  Hunter,”  and 
“The  Wild  Hunter  of  the  Juniata.”  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  “Jack’s  Mountain” 
in  Pennsylvania,  -was  called  after  him. 
In  Hazard’s  Register  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  him.  Col.  Armstrong  calls 
him — on  account  of  his  swarthy  visage — * 
“The  Half  Indian  ”  in  his  reports  of  his 
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expedition  against  .  „„ 

Delaware  village  of.  1  HtaJMrf’ 

Col.  George  Grogha  i,  who,  'while  Brad 
dock  was  preparing  for  his  inarch,  was 
engaged  ir.  beating  ip  a  number  of  In¬ 
dians,  scouts,  etc.,  to  serve  as  guides,  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  that  Cipt.  Jack  was  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  bold  hunter-rangers, 
skilled  in  woodcraft  expert  in  Indian 
fighting,  clad,  like  tleir  leader,  in  Indian 
attire,  a'nd  offered  them  to  Braddock, 

|  provided  they  were  I  allowed  to  dress, 

,  m'areh,  and  fight  as  they  pleased,  and  not 
!  fh  be  subject  to  the  strict  regulations  of  a 
|  soldier’s  camp.  "They  are  well  armed,” 

!  said  Groghan,  “and  equally  regardless  of 
I  heat  and  cold.  They  require  no  shelter 
for  the  night,  and  ask  no  pay!  This,  of 
course,  could  not  be  permitted  by  such  a 
strict  and  self-reliant  martinet  as  Brad- 
dock,  and  the  rangers  were  suffered  to  de¬ 
part.  It  is  idle  now  to  speculate  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  the  British 
expedition  had  these  scouts,  and  a.  larger 
body  of  fighting  Indians  been  allowed  to 
accompany,  or  rather  precede  Braddock’s 
army.  Judging,  however,  from  the  late 
invaluable  services  of  the  Warm  Spring 
Indians  in  tracking  the  Modocs  to  their 
lairs,  beating  up  their  fastnesses  in  the 
lava  beds,  and  bringing  them  to  bay  in 
such  a  manner  that  nothing  was  left  but 
surrender,  it  is  certainly  safe  to  assume 
that  these  Pennsylvania  rangers  and  In¬ 
dians  would  have  performed  the  same  of¬ 
fices  for  Braddock,  and  rendered  wholly 
impossible  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
great  British  general. 


The  very  earliest  visit  on  record  to  the 
area  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela.  and  now  forming  what 
may  be  called  Pittsburgh  proper,  was  by 
no  less  a  man  than  Maj.  Washington,  who 
stopped  there  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1753,  when  on  his  mission  from  Gov.  Din¬ 
widdle  to  the  French  forts  at  Venango  and 
French  Creek.  His  journal  contains  the 
following  notice  of  the  site  where  now 
!  stands  Pittsburgh,  and  where,  at  the  time, 
no  human  being  resided: 

“As  I  got  down  before  the  canoe,  I 
spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  rivers  and 
the  land  which  I  think  extremely  well 
situated  for  a  fort,  as  it  has  absolute 
control  of  both  rivers.  The  land  at  the 
point  is  twenty-fiv;  feet  above  the  com¬ 
mon  surface  of  the  water,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  bottom  of  flat,  well-timbered  land 
all  around  it,  very  convenient  for  build-  i 
ing.  About  two  miles  from  this,  on  the  j 
I  southeast  side  of  the  river  at  a  place 
i  where  the  Ohio  Company  intended  to  I 
erect  a  fort,  lives  Shingiss,  king  of  the  i 
!  Delawares.” 


Washington’s  second  visit  to  the  Forks 
1  was  in  ’58,  five  years  later,  when  Gen. 

■  Forbes  occupied  the  smoldering  ruins 
!  of  Old  Fort  Duquesne.  A  small  military 
I  work,  for  temporary  purposes,  was  com- 
jj  menced  on  the  Monongahela,  and  200  men, 
under  the  command  of  colonel,  afterwards 
Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  of  Virginia,  were  left 
in  charge.  The  very  next  year  was  com¬ 
menced  the  extensive  and  formidable  five¬ 
sided  foi  tificaticn  to  which  the  name  of 
Fort  Pitt  was  given,  from  which  Pitts¬ 
burgh  derives  its  name.  It  was  built  by 
Gen.  Stanwix  and  cost  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  £60,000.  It  was  abandoned  in  1772 
by  order  of  Gen.  Gage.  The  redoubt  was 
the  last  relic  of  British  labor  left  at  the 
Forks,  and  until  very  lately,  had  a  stone 
in  front,  on  which  was  carved  very  rude¬ 
ly  “Colonel  Bouquet,  1764.”  It  has  lately 
been  removed  by  order  of  the  Pittsburgh 
councils  for  better  preservation. 

In  1770  Washington  paid  his  third  visit 
to  the  Forks,  on  his  way  to  the  Ken- 
hawa,  in  company  with  Dr.  Craik,  Capt. 
Crawford  and  others,  to  locate  lands.  He 
writes  thus  in  his  journal.  “We  lodged  in 
what  is  called  the  town,  distance  about 
300  yards  from  the  Fort,  at  one  Semple’s, 
who  keeps  a  very  good  house  of  public 


entertainment.  'The  houses.  wTHcHi  are 
built  of  logs,  are  ranged  in  streets,  are 
on  the  Monongahela  side,  and  I  suppose 
may  be  twenty  in  number,  and  inhabited 
by  Indian  traders.  The  fort  (Pitt)  is  built 
in  the  point  between  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela.” 

This  collection  of  log  cabins  belonging 
to  Indian  traders,  was  the  commencement 
of  the  large  and  opulent  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  now  numbering,  with  Allegheny 
City  and  vai  ious  suburbs,  over  500,000 
souls.  It  remained  small  and  unimportant 
until  after  the  advent  of  the  large  army 
dispatched  thither  in  1794  to  quell  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  “whisky  insur¬ 
rection.” 

Among  the  soldiers  who  came  West 
were  many  young  men,  who  either  re¬ 
mained  there,  or  afterwards  found  their 
way  to  a  settlement,  and  the  growth  of 
the  city  was  thenceforward  as  steady  and 
solid  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  and  with 
the  near  future,  aided  by  her  new  water¬ 
ways,  slackwater,  and  increased  railroad 
the  Greater  Pittsburgh  looming  up  in 
facilities,  is  certain  to  maintain  her  pres¬ 
tige  as  the  great  manufacturing  metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  country. 

JAS.  W.  DRAPE,  i 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  25,  1896.  j 
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AN  OLD  LANDMARK. 


An"  Ancient  Church  Building  in  tho 
East  End  Torn  Down, 


The  small  brick  building  which  has 
stood  on  the  corner  of  Center  and  South 
Highland  avenues  for  so  long  that  the: 
pioneers  of  that  vicinity  fail  to  recall 
its  early  history.Js  now  no  more,  hav¬ 
ing  been  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
a  brick  .business  block  to  be  erected  by 
Harry  Wellis.  The  old  brick  was  in-  • 
teresting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  1 
first  home  of  the  Emery  M.  E.  church  ] 
and  the  Sixth  U.  P.  church  (then  the 
First  U.  P.  chuich).  At  that  time  the 
building  was  owned  by  Miss  Kittle 
Roup,  grandmother  of  the  Baum  broth-  M 
ers,  who  donated  it  to  be  used  fori 
church  work.  It  afterwards  reverted  to  § 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Baum  and  was  finally  I 
’bought  bv  H.  S.  Baum,  who  sold  it  to  & 
the  present  owner.  _ J 


i 


AN  EAST  END  LANDMARK. 

NTERESTING  HISTORY  OP  WHAT  WAS 
KNOWN  AS  THE  OLD  BAUM  HOUSE. 


The  Last  Bricks  of  Which  It  Was 
Built  Being  Removed— Old  Resi* 
dents  Talk  of  tine  Structure— Its 


Owners,  Its  Occupants  and  Its  Uses 


-  °T  'lhe  old  landmarks  of  the  East 

jnd  district  are  disappearing,  giving  place 
“a  more 

nr  fh^  £  th  prei3ent  time.  The  last  two 
SL?™*  years,  hav®  witnessed  the  demoli- 

huna  Jh buiIdinSs-  uPon  which 
hung  the  early  history  of  this,  neighbor¬ 
ly.!?  f,  An°ther  old  building  has  gone  dur- 
vfaSt  ^eek’  that  kn°wn  as  “the  old 

2-atEd  h»t 1Sfh  IUtle  brick  structure, 

"at^a  at  the  corner  of  South  Highland 
and  Center-aves,  East  Liberty.  The°  rains 
1th®  earIy  Portion  of  the  week  interrupted 
the  work,  and  the  side  walls  of  the  buiid- 
v  t  !  standin8'  until  two  days  ago. 

,  esterday  the  two  tall  chimneys  that  rose 
in  the  center  of  the  ruins  were  alone  left 
'  standing,  and  gradually  these  are  also  dis- 
!PPpdnng:’  several  men  with  wagons  being 
y  engaged  in  hauling  away  the  bricks 
,tore;y  0ne  of  which  has  an  interesting  his- 

lookld  °/t  t?vf,  P1-,6?6?1  generation  who  have 
he  sfreef  in  ^  old  bouse-  in  passing  alon® 

'  Which  U  has  witnessed  STht  build® 

Si-rllflglips 

laPryevi^1toedhehUrChrin  the 

ississf 

rIv.  Mr!  Dlvfds  kZ3  “'.metered  to  by 

the®??'  In  ,sPeak’ing  of  Hr!  Roup°Uonea  of 
the  writer  :UrV1V°rS  °f  th'at  P^iodP’  slid®  °tl 

^te^'o^e^h^n^  Zl  Ts 

were  interesting  days.’  ’  aeed>  those 

„h,  tter  the  Methodists  removed  to  their 

con|re°-ationeltheanm  £orming  the  Emory 
tlle  old  house  was  usori  fn*. 

terten  c 

of  Vast  ^ibeny^  slid1?®  Pr6Sent  resident* 

17  Ttie  congregation  numbered  then  about 

%!pp 

The  records  of  the  Sixth  church  than 
known  as  the  East  Liberty  United  Pres 

fe  2S -SVX,! »g  “S; 

tof.  'iSS-gstf™ 

PnfMsor  of  New  Testament  literature  in 

&  fi'S&^-ZlgSL  KS 

,h"  article.  *  0"* 

»  Af heing-  vacated  by  this  church  tho 
building  became  the  home  of  ^nnitf 

WinfhkknllpS’  $he  son-in-law  of  old  Philip 
Winebiddle,  and  a  well  known  East  Endec 

builVn  ®  da^iS-  H.e  had  h!s  Office  in  the 

years1  Shen  ntw6?  the/e  t'or  severa! 
ninif„ '  other  tenants  occupied  the 

place,  and  the  house  went  to  the  Baum 

ylare  lived  th*re  «»til  a  few1 

has  "been  °unoccup?ed.S°me  t,mS  the  place 

Schnelbach  lived  in  a  /j i 

thetfift??l>0S!ie  the  old  Baum  place  during 

h!  S  b  t^rried(°r'  a  dairy  business! 
r?e  said  to  the  writer:  “At  that  Hm.1 

is%  H  °r  nsr&jfs} 

residence  there  the  house  was  occupied  I 


.1  havr  „ot  watched  tiT 

teu know  $$ 

Stoohde  is^three-cornered^rr 

a  considerable  frontage  «nh-£p?,-aPd  has 


a  considerable  frontage  * on*  hothar,a  n*« 

,aPd  High,aSes°n  S°thHCe^r 


lace,  who  erected  the  &  H-  Wal- 

fn°tUth  H 1  gh i a n  tba  v es  idofning  Ih^Bn  °n 
lot,  has  recently  uurchasSi  fk  the  Baum 
on  which  the  old ?  house  no/?  Property 
tends  to  put  up  an  elegant  h,!°d’  and  m“ 
ture  of  modern  architecture  S  Struc- 


A  LEDGER'S  RECORD. 


interesting  local  history  FOUND  I 

AN  OLD  ACCOUNT  BOOK, 


Account,  With  Well-Known  Fami¬ 
lies  of  This  Vicinity  Disclosed  by 

To  I"S®?Ctlon  of  a  Book  Used  hy  a 
Local  lunn  in  1812. 


T,S”e  a  workman  in  one  of  W.  W. 
1  SaTon  of  wW 

of  much  ?htPr°Ved  U  t0  ^  Possessed 

or  much  local  interest  in  connection  with 

|  the  early  history  of  Pittsburgh  it  bein- 
the  record  of  sales  made  by  I  iocal  firm 

S»  J/tak18?  Hrrom  “» 

me  old  book  has  been  lying  for 

Soaid2rth€  d,USt  that  accomulated 
m  th©  old  portions  of  the  building  and  th. 

srzt  hi«<®tsyhe  bM  w“,h'r  01 

swwISn* 

pearance  of  the  outside  ?  ,ngy  ap' 

12dadien  *55 

noPwithstanmng  the  disli.not’ 

pres- 

so  clear  at  1  8  imPr€@sions  remained 
-at  th?  close  of  so  many  veari 

I  woul/Vlig^iThe'^nlsI  fl?SikoSh 
fete  but  Scmf  hr  Entires  ^^^tingVd' 
toVT  iaf>:[«%inetb°Waa«fVea?| 

.  «£h5,0,H€?”  ,"| 

iteadei0^  ThTfSrf 

June  16  J1812  ^^man.Esq.  credited! 

John  Thompson,  of  New ^Lisbon"  hv^J 
barrels  of  whiskv  tisa  os!  yisiCon’  by 


a  s.milai  nattfe,  ”any  otller  !tem®  of 

I  theIboonavUbyadaTnlndathesentered  ,n 

"it  tte"Kk  ititrar  “rs”“ 

?Ioo*dC05,’i.“ifc  1M#i'  ««•  book  s 

reveal  «Sf„s .^ggSg 


nectroPwith  The'  present  year,  showing 
that  the  various  days  of  the  month  in 
1812  fell  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week 

&Thl  accounts  entered  in  the  ledger  show 
names  familiar  to  every  student  of  the 
early  history  of  Pittsburgh.  Many  of  the 
prominent  families  of  that  day,_  as  well 
as  a  number  of  local  organizations  are 
represented  here.  The  first  account  en¬ 
tered  is  that  of  David  Longworth,  of  New 
York,  under  the  date  of  January  3,  181*. 
Among  the  names  are  those  of  about  a 
score  of  clergymen  prominent  in  local 
affairs  early  in  the  present  century.  One 
account  is  that  of  Rev.  Francis  Herron, 
who  bought  The  Christian  Magazine,  vols. 

3  and  4,  one  volume  Alexander's  Sermons 
and  Findley's  Observation.  Rev.  W.  C. 
Browlee  is  charged  with  a  copy  oi 
“Sewel’s  History  of  the  Quakers,  at 
$5.50.”  The  other  ministers  mentioned  are: 
Rev  Thomas  Mison,  Rev.  James i  Culbert¬ 
son,  Rev.  Matthew  Brown  Rev.  Mr 
Schermerhon,  Rev.  James  Satterfield,  Rav.J 
William  McMillan,  Rev.  John  Riddle,  Rec 
Thomas  Hunt,  Rev.  Andrew  Wylie,  at 
Canonsburg;  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  Rev.  \ 
Joseph  Patterson,  Rev.  Samuel  Taite,  \ 
Rev  Robert  Semple,  Rev.  Robert  Biuce, 
Rev.  James  Galloway  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Stockton.  The  latter’s  account,  under  date 
of  June  20  1812,  embraces  “2  yards  wall 
paper,  IT  cents,  and  %  ream  letter  paper, 

"The  rate  of  postage  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Rev.  Mr.  Schermerhon  who  on 

October  29,  1812,  was  charged  with  post¬ 
age  of  a  double  letter,  40  cents. 

The  most  noteworthy  account  in  the  book 
is  the  one  on  page  173,  being  “the  account 
of  James  Blaine,  Brownsville,  the  father 
of  James  G.  Blaine.  On  account  of  its  his¬ 
torical  importance  the  account  is  given  by 
the  writer  in  its  entirety.  It  is  as  follows; 
Mar.  16,  1812,  To  Sundry  Books,  _  $22.02%, 
April  9,  To  Sundry  Books,  $7. bo;  total, 
$33.67y2.”  The  credit  side  of  the  account 
Shows  that  it  was  “transferred^to  R.  J. 
Patterson,  December  22,  1812. 

Among  the  other  interesting  statements 
the  names  in  which  will  be  familiar  to  ah 
Pittsburghers,  are  the  following:  Philip 
Mowry,  Esq.,”  charged  with  a  lot  of  blank 
subpoenas,  commitments  and  executions, 
“The  Western  Missionary  Society,  Jan.  4, 
To  6  Porter’s  sermons,  delivered  Rev.  1 . 
Herron,  Jan.  14,  To  325  Porter  s  sermons, 
delivered  Rev.  J.  H.  &  F.  Herron;”  The 
Pittsburgh  Manufacturing  Company, 
charged  with  printing,  books,  etc. , 
“Thomas  Bradford,  To  taxes  paid  in  Arm¬ 
strong,  Allegheny  and  Butler  counties, 
1812-1813;”  John  M.  Auston  is  charged,  un¬ 
der  date  of  June  23.  1812 !  with  payment  of 
S327  24  to  William  Worsthoff,  sheriff,  John 
W.  Browne  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  werecharged 
with  the  "carriage  of  boxes  from  Lancas¬ 
ter  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg. 

John  Thompson,  New  Lisbon,  was  in¬ 
debted  to  “freight  of,  358  pounds  soal- 
leather”  and  was  credited  by  10  barrels 
whisky,  $159.95;”  William  Grant,  evident¬ 
ly  of  a  musical  turn  of  mind,  was  the 
purchaser  of  “1  dozen  music  books,  $10.- 
25-”  Charles  Davis  bought  *  1  dozen  deer 
skins  for  $8;  the  account  of  Joseph  Pat¬ 
terson,  Jr.,  embraces  1  umbrella.  $o.oO, 
cash  paid  washerwoman,  $1;  cash  paid 
Alexander  McCandless,  $35;”  the  Vigilant 
Fire  Company  was  charged  with  print¬ 
ing  of  4  quires  of  notices,  $6,  and  100  con¬ 
stitutions,  $15;  Col.  G.  Beatty,  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1812  paid  “20  cents  for  the  postage  of 
a  letter;’’’  Ebenezer  Denny's  account,  from 
February  to  July,  1812,  embraces  ‘“books 
to  the  amount  of  $49.62%;”  the  Butler 
Academy  was  charged  with  book., 
amounting  to  $57.93%;  Walter  Lowrie  had 
1,000  tickets  printed  for  $3.50;  the  Bible 
society  is  indebted  “to  Sundries,  $12.30, 
Col  Bull,  of  Sandusky,  O.,  is  charged  with 
a  lot  of  hooks;  the  “Waterford  Library 
Company”  is  credited  with  5  barrels  salt, 
$29.40/’  and  Francis  Johnston,.  in  the  fol¬ 
io  wink  account,  is  charged  with  “1  bar- 
rel  whisky,  31%  gallons,  $12.49  1-3;  Rob¬ 
ert  Oorry  is  charged  .  costs_on  lands  in 


Butler  county  comma,  $63.06.” 

The  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  is  Indebted  to 
a  charge  of  $2;  the  Pittsburgh  Cavalry 
has  an  accuont  of  $1.75.  Under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Bought  of  Pittsburgh”  is  charged, 
under  date  of  April  12,  1812,  "to  Ledger  A, 
$8.’’  There  is  no  record  of  this  debt  ever 
having  been  paid-  _  , 

iminM  FIVE  YEARS. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF  SHARPSBURG. 


Tlie  Organization  Was  Had  tlie  Sec¬ 
ond  Year  of  This  Century  and  Has 
Seen  Many  Changes— A  List  of 
Those  Who  Served  as  Ministers 
for  the  Past  Ninety-Five  Years. 


The  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Sharps- 
burg  is  the  oldest  church  organization  in 
that  thriving  little  borough  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Allegheny  river.  Back  in 
1889  the  sefni-caiebration  was  celebrated. 

From  a  little  pamphlet  issued  recently 
by'the  church  it  is  learned  that  the  church 
owes  its  existence  under  Divine  provi¬ 
dence,  to  W.  D.  Hawkins,  who  came  from 
Baltimore  in  1801,  and  settled  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  valley  north  of  the  Allegheny  river 
and  at  one  time  owned  by  the  famous 
Indian  chief  Guyasuta.  From  1801  to  1809 
the  Revs.  Abraham  Boyd,  Joseph  Graham 
and  Robert  Patterson  at  different  times 
had  charge  of  the  little  organization  which 
had  no  permanent  organization. 

In  the  year  1809  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton 
began  to  preach  at  Pine  Creek  and  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  garrison  at  Lawrenceville, 
and  he  gathered  a  congregation  in  what 
is  now  Allegheny  City. 

In  1814  a  log  church  was  erected  at 
Pine  Creek,  and  in  1815  a  church  was 
regularly  organized,  consisting  of  seven 
members.  About  the  year  1829  Hev.  Mr. 
Stockton  established  a  preaching  station 

in  the  Guyasuta  Valley,  now  Sharps- 

b  IMs  claimed  the  first  metings  were  held 
in  the  log  residence  of  James  Sharpsburg, 
for  whom  Sharpsburg  was  named,  and 
afterward  in  a  school  house  near  1  it- 
teenth-st.  Rev.  Mr.  Stockton  continued  to 
preach  for  the  congregation  until  18L, 
when  he  died  of  cholera  while  on  a  visit 
to  Baltimore.  He  was 

nonsburg  and  was  the  author  of  the  West 
era  Calculator  and  of  the  United  btates 
spelling  book.  He  was  also  a  principal 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy,  now  the 
Western  University.  In  1833  a  small  bricfe 
church  building  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  present  building  and  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Caldwell  preached  for  oneyear. 

In  1S34  the  Rev.  James  Campbell  be 
came  pastor  of  Pine  Creek  church  and 
under  his  pastorate,  preaching  s.erv4ces 
and  a  Sabbath  school  were  maintained  at 

S' lTheShi1storyn' 'of  \^e  Sharpsburg  church 
really  begins  with  1838.  It  was  established 
by  the  authority  of  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  presbytery  ot  .Ohio,  b< efore 
there  was  a  presbytery  of  Allegheny,  lhe 
record  reads  as  follows.  ,... 

Resolved,  1— That  the  church  of  Pine 
Creek  be  and  hereby  is  divided  Into  two 
churches,  and  that  portion  of  the  church 
residing  on  the  hill  and  worshiping  there 
shall  be  known  as  Pine  Creek  church,  and 
the  portion  of_  said  church  in  and  near 

*  ..  '  a  ; 


Sharpstrarg  and  worshiping  there  shall  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sharpsburg 
church,  and  each  portion  shall  continue  to 
use  and  enjoy  the  house  and  ground  which 
they  now  respectively  occupy. 

Then  follow  two  resolutions,  dissolving 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell’s  pastoral  relation 
with  the  Pine  Creek  church,  a>nd  continu¬ 
ing  his  pastoral  relation  with  the  Sharps- 
burg  church  for  the  whole  of  his  time 

This  is  the  only  record  of  the  origin 
of  the  church  that  can  be  found,  and  the 
names  of  the  original  members,  although 
the  records  say  that  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  there  were  60  members. 

The  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  ’ex¬ 
tended  from  1841,  a  period  of  three  vears 
and  the  membership  increased  from  60  to 
01.  Nine  members  were  lost  by  death  and 
dismissed.  During  this  time  Alex.  Patter¬ 
son,  Phillip  Miller  and  James  Lopsley  were 
ruling  elders. 

The  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Murray,  and  his  pastorate  extended  from 
1841  to  1S52.  During  his  regime  193  were 
received  into  the  church,  and  108  were  lost 
by  death  or  dismissal,  leaving  a  member¬ 
ship  of  175.  The  Rev.  J.*W.  Murray  died 
of  cholera  at  Salem,  O.,  in  the  summer  of 
1852.  The  Sharpsburg  church  was  his  first 
and  only  charge.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Jefferson  College  in  1835.  'The  records  of 
the  church  show  that  he  was  a  very  care¬ 
ful,  methodloal  man.  He  was  the  only 
minister  who  died  while  pastor  of  the 
Sharpsburg  church.  His  death  occurred 
while  he  was  taking  a  week’s  rest  among 
friends,  ahd  the  congregation  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  death  until  the  body  was  brought 
home  for  interment. 

The  third  pastor  was  Rev.  Alex.  Shand, 
being  in  charge  from  1852  to  1835.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Alex.  Sinclair,  and  he 
was  with  the  church  for  two  years,  until 
the  close  of  1857,  and  Rev.  S.  J.  Wilson 
was  pastor  three  years,  and  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Smith,  wiho  serv¬ 
ed  as  pastor  until  1867,  when  Rev.  T  M 
Wilson  was  elected.  He  served  until  1870 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  dll  health 
During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson 
the  church  lost  quite  a  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  who  went  to  the  Millvale  church, 
which  had  been  organized. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  W.  C.  Fal¬ 
coner,  and  he  served  the  church  until  the 
close  of  1871. 

In  1879  Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence  was 
chosen,  and  he  was  with  the  church  seven 
years  and  eight  months.  Rev.  T.  M.  Gib¬ 
son  took  charge  in  1880.  During  his  charge 
299  new  members  were  added  to  the 
church  and  108  were  lost.  When  the 
church  celebrated  its  semi-centennial 
there  was  a  membership  of  350. 

But  once  again  the  church  membership 
was  considerably  reduced.  It  was  in  1883 
when  the  Glenshaw  church  was  organized, 
many  going  to  that  organization.  The 
Morningside  Mission  was  also  started  by 
members  of  the  Sharpsburg  church. 

Few  churches  have  been  better  repre¬ 
sented  in  foreign  missionary  fields  tljan 
Sharpsburg.  Rev.  T.  M.  Thompson  is  the 
present  pastor.  The  church  membership 
is  over  400,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
is  an  untiring  worker,  is  beloved  by  every 
member. 

*  ■  .  V.  ,  Vv'  - a  s 't  .  -  ,  ..  .  „  "  v i.  \>.  .  -  -  -w  | 


A  LANDMARK  REM 


Old  Stoue  House  at  Fayette  Station  j 
Taken  Away — Was  Built  Early  in  j 
the  Centnry.'^she 

Dunbar.  Pa..  Aug.  1C.— The  old  stone  ; 
house  at  Fayette  station,  one  of  the  oldest 
landmarks  in  this  action  of  the  country, 
has  been  taken  away.  The  old  house  was 
built  in  1806  and  was  in  later  years  known 
as  the  Herd  properly.  It  was  situated  in 
a  low  valley  remote  from  any  other  houses, 
and  was  constructed  In  the  most  antiquated 
manner,  a.  relic  of  the  early  days  of  this 
century.  Many  important  historic  reminis¬ 
cences  are  connected  with  the  old  house. 

The  low  land  lying  between  the  old  land* 
merle  ami  the  Toughiogheny  river  was  used 
:  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  as  a  boat 
or  raft  yard.  Here  a  thriving  industry  was 
in  progress  for  many  years.  The  Ol  1 
Laurel.  New  Laurel,  Center  and  Union 
furnaces,  the  seats  of  early  iron  manu¬ 
facture.  were  then  in  their  prime  and  the 
iron  manufactured  at  these  bias:  furnaces' 
was  hauled  to  the  Youghiogheny  river, 
where  it  was  taken  on  rafts  down  to  the 
'Pittsburg  markets.  The  Herd  house  was 
1  headquarters  for  the  shipment  of  the  iron. 
After  the  days  of  the  old  stone  stack  fur¬ 
naces  the  house  was  used  as  a  dwelling 
house,  ’and  was  inhabited  within  a  few 
years  past.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was 
.  used  for  a  ’, ‘speak-easy,”  and  the  .place  be¬ 
came  notorious.  After  the  coke  strike  of! 
’94  a  man  was  murdered  at  this  .place  and. 

I  his  body  thrown  in  the  creek. 


Pittsburg’s  Pioneer  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church 

Will  Soon  1 

SEE  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

-  I 

Existence  Bound  Inseparably  to  I 
This  Place  and  People. 

— 

HISTORY  OF  BOTH  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 


That  Old  Graveyard  Is  the  Sleeping  Place  j 
of  Remarkable  Men. 


PAGES  OP  TIME  ARE  TURNED  BACKWARD 


(■Written  for  The  Dispatch.) 

Trinity  Church,  on  Sixth  avenue,  with 
its  green  trellised  exterior  and  beautiful 
style  of  architecture,  is  a  restful  spot  in 
the  midst  of  the  city’s  busy  turmoil. 

)  It  has  a  double  attractiveness  just  now, 
j  as  it  is  rapidly  adding  another  chapter 
to  its  already  historic  record,  for  next 
year  it  completes  its  one  hundredth  anni- 
j  versary  as  a  parish  and  there  is  now  in- 
i  formal  talk  of  a  great  celebration  the 
,  coming  year. 

Trinity  Church  is  being  re-decorated  on 
|  an  extensive  scale,  which,  though  neces-  .. 
sary  for  the  past  two  years,  has  addi¬ 
tional  .appropriateness  at  this  period. 
For,  with  the  coming  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  'Andrew  to  Pittsburg  in  October 
j  it  is  but  meet  that  stately  Trinity,  where 
the  exercises  will  be  held  in  connection 
I  with  this  gathering,  shall  be  most  beau¬ 
tiful  within  to  charm  the  eye  of  the  vis¬ 
iting  brethren.  Then,  too,  its  festal  dress 
j  will  be  ready  for  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  next  year. 

1  When  Trinity  parish  closes  its  cycle 
j  of  100  years,  what  pleasing  achievement 
'  must  it  record?  This  mother  parish,  as 
*i  it  can  fondly  be  called,  has  grown  from 
its  small  beginning  to  one  of  greatness, 
and  four  of  its  former  rectors  became 
i  bishops  in  other  States. 

The  ground  on  which  the  present  Trin- 
|  ity  Church  stands  is  historic.  It  was 
deeded  by  John  Penn,  Jr.,  and  John  Penn, 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who  were 
grandsons  of  the  founder,  to  the  Hon.  . 

,  John  Gibson,  John  Ormsby,  Devereux 
Smith  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bedford,  all  of  | 
the  town  of  Pittsburg,  trustees  of  the 
•  congregation  of  the  Episcopalian  Protest¬ 
ant  Church,  “as  a  site  for  a  house  of  re- 
i  ligious  worship  and  a  burial  place.” 

The  First  Gift  a  Deed. 

The  deed  of  the  gift  bears  the  date,  24th 
day  of  September,  1787.  This  land  deeded 
by  the  Penns  was  not  the  site  of  the 
first  Trinity  Church,  but  even  from  the 
time  of  Fort  Duquesne  it  was  used  as  a 
i  burying  ground,  and  no  little  interest  is 
j  attached  to  Trinity  Church  because  of 
■j  the  illustrious  sleepers  who  rest  in  its 
churchyard. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tombstones 
■  there  is  the  one  erected  to  an  Indian  chief, 
Mio-qua-coo-na-caw.  It  rests  under  a 
beautiful  spreading  tree,  and  time  has 
;  erased  the  date  of  his  interment, 
j  In  Neville  B.  Craig’s  history  of  Pittsburg 
an  account  is  given  how  this  Indian  chief 
r.  \  came  to  be  buried  here.  It  was  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1796,  that  Captain 
|  Shaumburg,  with  a  party  of  Shawanese 
and  Wyandot  chiefs  and  their  interpreters, 
arrived  here  on  his  way  home  from  Phil- 
i  adelphia.  Among  the  chiefs  were  Red- 
tpole  and  Blue  Jacket.  While  they  were 


detained  here  by  the  ice,  Redpole  took  sick 
and,  though  faithfully  attended  by  Dr. 
Bedford,  he  died  on  the  28th  day  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  greatly  regretted  by  the  other  chiefs 
and  all  who  knew  him.  It  relates  how  he 
jis  buried  in  the  ground  on  Wood  street, 
which  forms  the  Episcopal  grave  yard, 
and  the  following  inscription  was  placed 
jupon  his  tombstone  by  order  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment: 

Mio-qua-coo-na-caw 

or 

Redpole, 

Principal  Village  Chief 
of  the 

Shawnee  Nation. 

.Died  at  Pittsburg  the  2Sth  February,  1797, 
Lamented  by  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  four  first  trustees,  John  Ormsby 
is  the  only  one  ‘buried  at  Trinity. 


Dr. 

Bedford,  after  whom  the  Bedford,  Twenty- 
ninth  Ward  School  is  named,  and  who 
laid  out  the  old  town  of  Birmingham,  is 
buried  on  the  Southside.  A  monument  to 
his  memory  lies  in  an  obscure  spot  there. 
Colonel  John  Gibson — called  “Horseshoe” 
Gibson  by  the  Indians— sleeps  in  Alle¬ 
gheny  Cemetery. 

It  was  not  till  10  years  after  the  Penns’ 
gift  of  land  that  the  few  Episcopalians 
here  invited  the  Rev.  John  Taylor  to  offi¬ 
ciate  as  their  pastor.  He  was  the  first  . 
settled  Episcopalian  minister  here,  and  it 
is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  | 
permanent  establishment  of  Trinity  par-  ' 
ish  that  is  drawing  so  close. 

^Services  were  at  first  held  in  private  1 
houses  and  m  the  Court  House,  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  which  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Diamond,  where  the 
market  house  now  is. 

On  the  3d  day  of  September,  1805,  a  char¬ 
ter  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
constituting  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  then 
minister  of  the  parish,  Pressly  Nevill  and 
Samuel  Roberts,  the  wardens,  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Irish,  Joseph  Barker,  Jeremiah 
Barker,  Nathaniel  Richardson,  Nathaniel 
Bedford,  Oliver  Ormsby,  George  McGun- 
nigle,  George  Robinson,  Robert  Magee, 
Alexander  McLaughlin,  William  Cecil  and 
Joseph  Davis,  vestrymen,  a  corporation 
and  body  politic  by  the  name  of  the  Min¬ 
ister,  Church  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of 
Trinity  Church,  in  Pittsburg.” 

The  triangular  piece  of  ground  bounded 
by  Wood,  Liberty  street  and  Sixth  avenue, 
was  purchased  for  $400  and  the  “Round 
Church”  erected— a  brick  building  con¬ 
taining  42  high-backed  pews,  besides  a 
gallery.  This  building  was  the  original 
edifice  of  Trinity  Church.  Its  common 
title  “Round”  was  of  its  conforming  in  its 
shape  to  the  location  of  the  ground.  The 
cornerstone  of  this  church  was  laid  July 
1,  1805.  The  congregation  worshipped  in 
this  church  till  1823.  The  only  living  per¬ 
son  who  attended  this  old  “Round 
Church”  is  Mrs.  Judge  McCandless,  who 
is  now  aged  83. 

The  first  election  of  vestrymen  record¬ 
ed  in  the  early  minute  book  is  that  of 
Easter  Monday,  April  3.  1820.  Later  the 
wardens  were  chosen  from  among  then- 
number.  Oliver  Ormsby  and  Peter  Mow- 
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ry  were  the  wardens;  Morgan  NevIileT 
George  Poe,  Jr.,  Abner  Barker,  Abraham 
Long,  Jpseph  Davis,  Peter  Beard,  Charles 
_L.  Volz,  Walter  Forward,  Nathaniel 
Richardson,  Samuel  Roberts,  Thomas 
Cromwell  and  John  Reno,  the  vestrymen. 

Many  Rectors  Followed. 

Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  resigned  in  1818  and  the 
parish  had  for  a  time  only  occasional  ser¬ 
vices.  In  1821  the  ;Rev.  William  Thomp¬ 
son  was  called,  but  remained  less  than 
two  years.  When  he  left  again  there  was 
no  pastor.  During  this  time  Henry  Hop¬ 
kins,  then  a  young  lawyer,  acted  as  lay' 
reader  and  in  1824  entered  the  ministry. 
Under  his  guidance  (he  himself  made  the 
plans)  a  beautiful  edifice  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Trinity  Church,  and 
the  congregation  of  the  “Round”  Church 
removed  to  the  new  one  in  1825. 

This  building  was  consecrated  on  the 
12th  day  of  June,  1825,  by  Bishop  White, 
the  first  bishop  who  came  to  Pittsburg! 
The  building  was  then  incomplete,  for  the 
tower  was  not  built  till  1S27.  This  second 
Trinity  Church  wa$  torn  down  in  1870  to 
make  way  for  the  present  Trinity  Church. 
S.  C.  McCandless,  senior  warden,  and  C. 


Mi  Gorrrfly,  secretary, ~ait _ „„ 

ond  Trinity  Church  from  their  boyhood. 

Nearly  ail  of  Trinity’s  rectors  have  been 
called  elsewhere  to  higher  positions  of 
honor.  Mr.  Hopkins  in  1830  became  assist¬ 
ant  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  in  1832 
he  was  chosen  first  Bishop  of  Vermont. 
Dr.  Lpfold  followed  Mr.  Hopkins  and  re¬ 
mained  at  Trinity  18  years.  Dr.  Upold 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Indiana. 

Trinity  Church  has  many  beautiful  win¬ 
dows,  and  among  the  most  noticeable  are 
the  two  that  commemorate  these  bishops 
and  former  rectors. 


He  Went  to  Rome. 


Di .  I .  B.  Lyman  was  the  next  rector 
and  alter  12  years’  ministry  he  went  to 
Rome  to  build  up  a  congregation  in  that 

ifiEhCcy'  ifIe  afterward  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  C.  E.  Swope,  who 

assisted  Dr.  Lyman  for  two  years  pre- 
°,u s  ‘ 0  his  retirement,  became  rector  of 
Trinity.  In  1867,  on  his  resignation  to 
become  assistant  minister  at  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  the  Rev.  John  Scar- 
borough  became  Rev.  Swope’s  successor. 
He  was  rector  when  the  present  Trinity 
i  Church  was  consecrated.  He  is  now  Bish¬ 
op  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
four  former  rectors  who  became  bishops 
now  living.  Rev.  William  Hitchoock  fol¬ 
lowed  Rev.  Scarborough:  his  successor 
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THE  SECOND  TRINITY  CHURCH,  AS  DESIGNED  AND 

BISHOP  HOPKINS,  A,  D..  1825. 


was  Rev.  S.  Maxwell,  and  then  the  pres 
ent  incumbent,  Rev.  A.  W.  Arundel. 

The  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
present  Trinity  Church  was  an  eventful 
day  in  the  history  of  Trinity  parish.  Ac¬ 
commodations  were  provided  for  2,000  peo¬ 
ple,  yet  many  could  not  be  admitted.  The 
new  edifice  was  unornamented  save  for 
an  exquisite  floral  cross  on  the  altar, 
which  in  its  simple  beauty  was  much 
commented  on.  There  were  bishops  and 
clergymen  from  both  near  and  far  States. 
Rev.  Cornelius  E.  Swope,  D.  D.,  for  more 
than  six  years  rector  of  Trinity  parish, 
preached  the  consecration  sermon. 


The  Building  Committee  were  Messrs,  i 
John  H.  Shoenberger,  James  M.  Cooper 
and  Calvin  Adams,  assisted  by  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  Rev.  John  Scarborough. 


Pictures  of  Old  Rectors. 


In  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  are  pre¬ 
served  pictures  of  the  old  churches  and  the 
noted  divines  who  have  had  connection  in 
some  way  with  them.  There  the  benign 
face  of  Bishop  White,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  visited  Pittsburg 
in  1825,  can  be  seen,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Barrett 
Kerfoot,  D.  D.,  first  Bishop  of  Pittsburg, 
and  who  was  consecrated  in  Trinity 
Church  (the  second  one).  St.  Paul’s  Day, 
January  25,  1866.  He  died  July  10,  1881;  al¬ 
so  the  pictures  of  Dr.  Uphold,  Theo.  B. 
Lyman  and  John  Henry  Hopkins. 

The  first  pastor  of  Tinity  parish,  Rev. 
John  Taylor,  who  came  here  in  1797,  wa.s 
familiarly  called  “Father  Taylor.”  He 
was  noted  for  the  almanac  he  published 
for  many  years.  He  was  pastor  of  Trinity 
Church  for  more  than  20  years.  In  Rector 
Scarborough’s  sermon  of  October  3,  1869, 
at  the  farewell  services  in  old  Trinity 
Church,  he  states  that  “Father  Taylor’’ 


lived  till  1838.  On  August  10  he  wasTifiTecl 
by  lightning  at  Shenangro,  Mercer  county 
There  he  now  rests  with  nothing  to  mark 
his  grave. 

Ti  inity  Church  has  now  free  pews  and 
morning  and  evening  services.  Prior  to 
1892  Trinity  Church  had  the  old  plan  of 
renting  the  pews.  John  H.  Shoenberger 
m  his  will  left  $100,000  in  trust  to  this 
church  when  it  should  become  a  free 
church,  and  have  morning  and  evening 
services.  The  charter  of  the  Trinity 
Church  was  amended  by  the  courts  so 
that  the  church  could  meet  the  regula¬ 
tions  required  to  receive  Mr.  Shoenber 
ger’s  bequest. 

List  of  Pew  Holders, 


A  list  of  the  original  pewholders  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  of  September  1,  1821,  as  given 
in  the  early  minute  book  may  interest 
many  people  of  to-day.  The  list  is- 
Christopher  Cowan,  Abraham  Long,  Dr. 
Peter  Mowry,  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr., 
Oliver  Ormsby,  Morgan  Neville,  George 
Poe,  Jr.,  Abner  Barker,  Nathaniel  Rich¬ 
ardson,  David  McGunnegle,  Joseph  Bar¬ 
clay,  Peter  Beard,  Samuel  Kingston,  John 
H.  Hopkins,  Thomas  Ennochs,  Esq.,  Mary 
Cecil,  George  Shiras,  Mrs.  Kerwin  and 
J.  Lightner,  Thomas  Barlow,  Charles  L. 
Volz,  Samuel  Roberts,  Jr.,  John  Burke’ 
Sarah  Mark  and  Sarah  Domeler,  Wm’ 
Fearns  and  Robert  Towne,  Mrs.  Collins' 
John  Craig,  William  Arthurs,  Charles 
Reno  and  Austin  Drury,  Mrs.  Gregg 
David  Holmes,  Arnold  Eichbaum,  James 
R.  Butler,  John  L.  Glaser,  John  Reno 
John  R.  McNickle,  Joseph  Davis,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Muller,  Sayland  and  Brown  Dr  S 
R.  Holmes  and  A.  L.  Kerr,  Alexander 
Glass,  Ralph  Pittock,  George  Connelly 
Mrs.  Patterson,  Walter  Forward,  Robert 
Elder  and  James  Rutter. 
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•  ••>  1  gNiifcil%i  li  j>  1  i  ■! 

REUNION  OF 


PROGENY  OF  COMMON  ANCESTORS 
MEET  TO  BECOME  ACQUAINTED . 


All  Are  Descendants  of  Westmore¬ 
land  County  Pioneers  Who  Settled 
at  Derry  in  1772— Family  Repre¬ 
sented  by  Scions  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  Dakota,  and  from  Mich¬ 
igan  to  Georgia— The  Family  As¬ 
sociation  Incorporated. 

Members  of  the  Boyd  family  and  their 
connections  monopolized  the  Hotel  Boyer 
yesterday  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 
others  who  were  not  descendants  of  John 
and  Mary  Fulton  Boyd.  There  were  per¬ 
haps  100  of  the  Boyd  family  connection 
all  able  to  trace  their  lineage  to  the  said 
John  and  Mary  as  their  ancestors. 

John  and  Mary  Fulton  Boyd,  with  their 
two  sons,  John  and  James,  settled  in 
Westmoreland  county  in  1772,  near  where 
the  town  of  Derry  now  is.  When  the  set¬ 
tlement  became  a  village,  the  name  of 
the  old  Derry,  in  Ireland,  from  near  which 
they  originally  came,  was  perpetuated  by 
adopting  that  name.  The  elder  Boyd  was 

one  of  the  organizers  of  the1Pr®s^tTder 
church  at  Derry,  and  served  as  an  elder 
for  years.  Three  of  his  sons  became  min¬ 
isters  of  the  church;  several  of  his 
descendants  have  since  done  so,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  connection  are  now  active  In 
the  ministry,  and  to  this  day  the  most  of 
the  tribe  are  Presbyterians  of  one  or  the 
other  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  f; aith. 

The  idea  of  forming  an  association,  and 
of  holding  reunions,  originated  with  M. 
Hill  Is  Boyd,  in  1880,  when  he  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Freeport,  Pa.  The  first  family  re¬ 
union  was  held  at  Beaver,  In  1881.  Meet 
ingis  were  held  every  two  years  thereaf¬ 
ter,  and  in  1890  the  association  was 
charterd  as  “a  corporation  not,  for  profit, 
under  the  law's  of  Ohio,  the  meeting  of 
that  year  being  held  at  Marion,  where 
several  members  of  the  kindred  live. 

The  ramifications  of  the  families  con¬ 
nected  by  blood  to  the  common  ancestors, 
now  number  many  hundred,  and  they  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States ;  as 
far  West  as  Dakota,  East  as  far  as 
Massachusetts,  North  as  far  as  Michigan 
and  South  to  Georgia.  The  meetings  are 
characterized  by  social  reunions,  reading 
of  historical  narratives  •  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  inter-relationships  of  members 
of  the  family,  devotional  exercises  ana 

Tlhe  "first  business  session  was  held  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  and  the  second  last 
nlghti  In  the  evening  the  parlors  of  the 
hotel  were  crowded  with  Boyds,  Wilsons, 
Smiths.  Browns,  Cathcarts,  Negleys,  Mil¬ 
lers  Robertsons,  Henrys,  biddings,  Kem- 
pers,  Da  rison  b  Graffs,  Nobles  _and  others. 

Wktlix, 


’lthfere'  Mere  great  gnan'dsire-s  of  four  score, 
gretlt  granddamcs,  granddames,  mat¬ 
rons,  sweet  -fabed  girls,  chubby-faced  boys 
and  tender  infants.  All  bore  In  their  daces 
strong  evidences  of  Scotch-Irish  blood, 
vigorous  and  hardy-looking  men;  kindly- 
looking  spectacled  grandmothers,  fair- 
haired  girls  and  manly-looking  boys.  They 
were  having  a  good  time  chatting  with 
each  other  of  former  reunions,  inquiring 
about  ancestors,  or  deploring  the  absence 
of  members. 

A  large  number  of  the  men  bearing 
the  name  of  Boyd  are  preachers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  There  were  physicians  and 
lawyers,  teachers  and  merchants,  hus¬ 
bandmen  and  .meolianics. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  corporation 
Is  to  see  that  suitable  memorials  are 
erected  to  the  members  of  the  connection; 
that  'their  exploits  and  achievements  are 
recorded,  and  that  those  who,  from  mis¬ 
fortune  or  other  cause  need  assistance,  are 
cared  for  in  comfort.  The  idea  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  who  paid  much  attention  to 
keeping  a  history  of  their  lineage.  The 
factor  relied  upon  to  hold  the  organiza¬ 
tion  together,  and  to  draw  the  members 
to  the  meetings  biennially.  Is  the  social 
intercourse  which  attends  them.  The 
meeting  will  continue  to-day  and  this 
evening.  v  y 


:  GATHERING  OF  CLANS. 

KirWHU  -  ET.I.IOTT  D  ESCES HANTS’ 
TW  BNTTE7J  II  Y  B  A  R  • 


Ov*r  200  Representatives  of  the  Fain- 

jj 

ily  Med  in  HuHou  GL,over*bxercixe> 


of  Interest  to 
ciety  Events. 


Old  anil  Young— So- 


An  intensely  interesting  social  event  of 
yesterday  was  -he  family  gathering  of 
those  two  grand  old  families,  the  Elliotts 
and  the  Euwers.  It  was  their  twentieth  i 
reunion  and  more  than  200  men.  women 
and  children  of  the  clan  gathered  n  Hul- 
ton  gro vs  and  donned  the  red  and  green 
ribbon  badge.  The  day  was  begun  by  a 
general  handshake  and  a  hearty  welcome 
to  any  new  members. 

Not  less  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
ever  toe  dinner  that  followed,  for  tho  fam  ¬ 
ily  is  famed  among  other  things  for  its 
skill  hi  culinary  science  A  group  photo- 
graph  was  taken  immediately  aferj  with 
the  trees  and  grasses  of  tho  hlllisldsflfor.a 
background.  Then  followed  addresses, 
songs  and  history,  and  a  delightfully  In¬ 
formal  business  meeting.  "The  Dinner" 
was  the  toast  lo  which  Mr.  J.  JR.  Mot  Jail, 


the  pres i'clen l  and  wit  of  tha  clan.'  respohti- 

mn y, ,Kel' nedy  spokL'  of  the  school- 
ma.  amt  of  the  contingency  ami  a  merry 
r.uue.-t  for  those  who  tire  or  have  been 
engaged  m  that,  profession  to  present 
themselves  was  responded  to  by  34  women 
and  men.  Mrs.  Lfllian  McCall  Stoiiei 
reunk<nSbnght  httls  speech  about  previous 

-V*16  ^rst  was  lle!cl  at  Millerstown.  al- 
teenL  *£uartei*  of  a  century  ago  and.  six- 
t  ho  answered  to  the  roll  call  then 

5,ere  present  at  yesterday’s  gatherin'*- 
luey  were  Mrs.  Nancy  Kennedy,  Mr.  am5' 
x  '?•  £•  s-.  McCall.  Mrs.  Elisai  McLean 
»A^anT^  -‘.  McLean,  Mrs.  Kate  Stew- 

cob  tt  win’  McLSln>  Mr-  and  Mrs.  Ja- 
Mrt  imr  Mrs.  Luella  Kennedy, 

min  ^-cLmeoIn  Kins.  Mrs.  Lillian  Mc- 
<  ail  htofiel,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wise,  Mis 
Mrs.  Emma.  Crawford,  Mrs 
AuemR°&a‘  Mrs-  Margaret  Howe, 
ntr  T.mXi-  ai,'e  descendants  of  Jane  Elli- 
tiiw.  v"  cr  thr.mgn  whose  marriage  to 

unit«’CUT^  111  ]  the  twc  families  wero 
ihiio  VoTl'.G  wea!hpr  S'011  has  smiled  upon 
these  rei.n.ons.  for  a  sunshiny  had  has 
been  allotted  to  every  cne.  with  the  ex- 

£rr?.V nrbs °I  fl,ve  alJ  have  been  held  in  the 
Rt bunds,  and  orchards  about  the  Spring- 
dale  home  of  “Uncle  Jake'  Walter,  the 
secretary  of  the  Allegheny  county  Repub- 
llcfP  committee.  Gut  so  large  have  the 
gatherings  now  grown  that  for  the  last 
two  years  they  have  been  held  in  Hulton 
Another  witty  little  address  was 
by  Miss  Thompson,  a  popular  edu- 
catoi  of  Springdale.  Others  who  took 
an  active  part  m- the  festivities  were  At¬ 
torney  W)  H.  Ellis.  Rev.  Kessler.  Rev 
Eeyson  Dr.  McGarry  of  Braddock  and 
Hr.  Latham  o).  the  East  End.  The  offi- 
cers  tor  the  next  year  are:  Mr.  R.  S. 
McCall  of  Ja.rentuni.  president:  Mr.  Jacob 
Walter,  vice-president;  Miss  Nannie  Mc¬ 
Lean,  secretary,  and  Attorney  Kennedy 
treasurer  and  historian. 

The  Olympian  contests,  with  James  D. 
Glover, as  emgniatist,  created  a  great 
«®al  ot  merriment,  and  the  day  ended 
enjoyabi.c  for  all  the  little  people,  ex- 
cept  t-ycar-old  Marie  Aber,  who,  while 
entering:  into  the  fun  with  all  the  aban¬ 
don  01  childhood,  early  in  the  day  re- 
.  ceived  a  fall  and  was  carried  home  with 
a  broken  limb, 

The  distinguish. r".  guests  of  the  occasion 
X\elJu  V\iI,cam  the  oldest  member 

of  tbeiKlliott.  tamily.  aged  77.  and  A.  D. 
Elliott,  who  is  a  little  younger.  Greet¬ 
ing  were  received  from  different  clansmen 
m  \  ariot.s  part  of  the  United  States  and 
among  them  was  one  from  tvilllam  A. 
Acer  of  Omaha,  Neb  ,  who  is  i  ' y  four- 

siioie  years  of  age.  Among  i  names 
added  to  the  family  by  matrimonial  alli- 
l  oodsids.  Curry.  Rambo,  Means, 
Wak afield  and  others. 


ONE  CENTURY  AGO. 

Entertaining  Story  of  a  Trip  to 
Pittsburg  Pack  in  1796. 


JOURNEY  OVER  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


A  Graphic  Ten  Picture  of  the  Sectiou  and 
Its  Early  Settlers. 


PROPHECY  THAT  IS  BEING  FULFILLED 


I  (Translated  from  the  German  for  The  Dispatch.) 

The  following  interesting  letter  was 
written  100  years  ago  by  Eric  Bollman 
to  his  brother,  Lewis  Bollman,  grand¬ 
father  of  H.  L.  Bollman,  of  this  city: 

PITTSBURG,  Aug.  9,  1796. 

From  Cumberland  we  have  journeyed 
over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  hi  company 
with  General  Irwin,  of  Baltimore,  who 
i  owns  some  50,000  acres  in  this  vicinity. 

1  1  be  mountains  are  not  so  high  and  not  so 
unproductive  as  I  had  imagined  them  to 
b(*.  Several  points  are  rocky  and  barren, 
such  as  the  Laurel  Ridge,  but  even  this 
with  proper  attention  and  European  culti¬ 
vation  could  be  made  productive.  There 
are  proportionately  few  such  ranges  as 
this,  and  for  the  greater  part,  the  mount¬ 
ains  are  covered  with  fine  timber. 

We  spent  the  first  night  at  West  Port. 
Up  to  this  point,  at  the  proper  seasons, 
the  Potomac  is  navigable  and  could  be 
made  so  quite  a  distance  further.  But 
even  in  the  present  state  the  land  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Monongahela,  which  is  naviga¬ 
ble  and  flows  into  the  Ohio,  is  but  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  60  miles. 

The  road  is  not  in  a  bad  condition  and 
could  be  made  most  excellent.  This  will, 
without  doubt,  be  accomplished  just  as 
soon  as  the  country  is  sufficiently  inhab¬ 
ited,  since  there  is  no  nearer  way  to  reach 
the  Western  waters. 

The  next  day  we.  dined  with  Mr.  M.  Mc- 
Cartin,  still  higher  up  in  the  mountains. 
There  are  many  settlements  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  We  were  entertained  in  a  beautiful, 
cool,  roomy  house,  surrounded  by  oat 
fields  and  rich  meadows,  where  the  sound 
of  the  bells  told  that  cattle  were  pastur¬ 
ing  near  by.  We  dined  from  delicate 
china,  had  good  knives,  good  forks,  spoons 
and  other  utensils.  Our  hostess,  a  bright, 
handsome,  healthy  woman,  waited  upon 
us.  After  dinner,  a  charming  feminine 
guest  arrived  on  horseback;  a  young  girl 
from  the  neighboring  farm,  of  perhaps  15 
years  of  age,  with  such  bashful  eyes  and 
such  rosy  cheeks,  so  lovely  and  attractive  ■ 
in  manner  that  even  Coopley,  our  good 
mathematician,  could  not  restrain  his  ad¬ 
miration. 


The  Backwoods  of  America. 

This  is  the  “backwoods”  of  America, 

I  which  the  Philadelphian  is  pleased  to  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  rough  wilderness— while  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  in  Westphalia,  in 
the  whole  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  no¬ 
where,  is  there  a  cottage  to  be  found, 
which,  taking  all  things  together  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  inhabitant,  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  one  of  which  X  have  just 

written.  ,  ,.  „ 

Four  miles  from  this  we  reached  the 
Glades,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feat-  1 
ures  of  these  mountains  and  this  land. 
These  are  broad  stretches  of  land  or 
many  thousand  acres,  covered  with  dense 
forests;  bevond  this  there  is  not  a  tree 
to  be  found,  but  the  ground  is  covered 
knee-deep  with  grass  and  herbs,  where 
both  the  botanist  and  the  cattle  And  de¬ 
licious  food.  Many  hundred  head  of  cattle 
are  driven  yearly,  from  the  South  Branch 
and  other  surrounding  places,  and  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  the  people  who  live 
here.  What  can  be  the  cause  ot  this 
strange  phenomenon!  One  can  only  sup¬ 
pose  that  at  one  time  these  glades  were 
1  covered  with  timber,  which,  overthrown 
bv  a  mighty  hurricane,  gradually  dried 
and  fell  into  decay.  But.  it  would  take 
too  long  to  give  the  many  reasons  and 
arguments  both  for  and  against  this  sup- 

position.  _ 

Only  lately  have  the  Indians  ceased  rov¬ 
ing  in  this  vicinity;  which  has  done  much 
to  delay  its  cultivation,  but  now  it  is 
being  cleared  quite  rapidly,  and  in  a  short 
time  will,  without  doubt,  become  a  fine 
place  for  pasturage.  We  spent  the  sec¬ 
ond  night  with  one  named  Boyle,  an  old 
Hollander.  Early  the  next  morning  we 
could  hear  the  howling  of  a  wolf  in  the 
forest. 

Specimen  of  the  Perfect  Man. 

We  breakfasted  with  Tim  Friend,  a 
hunter,  who  lived  six  miles  further  on. 
If  ever  Adam  existed  he  must  have  look¬ 
ed  as  this  Tim  Friend.  I  never  saw  such 
an  illustration  of  perfect  manhood. 
Large,  strong  and  brawny;  every  limb 
in  magnificent  proportion,  energy  in  every 
movement  and  strength  in  every  muscle 
his  appearance  was  the  expression  of 
manly  independence,  contentment  and  in- 
telli°-ence  His  conversation  satisfied  the 
expectations  which  it  awakened^  With 
gray  head,  60  years  old.  40  of  which  he 
had  lived  in  the  mountains,  and  of  an 
observing  mind,  he  cguld  not  find  it  dif 
ficult  to  agreeably  entertain  people  who 
wished  for  information.  He  is  a  hunter 
bv  profession.  WTe  had  choice  venison  for 
breakfast,  and  there  were  around  the 
house  and  near  by  a  great  number  of 
deers,  bears,  panthers,  etc.  I  cannot  ab¬ 
stain  from  believing  that  the  manly  ef¬ 
fort  which  must  be  put  forth  in  the  hunt, 
the  boldness  which  it  requires,  the  keen 
observation  which  it  encourages,  the  dex¬ 
terity  and  activity  which  are  necessary 
to  its  success,  act  together  more  forcibly 
for  the  development  of  the  physical  and 
mental  strength  than  any  other  occupa- 
!  tlon.  Agriculture  and  cattle-raising,  in 
'  their  beginning  produce  careless  customs 
and  indolence;  the  mental  faculties  re 
main  weak,  the  ideas  limited,  and  the 
jy^igLg-jj_j3ition.  without  counterpoise,  ex¬ 
travagant.  Therefore  we  admire  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  penetration  of  the  North  Amer¬ 


ican  Indian,  his  sublime  eloquence  and 
heroic  spirit  in  contrast  to  the '  Asiatic 
j  shepherd,  from  whom  we  receive  only 
simple  Arabic  fables.  The  man,  of  what¬ 
ever  color  he  may  .be,  is  always  that 
which  the  Irresistible  influence  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings  has  formed  him.  We  left  our 
noble  hunter  and  his  large,  attractive 
family  unwillingly  and  followed  a  road¬ 
way  to  Duncard's  Bottom,  on  Cheat 
river. 

Adventure  AVIth  Settlers. 

We  had  ridden  along  uneventfully  for 
about  two  hours.  I  was  in  advance,  when 
Joseph,  who  rode  behind  me,  cried:  “Take 
care,  sir.  Take  care.  There  is  a  rattle¬ 
snake.”  It  lay  upon  the  road  and  my 
horse  had  almost  stepped  upon  it,  which 
would  have  proved  a  disastrous  thing. 
Joseph,  a  good  active  fellow,  sprang  In¬ 
stantly  from  his  horse  in  order  to  kill  it. 
The  snake  disappeared  in  the  bushes  and 
rattled.  It  sounded  so  exactly  like  the 
noise  of  a  grasshopper  that  I  did  not  think 
it  could  be  anything  else.  Joseph  armed 
himself  with  a  stout  stick  and  heavy 
stone,  followed  the  snake,  found  it,  and 
killed  it,  but  then  jumped  quickly  back, 
for  he  saw  close  by  another  rattlesnake, 
which  had  colled  itself  and  was  ready  to 
spring  at  him.  He  hurried  back  again  and 
killed  the  second.  They  were  3  1-2  feet 
long  and  nine  inches  in  circumference,  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  body;  one  had 
nine  rattles  and  the  other  five.  W'e  ex¬ 
amined  the  poisonous  fangs,  took  the  rat¬ 
tles  with  us  and  hung  the  bodies  on  a 
tree.  I  had  thought  until  now  that  the 
principle  of  life  was  as  stubborn  in  a 
snake  as  in  an  eel,  but  found  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment  that  a  alight  blow  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  it  in  this  dangerous  speci¬ 
men.  Other  observations  touching  upon 
natural  history  I  must  keep  for  future 
discussion. 

W>  dined  at  Duncard's  Bottom,  crossed 

the  cheat  river  in  afternoon,  r*0ch.d 
tho  Monongahela,  Valley,  spent  the  night 
arTer^  comfortable  biocKnouse  with 
Mr.  Zlnn,  and  arrived  the  next  day  at 
Morgantown,  on  the  Monongaheia.  W'e 
spent  a  day  and  a  half  here  and  were 
pleasantly  entertained  by  Mr.  Reeder  and 
William  M.  Clary,  and  received  much 
information,  especially  concerning'  sugar, 
maple  trees  and  sugar  making.  From 
Morgantown  we  went  to  the  mouth  of 
George  creek,  Fayette  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  As  it  was  afternoon  when  we 
leached  here  we  were  overtaken  by  night 
and  compelled  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
small  blockhouse  with  Mr.  McFarlain 
W'e  found  Mr.  McFarlain  a  respectable, 
intelligent  farmer,  surrounded  as  usual, 
by  a  large  and  happy  family. 

Admired  the  Hospitality. 

Directly  after  our  arrival  the  table  was 
set,  around  which  the  entire  family  as¬ 
sembled.  This  appears  to  be  the  usual 
custom  in  the  United  States  with  all  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  in  some  measure  in  good  cir¬ 
cumstances.  One  of  the  women,  usually 
the  prettiest,  has  the  honor  of  presiding 
at  table.  There  were  good  table  appoint¬ 
ments,  fine  china,  and  the  simple  feast 
was  served  with  the  same  ceremony  as  in 
the  most  fashionable  society  of  Philadel-  i 
phia.  Never.  I  believe,  was  there  in  any  I 
place  more  equality  than  in  this.  Strang-  I 
ers  who  come  at  this  time  of  day  at  once 
enter  the  family  circle.  This  "was  the  I 
case  with  us.  Mr.  McFarlain  told  us 


much  about  his  farm  and  the  misfortunes 
with  which  he  struggled  when  he  first  cul¬ 
tivated  the  place  upon  which  he  now 
lives.  He  has  lived  here  30  years,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  Is  here  very  unusual, 
because  the  adventure  loving  nature,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wish  to  better  their  con- 
tion  and  the  opportunity,  has  led  many 
people  to  wander  from  place  to  place. 

“But,”  said  Mr.  McFarlain,  when  we 
made  this  observation,  “I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  there  was  truth  in  the  saying,  ‘A 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.’  With  labor 
and  industry  I  have  at  last  succeeded,  and 
can  still  work  as  well  as  my  sons." 

“Oh,”  said  his  wife,  a  jolly  woman,  “he 
does  not  do  much.  The  most  he  does  is 
to  go  around  and  look  at  the  work.” 

“Bet  him,  let  him,”  interrupted  the 
,  daughter,  an  energetic,  pretty  girl  of  per- 
]  haps  17  years,  who  was  serving  the  cof¬ 
fee.  “He  worked  hard  when  he  was 
young.”  And  no  girl  of  finer  education 
could  have  said  it  with  more  charming 
naivete  or  with  the  appearance  of  more 
unaffected  love. 

After  the  evening  meal  the  eldest  son 
showed  us  to  our  bed-room.  “Shall  I 
close  the  window?”  said  he.  ”1  usually 
sleep  here  and  always  leave  it  open;  it 
does  not  harm  me,  and  Dr.  Franklin  ad¬ 
vises  it." 


I 


Was  an  Intelligent  Farmer. 

The  next  morning  when  we  came  down 
we  found  the  old  farmer  sitting  on  the 
porch  reading  a  paper.  Upon  the  table  lay 
“Morse’s  Geography,”  “The  Beauty  of 
the  Stars,”  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and 
other  good  books.  I  have  entered  into 
particularsi-in  my  description  of  this  fam¬ 
ily,  because  we  were  then  only  five  miles 
from  the  hon  e  of  Gallatin  ,  where  the 
people  are  too  of  ten  represented  as  rough, 
uncultured,  good  for-nothings.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  that  all  families 
here  are  not  as  this,  yet  it  is  something 
to  find  a  family  such  as  this,  living  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains,  300  miles  from 
the  sea  coast.  We  called  upon  Mr.  Galla¬ 
tin,  but  did  not  find  him  at  home.  Geneva 
is  a  little  place,  but  lately  settled,  at  the 
junction  of  George  creek  and  the  Monon- 
gahela. 

From  here  we  went  to  Uniontown,  the 
capital  of  Fayette  county,  where  we  saw 
excellent  land  and  Redstone  creek.  We 
dined  the  following  day  in  Bedstone  or 
Brownsville;  journeyed  to  Washington, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  and  arrived  the  following  day  in 
Pittsburg. 

Of  this  city  and  its  magnificent  situ¬ 
ation  between  two  mighty  rivers,  the 
Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny,  I  shall 
write  you  another  time.  From  the  win¬ 
dow  where  I  now  sit,  I  have  a  View  of  the 
first  named  river,  a  half  a  mile  long. 
It  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  in  London. 
The  bank  on  this  side  is  high,  but  hori¬ 
zontal  and  level,  covered  with  short  grass, 
such  as  the  sheep  love,  which  reminds 
me  of  the  rock  at  Brighthelmstein.  It  is 
bordered  with  a  row  of  locust  trees.  The 
bank  on  the  other  side  is  a  chain  of  hills, 
thickly  shaded  with  oak  and  walnut  trees. 
The  river  flows  quietly  and  evenly.  Boats 
are  going  hack  and  forth;  even  now  one  is 
coming,  ladep  with  hides  from  Illinois. 
The  people  on  board  are  wearing  clothes 
made  of  w'oolen  bed  blankets.  They  are 
laughing  and  singing  after  the  manner 
of  the  French,  yet  so  red  as  Indians,  and 
4  .c CUdKUPjyiftWf  ~v'r 
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almost  the  antipodes  of  theiV  fatherland 
,  From  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  it 
is  1,200  miles  and  3,000  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  How  enormous!  How 
beautiful  it  is  to  see  the  dominion  of  free¬ 
dom  and  common  sense  established.  To 
see  in  these  grand  surroundings  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  good  principle  and  the  struggle 
toward  a  more  perfect  life;  to  admire  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  as  it  works  toward  a 
great  plan,  which  seems  to  be  in  relation 
to  the  great  plan  which  nature  itself  has 
followed,  and  at  last  to  anticipate  by  a 
secret  feeling,  the  future  greatness  and 
prosperity  which  lies  before  this  growings 
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AN  OLD  LANDMARK. 


The  Batten  Homestead  on  Chartiers 


Creek  Being  Torn  Down. 


The  Batten  homestead,  on  Chartiers 
creek,  which  was  built  over  100  years  ago, 
and  is  probably  the  oldest  house  in  Char¬ 
tiers  valley,  is  being  torn  down.  It  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Dr.  Batten  and  his  wife,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Henry  Ingram,  for  whom 
the  town  of  Ingram  was  named,  until  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Since  then  the  Battens  have  lived  in  a 
frame  house  in  the  rear  of  the  ruins,  and 
have  contemplated  rebuilding  inside  of  the 
,ld  shell  until  the  contractor  assured  them 
yiat  it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous, 
jrhe  walls  are  now  being  torn  down  and  a 
jmodern  structure  will  be  erected  on  the 
tame  site. 
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OK  TIE  SOUTH*. 


Buildings  That  Date  Back  to  the 


Days  When"  Pittsburg  Was 
Not  Even  a  Name. 

JOHN  ORMSBY’S  BIG  GRANT. 


Took  Land  in  Payment  for  Services 
Rendered  on  the  Field. 


BRADDOCK’S  COMMISSARYGENERAL 


[)id  Taverns  the  Stages  Used  to  Make  the 
Starting  and  Stopping  Places. 


GRAVE  OP  A  PUBLIC-SPIRITED  CITIZEN 


[Written  for  The  Dispatch.] 

No  section  of  the  city  is  more  replete 
with  places  of  local  historical  note  than 
the  Southside.  A  century  ago  all  this 
district  was  owned  by  John  Ormsby,  an 
officer  in  the  Eriglish-American  army. 
The  name  of  Ormsby  is  familiar  to  resi- 

jorough  are  named  after  this  gallant 
>ld  war  horse. 

John  Ormsby  was  the  Commissary 
General  of  Braddock's  army  during  its 
lisastrous  campaign  down  the  Mononga- 
lela  river  in  1755.  At  the  close  of  the 
pvar  in  1763  he  received  a  grant  of  land 
n  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pitt  in  considera- 
ion  of  services  rendered. 

John  Ormsby  came  to  Fort  Pitt  shortly 
ifter  the  close  of  the  French  and  In- 
iian  War,  and  took  up  his  residence  on 
Water  street,  near  the  Monongahela 
House.  At  that  time  the  name  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  was  not  given  to  the  town.  A  few 
log  cabins  and  sheds  constituted  the  set¬ 
tlement  built  around  old  Fort  Duquesne. 
He  started  a  ferry  across  the  Mononga¬ 
hela,  opposite  his  house,  and  from  the 
old  ’accounts  he  did  considerable  busi- 
ness.  « 

Secured  a  Valuable  Estate. 

John  Ormsby’ s  titlh  covered  all  the  land 
from  the  Southside  end  of  the  present 
Point  Bridge  to  about  Thirtieth  street, 
and  extended  from  low-water  mark  on 
the  Monongahela  river  a  mile  or  more 
hack  into  the  country.  All  the  present 
borough  of  Allentown,  Beltzhoover,  etc 
are  included  in  the  old  estate,  which  is 
worth  to-day  many  millions  of  dollars. 
At  Mr.  Ormsby’s  death  the  farm  was 
ivided  into  sections,  each  of  his  eight 
hildren  receiving  an  equal  portion.  Of 
hese  children,  seven  were  daughters.  The 
ne  son  was  named  Oliver,  after  whom 
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<Mt.  Oliver  was  -named.  Several  of  the 
daughters  married  sons  of  General  1  tul¬ 
ips,  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  city’s  history 
military  men  were  frequent  visitors  to 
Ft.  Pitt.  A  number  of  officers  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  fort  at  the  Point,  and  their  . 
brother  officers  held  similar  places  in  i 
forts  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  In  the  con¬ 
stant  visits  between  the  officers  the  sons 
of  General  Philips  met  the  daughters  of 
General  Ormsby,  and  as  a  result  several 
matches  were  made.  In  this  way  the 
Philips  family  became  connected  with 
IPittsburg’s  old  settlers.  General  Anson 
Philips  was  an  officer  under  AVashlngton 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Sarah  street  and  Mary  street  are  called 
after  Miss  Sarah  .Ormsby  and  Miss  Mary 
Ormsby,  both  of  whom  married  members 
of  the  Philips  family. 

The  Old  Ormsby  Homestead. 

Part  of  the  old  Ormsby  homestead  is 
still  standing  at  the  head  of  Twenty-sev¬ 
enth  street.  It  has  been  much  changed, 
however,  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

A  notable  Southside  landmark  is  the 
old  Farmers’  Hotel,  on  Carson  street,  be¬ 
tween  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets.  At 
this  hostelry  the  stages  and  wagons  used 
to  load  and  unload.  Carson  street  was 
then  called  the  Washington  (Pa.)  and 
Pittsburg  turnpike,  as  the  road  led  to 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  from  that  point 
connected  with  the  great  national  pike 
by  a  branch  road.  As  the  old  Jefferson 
College  was  then  located  in  Canonsburg, 
on  the  pike,  the  busses  were  tilled  with 
happy,  pretty  misses  off  for  their  “school¬ 
in’,  ’’  and  the  old  road  used  to  ring  with 
their  merry  voices.  An  odd  character 
named  Beisel  used  to  run  the  Pioneer  and 
Express  Fast  Line.  Another  line  was 
operated  under  the  name  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  Line,  and  many  were  the  races  the 
rival  busses  ran  wherever  they  encoun¬ 
tered  each  other  on  the  road  and  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  going  the  same  way.  It  was 
a  spirited  and  enlivening  scene  to  see 
the  two  coaches,  with  their  eight  pranc¬ 
ing  sceeds,  come  thundering-  into  old  Bir¬ 
mingham  borough,  the  drivers  flourishing 
whips  and  yelling  like  demons,  and  the 
passengers  with  heads  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  breathless  with  excitement,  and 
wondering  whether  they  would  ever  get 
out  of  their  cages  alive. 

Bars  In  the  Old  Taverns. 

The  bar  was  a  very  peculiar  feature 
of  the  old  taverns,  and  suffers  much  by 
eomparison  with  the  magnificent  and  well- 
equipped  bars  of  the  present  day.  The 
old-time  bar  was  really  a  cage  in  one 
corner  of  the  hotel  office  room.  A  coun¬ 
ter  surmounted  by  a  high  latticed  rail¬ 
ing.  with  a  small  opening  in  it.  greeted 
the  purchaser  when  he  presented  himself 
for  stimulants.  The  barkeeper  handed 
him  the  liquor  through  the  pigeon  hole, 
and  after  the  drink  was  poured  out  the 
barkeeper  would  take  his  seat  out  among 
the  guests  and  chime  in  with  stories  of 
the  stage  coaches,  or  whatever  was  up¬ 
permost  In  the  people's  mind. 

A  similar  tavern  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
present  Smithfield  street  bridge.  It  was 
la  famous  hostelry  in  its  day  and  an  im- 
jportant  stopping  place  for  the  stages, 
(both  from  Pittsburg  and  Brownstown. 
The  tavern  was  a  massive  building  of 
Ihuge  cut  stones  and  had  a  big  veranda 
jon  the  second  story  front.  From  this 
elevated  perch  campaign  speakers  and 
lioquacious  orators  were  wont  to  en- 
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multitudes  -  p  n .  t  h  e  r  e  cl  ~  h  e  I  o  w 
wl.b  their  eloquence  and  sagacity. 

A  Famous  Old  Pump. 

Close  to  the  hotel  was  a  big  pump 
made  out  of  a  single  log.  Water  of  the 
purest  quality  issued  from  this  cumbrous 
appliance  and  was  caught  in  a  capacious 
dipper  that  held  about  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  washbasin.  The  thirsty  trav¬ 
elers  used  to  quaff  copious  draughts  of 
the  refreshing  spring  water  from  this 
i  dipper  and  never  tired  of  singing  the 
praises  of  the  tavern’s  big  pump.  The 
spring  is  now  no  more,  and  the  old  tav¬ 
ern  is  supplanted  by  the  depot  of  the 
Panhandle  Railroad. 

The  old  hostelry  was  a  favorite  place 
for  the  members  of  the  Pittsburg  bar, 
and  some  of  Pittsburg's  most  eminent 
jurists  and  merchants  used  to  visit  the 
place  regularly. 

Another  old  inn  famous  in  the  olden 
days  is  the  one  yet  standing  in  Tem- 
peranceville,  and  a  familiar  sight  to  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  West  End  cars.  It  is  al¬ 
most  a  fac  simile  of  the  old  hotel  that 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  Monongahelu 
bridge. 

An  obj’ect  of  much  historical  interest 
on  the  Southside  is  the  monument  to  Dr 
Nathaniel  Bedford,  at  the  head  of 
Twelfth  street.  The  stone  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  a  place  in  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  graveyard,  which  occupied  the 
spot,  and  was  erected  by  CaptEin  Bed¬ 
ford's  Masonic  brethren,  who  conducted 
the  funeral.  Captain  Bedford  was  an  il- 
lustrious  .citizen  of  old  Birmingham  bor¬ 
ough,  which  was  incorporated  in  the. 
early  “forties.” 

Donated  the  Soutliside  Market. 

He  laid  out  the  l^orough,  and  donated 
the  square  on  which  the  present  South- 
side  market  stands,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  ground  could  only  -be  used  for  pub¬ 
lic  purposes.  For  a  long  time  after  this, 
gift  was  made  the  square  was  known 
as  Bedford  square.  Bedford  street  on 
the  Southside  commemorates  the  name" 
of  Birmingham’s  public-spirited  citizen. 

Another  historic  mark  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  was  the  big  elm  tree 
that  used  to  stand  on  the  hill  near  Twen¬ 
tieth  street,  and  under  whose  branches 
the  French  officers  and  the  Indian  chiefs 
held  council.  This-  tree  was  ctestroved  by 
a  storm  in  the  early  “fifties.”  On  the 
bark  were  carved  the  names  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  officers  who  held  the  council 
of  war. 

Just  below  this  tree  Smoky  Hollow  was 
located.  All  old  Southsiders  remember 
Smoky  Hollow,  that  commenced  at  Sev¬ 
enteenth  street  ,  and  ran  diagonally  down 
to  the  river.  Through  this  hollow  a  run 
took,  its  course.  Where  the  Humboldt 
schoolhouse  now  stands  the  hollow  .was 
25  feet  deep.  All  this  has  been  filled  up. 
The  virulence  of  the  great  cholera  epi¬ 
demic  of  25  years  ago  at  this  point  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  unhealthy  drain. 

H.  M.  PHELPS. 
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BUILT  BY  THE  GERMAN  PIO- 
'  NEERS  IN  If 82. 


List  of  the  Names  of  Those  Old  Set¬ 
tlers  Who  Used  to  Worship 
in  the  Old  Meet¬ 


ing1  House. 


A" 


Probably  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  old¬ 
er  citizens  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  first  congregation  ever  organized 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  for 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty  was  found¬ 
ed  by  some  of  the  sturdy  and  indus¬ 
trious  German  pioneers,  who  had  built 
their  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Pitt,  as  early  as  1782.  At  that  time, 
when  the  town  of  Pittsburg  consisted 
of  about  60  rude  block  houses  and  100 
families  constituted  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  the  German  settlers,  feeling  keen¬ 
ly  the  want  of  a  place  of  worship,  join¬ 
ed  hands  and  built  a  “meeting  house,” 
as  they  called  it  then,  of  logs  on  the 
site  occupied  at  present  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  building  of  the  German  Evangeli¬ 
cal;  Protestant  Smibhfield  church;  eor-T* 
ner  Sixth  avenue  and  Smithfield  street. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  congregation 
was  Rev.  Johann  Wilhelm  Weber.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  church 
in  1782,  and  papers  left  by  him  have 
preserved  us  the  names  of  the  members 
comprising  the  congregation  of  that 
time.  The  list  of  the  members  In  those 
early  days  is  as  follows: 

Conrad  Weinbeutler,  (Winebiddle), 
Christian  Wyant,  Jacob  Bausmann, 
Alexander  Naegele  (Negley),  Samuel 
Ewalt,  Christian  Mauve  (Mowry),  Ja¬ 
cob  Heumaher  (Haymaker),  Thomas 
Smallman,  William  Diehl,  Johannes 
Small,  Philipp  Frantz,  Johann  Metzger, 
Johann  Metzger,  Johann  Rothermel, 
Heinrich  Neumann,  Casper  Reel, 
Johann  Hanlyn,  John  Hook  and  Hein¬ 
rich  Hofer.  The  great  grandchildren 
of  several  of  the  men  named  are  living 
in  this  county  at  the  present  day,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  have  changed  the 
names  a  little,  as  indicated  above,  and 
are  hardly  aware  yet  of  their  German 
origin. 

The  membership  lists  of  later  years 
also  show  many  names  'that  have  a  good 
sound  in  the  two  cities  at  the  present 
day  and  are  worn  by  some  of  the  most 
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respected  citizens  and  most  prominent 
business  men  in  Allegheny  county. 
During  the  period  from  1812  to  1825  the 
membership  lists  show  names  as  Adolph 
Eberhardt,  Johannes  Latshaw,  Peter 
Horn,  Thomas  Copeland,  Jonas  Raub 
(Roup),  Peter  Wm.  Eichbaum,  Jacob 
Naegely  (Negley),  George  L.  Reis, 
(Rice,  founder  of  Riceville),  Johannes 
Wollenschlaeger  (Woolslayer),  Carl 
Imsen,  Jacob  Warmkessel  (Warm- 
castle),  Daniel  Belthuber  (Beltz- 
hoover),  R.  Tomer,  Heinrich  Preiss 
(Price),  Jacob  Anschuetz,  David  and 
Solomon  Berlin,  Samuel  Hubley,  etc. 

In  1825  we  find,  among  others,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well  known  names  on  the  mem¬ 
bership  list:  Thomas  Enoch,  David 
Bieler  (Beeler),  Charles  Von  Bonnhorst, 
Felix  Brunot,  Mrs.  Forbes,  David  Grier, 
Frederick  Haines,  Rudolph  Lutz,  Jost 
Ruch  (Ruch’s  hill,  Eleventh  ward), 
Christ  and  Conrad  Upperman,  Nicolaus 
Voegtly,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  George  Weymann, 
Jacob  Dellenbaeh,  Ludwig  Henrici, 
Christian  Seip,  Jacob  Tschudy,  Adam 
Kuhn. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  after  its  or¬ 
ganization,  in  1782,  the  Smithfield 
church  remained  the  only  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  the  general  meeting  place  for 
the  German  population  of  all  Allegheny 
county. 

From  year  to  year  the  Smithfield 
church  has  been  growing  steadily  and 
in  late  years,  especially  since  Rev. 
Frederick  Ruoff,  the  present  pastor,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  congregation  has 
prospered  wonderfully.  The  erection  of 
the  Protestant  Orphan’s  Home,  in  West 
Liberty  and  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
in  Fair  Oaks,  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  and  the  influence  of  Rev. 
Ruoff  and  the  members  of  his  congre¬ 
gation,  although  the  other  German 
Evangelical  Protestant  churches  in 
Allegheny  county,  especially  the  Ger¬ 
man  St.  Paul’s  church,  on  East  street 
and  the  German  Evangelical  church,  of 
Manchester,  both* of  this  city,  have  been 
also  very  active  in  raising  money  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  two 
institutions  mentioned. 
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A  QUAINT  INN. 

A  Turtle  Creek  Hotel  in  Which 
Washington  Slept. 

A  RELIC  GF  OLD  STAGE  DAYS. 


It  Was  the  Rendezvous  of  Many  a 
Jovial  Crowd  in  Days  Long  Gone. 

Legend  Has  It  That  Once  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  His  Country  Spent  a  Plight 
in  One  of  Its  Old-Fashioned  Rooms. 
It  Was  a  Famous  Old  Hotel  and  a 
Relay  Station  for  the  Old  Trans- 
Alleghany  Stage  Line— A  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Hotel  and  Its  Cnrious 
Construction— Its  History. 


There  stands  a  weather-beaten  old 
building  along  the  main  street  of  Tur¬ 
tle  Creek  over  whose  old-fashioned 
portico  there  reposes  a  sign  that  reads 
“B-oadway  Hotel.”  To  the  stranger 
neither  tne  old  building  nor  the  sign 
conveys  any  meaning,  but  to  him  who 
knows  the  history  of  the  old  place  it 
iis  full  of  meaning.  Legend  says  that 
George  Washington  slept  in  this  hos¬ 
telry  over  100  years  ago,  and  the  room 
where  he  rested  himself  after  a  hard 
day’s  journey  is  proudly  pointed  out  by 
the  venerable  German  who  has  for 
many  years  been  the  landlord  of  the 
unpretentious  ho+el.  The  building  is 
long  and  irregular,  weather-beaten  and 
stained.  The  forepart  of  it  is  .  con¬ 
structed  ci  logs,  although  the  construe-, 
tion  is  hidden  by  an  outer  coat  of 
weatherboards  put  on  when  the  second 
part  of  the  place  was  built  yeard.„agb.’ 
It  stands  on  the  line  of  the  street  anti 
a  hospitable  porch  projects  clean  to  the 
sidewalk.  The  interior  arrangement  is 
quaint  and  simple,  being  after  the  style 
of  any  old  colonial  tavern.  It  is  divid¬ 
ed  off  into  large,  square  rooms,  very 
low  ceiled  and  containing  curious,  old- 
fasiypned  fireplaces.  The  fireplace  in 
the  room  that|  was  formerly  the  tap- 
room  and  which  is  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  is  a  genuine  old  cavernous  fire-, 
place  built  to  accommodate  a  fire  otc 
great  logs.  Now  it  is  walled  in  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  aperture  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  a  modern  and  very  com¬ 
monplace  looking  grate,  but  in  the  days 
when  George  Washington  journeyed 
west  its  genial  warmth  must  have  com¬ 
forted  the  shins  of  many  a  sturdy  pio¬ 
neer  and  woodsman.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  creature  comfort  to  be  had 
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iii  this  room  in  those  days.  To  the 

right  of  the  fireplace  and  running  ob 
liquely  across  one  corner  of  the  room 
is  a  partition  in  which  there  is  a  long 
shutter  or  slide  set  lengthwise  over  a 
broad  shelf.  Behind  this  partition 
stood  the  tapster  and  such  comforting 
beverages  as  warmed  the  cockles  of  our 
forefather’s  heart  were  spread  in  glad 
array  before  him.  Pewter  and  earthen 
cups  adorned  the  walls  and  pipes  were 


Opening  ofr  the  taproom  and 


also  Ilf] 

the  front  of  the  house  is  the  commo¬ 
dious  and  cheerful  guests’  room.  It  is 
well  lighted  and  opens  to  the  side  street 
by  a  glass  windowed  door.  One  of  the  ! 
quaintest  features  of  this  room  is  a ' 
very  ar.cient  heating  apparatus  known 
as  a  Franklin  stove,  so  named  from  I 
its  inventor,  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  | 
'is  simply  a  peculiar,  old-fashioned  iron  ! 
mantel  with  an  open  grate  projecting  { 
from  It  In  such  a  manner  that  it  re-  1 


The  Taproom  of  tlie  Broad 


to  be  had  with  plenty  of  pure  Virginia 
leaf. 


in  Former  Days. 


two  front  r? 

rooms  is  the  dining  room  with  a  fire- 
piace  in  one  corner  and  a  capacious 
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pantry  opening  off  one  corner.  Sack 
|of  these  rooms  are  the  kitchen,  wash 
house,  etc.,  apartments  of  comparative¬ 
ly  modern  construction. 

I  The  door  latches  in  the  old  part  of 
'the  house  are  curious  old  brass  and 
Iron  affairs  lifting  by  a  knob,  turns  an 
;eccentric  and  so  raises  the  long  ir.n  , 
latch  bar  from  the  catch  or  lock.  The 
doors  are  .all  divided  into  small,  oblong 
panels  and  around  the  rooms  runs  a 
very  low  wainscot  of  beaded  wood  and 
I  molding.  The  old  house  was  evidently 
!a  fine  one  in  its  time  and  is  said  to  be 
a  famous  rendezvous  for  the  jovial 
spirits  who  journeyed  back  and  forth'  . 
between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia] 
jover  the  old  state  pike  road.  It  was  a 
relay  station  for  the  old-time  Trans- 
Allegheny  stage  coach  line  and  at  that 
time  an  immense  stable  stood  across  • 
the  street,  where  the  stage  company 
■kept  the  relays  of  horses  and  where 
guests  of  the  hotel  put  up  their  horses. 
The  patronage  of  the  house  in  those  ] 
(days  was  largely  teamsters  and  cattle 
drovers  and  tne  old  hotel  walls  if  they 
Icould  talk  could  no  doubt  tell  some  ] 
merry  tales  and  rehearse  some  stirring 
Beenes. 

i  Just  when  George  Washington  spent 
a  night  In  the  p&te  no  one  now  living 
could  be  found  ^ho  knows,  but  it  is 
accepted  as  an  indisputable  fact  that 
he  did  so.  :  v;  '  tjfe. 

The  hotel  at  present  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Martin  Miller,  of  Turtle  Creek,  wife 
of  >  a  well-known  Pittsburg  attorney, 
and  is  kept  by  John  Jenkener,  a  vener¬ 
able  Pennsylvania  German.  Mr.  Jen- 
]  kener  has  been  host  of  the  Broadway 
)  for  many  years.  The  hotel  was  prior 
to  its  purchase  by  Thomas  McMasters, 
Mrs.  Miller’s  father,  the  property  of 
|  the  Chaffins.  At  that  time  the  town 
|  of  Turtle  Creek  was  known  as  Chaf- 
)  finsville.  Mr.  .Tenkener  can  remember 
i  when  the  house  used  to  be  crowded 
with  teamsters  and  cattle  drovers,  who 
slept  on  the  floor  and  went  out  in  the 
back  yard  mornings  to  wash  in  cold 
wa  ',r  at  the  pump. 

J  ‘  “Now,”  said  he,  “I  would  like  to  see 
guests  who  would  put  up  at  a  hotel 
with  such  accommodations.  Nowadays 
travelers  must  have  feather  beds,  hot 
1  water,  warm  rooms  and  somebody  to 
wash  them  and  brush  their  hair.” 

The  present  patronage  of  the  house 
consists  largely  of  farmers  and  cattle¬ 
men,  as  in  the  old  days,  for  it  is  still 
more  of  a  tavern  than  a  hotel  and  its 
guests  make  themselves  a  part  of  the 
family.  The  trade  in  winter  is  small, 

|  the  host  says,  but  in  summer  there  is 
a  lively  business.  The  farmers  like  to 
I  meet  here  and  sit  out  on  the  clean 
benches  on  the  porch  evenings  smoking 
and  telling  stories  or  .talking  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  interest  to  them.  It  Is 
an  old-fashioned  place  yet,  and  as  one 
enters  its  dark,  low  ceiled  interior  and 
observes  the  puritanical  plainness  and 
neatnefes  about  him  he  seems  to  feel 
]  An  air  of  legend  and  history- 


ic  keel  a  first  pressed  the  wee' 
ose  Iron  prows  great  laUe-iclt_. .  . 
ie  hidden  stores  of  heat  and  light 
I  Link  mart  to  mart  In  far  bayou. 
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Pittsburg's  past  Is  one  that  cannot  be  too 
|of<en  recalled.  It  Is  at  once  a  guide  for 
present,  and  an  Inspiration  for  the 

The  progress  of  the  last  half  century, 
e  the  day  when  the  first  number  of  The 
IDispatch  came  from  the  press,  was  made 

■  possible  only  b)'4lie  foundation  laid  by  the 

■  sturdy  pioneers  of  a  hundred  years  before, 

Great  as  are  the  gifts  of  nature  to  Pltts- 
B  burg,  and  rich  as  Allegheny  county  Is  In 
•  natural  wealth,  such  as  few  other  sections 
of  the  earth  possess,  still  there  would  not 
be  this  wonderful  hive  of  Industry  here  to¬ 
day  had  not  the  settlers  of  the  earliest 
times  been  of  the  type  and  texture  that 
command  success.  The  forest  and  thicket, 
hiding  the  most  bloodthirsty  and  treacher¬ 
ous  enemies  the  white  man  has  ever  known, 
presented  no  appalling  terrors  to  the  colo¬ 
nist.  The  farms  grew  In  number,  the  herds 
Increased,  the  forest  fell  before  the  de¬ 
vouring  ax,  and  the  Indians  turned  their 
I  faces  to  the  West  and  South.  The  men 
fl  who  accomplished  those  things  were  not 
^romantic  knights  or  antique  burglars.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  plain  men  who 
came  to  the  frontier  of  clvlllzaton  to  build 
substantial  homes.  They  expected  hard 
knocks;  they  took  and  gave  them  cheerful¬ 
ly.  but  they  never  turned  back  from  the 
task  they  had  undertaken. 

The  French  Flrai  in  the  Field. 

I  Although  a  settlement  was  made  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  year  10W.  It  was  more  than 
100  years  later  that  white  men  first  began 


ther  Intrusion.  He  set  out  on  his  perilous 
mission  from  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  October 
31,  and  arrived  at  Will’s  Creek,  now  Cum¬ 
berland.  Md..  November  14,  having  picked 
bis  way  there  Christopher  Gist,  who 
o  act  as  guide;  a  French  Interpreter 
and  four  other  men.  From  Will's  Creek 

Pittsburg.  The  story  of  the  journey  .-inland  kv!t XvhT 
through  the  wilderness  has  often  been  **' ■  -l0St  ?nly 
told,  and  need  only  be  briefly  recounted 
here.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  November, 

1753,  that  the  future  President  first  gazed 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  then  flowing 
through  grand  forests  between  rugged 
hills  abounding  In  natural  beauty. 

“As  I  got  down  before  the  canoe,”  says 
he  In  his  Journal,  "I  spent  some  time  In 
viewing  the  rivers  and  the  land  In  the  fork, 
which  I  think  extremely  well  situated  for 
a  fort,  as  It  has  the  absolute  command  of 
both  rivers.  •  •  •  •  Ahout  two  miles 
from  this,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
(probably  at  McKee's  Rocks),  at  the 


place  where  the  Ohio  company  Intended  to 
erect  a  fort,  lives  Shlnglss,  King  of  the 
Delawares.  We  called  upon  him  to  In¬ 
vite  him  to  a  council  at  Logatown." 

A  Story  of  Hardship. 

Logstown  was  a  Shawnee  village  on  the 
Ohio,  17  miles  below  FJtsburg,  where  Tan- 
acharlsoti,  the  Half  King,  dwelt.  Wash¬ 
ington  remained  there  until  November  30, 
for  Venango,  accompanied 


by  the  friendly  Halff  King.'  “tie  reached' I 
Le  Boeuf  December  ,12  afjer  a  tiresome 
Journey,  and  was  courteously  received  by 
the  French  commander,  who,  however, 
made  a  very  unsatisfactory  reply  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dimvlddlo's  letter.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  commanded  by  his  superior  to 
eject  every  Englishman  from  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  meant  to  Jarry  out  his  orders. 
Washington  took  notfe  of  the  strength  of 
the  fortification  and  /of  the  preparations 
lhat  were  making  to  tend  a  fleet  of  boats 
down  the  river  to  fortify  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  story  of  his  J  return  through  the 
wilderness  Is  briefly!  but  graphically  told 
by  Rldpath  as  follows: 

"Washington  returned  to  Venango,  and 
then,  with  Gist  as  his  sole  companion,  left 
the  river  and  struck  Into  the  woods.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  solitary  marches 
ever  made  by  man.  There  In  the  desolate 
wilderness  was  the  future  President  of  (he 
Foiled  Stales.  Clad  lYi  tUfe  robe  of  an  In¬ 
dian,  with  gun  In  band  and  knapsack 
strapped  to  his  shoulders:  struggling 
through  Interminable  •  snows;  sleep! 
with  frozen  clothes  on  a  bed  of  j 


breaking  throut 


lilm.  He  at  onco  had  a  stockade  ereett 
Learning  that  the  French  force  wt 
smnll  one,  Washington  determined  to 
prise  it  at  tho  camp  only  a  few  mil 
distant. 

A  Temporarily  Decisive  Dottle. 
Tlie  attack  was  made  on  the  2Slh. 

.  —  - 1  killed  and  two 

wounded.  Jumonvlllo,  the  French  com¬ 
mander.  was  killed,  and  21  men  taken  pris¬ 
oners. 

Washington,  meantime  receiving  rein¬ 
forcements  which  brought  h!s  regiment  up 
to  over  400  men.  remained  at  the  fortified 
camp  until  June  ID.  Then  he  determined  to 
advance  toward  Redstone.  The  troops  wero 
employed  In  cutting  roads,  and  were  13 
days  In  advancing  as  many  miles  to  Gist's. 
A  company  under  Captain  Lewis  was, mean¬ 
time  engaged  In  opening  up  a  road  from 
Gist's  toward  Redstone,  of  which  they  com¬ 
pleted  eight  miles.  On  the  29th,  Washing¬ 
ton  reached  Gist's,  and  learned  that  a 
strong  French  force  was  coming  up  the 
Monongahela  to  attack  him.  The  Colonel 
of  the  regiment.  Fry,  having  died  May  30, ; 
while  enroute  to  the  Great  Meadows,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  left  In  command.  A  couucll 
of  war  was  held  at  Gist's,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  retreat  to  Will's  Creek.  But  on 
reaching  Great  Meadows,  Washlngton'3, 
troops  were  so  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
hunger,  having  been  several  days  without 
brend,  that  It  was  deemed  Impracticable  to 
go  further  until  they  received  supplies  and 
reinforcements.  Colonel  Washington  ac¬ 
cordingly  strengthened  his  fortifications  and 
named  It  Fort  Necessity.  This  fort  was 
In  what  Is  now  Wharton  township,  Fayette 
county,  near  the  National  road.  Here,  on 
the  3d  of  July,  he  was  attacked  by  about 
500  Frenchmen  and  400  Indians,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  De  Vllllera,  and  Anally  forced  to  capit¬ 
ulate  after  a  loss  of  12  men  killed  and  43 
wounded.  On  the  morning  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  little  body  of  troops  began  their 
weary  journey  back  over  tho  mountains  to 
Will's  creek.  Such  was  the  unfortunate 
ending  of  the  second  attempt  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  establish  a  post  at  the  forks  of  tho 
Ohio. 

nrnililocU’H  DlaiiMrou*  Campaign, 
in  the  sptlng  of  1755  another  campaign 
for  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  was  In¬ 
augurated,  the  command  devolving  upon 
Major  General  Edward  Braddoek,  of  the 
British  army,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
King's  forces  In  America.  With  an  army 
Washington  serving  ns 
his  staff,  Braddoek 
'umberland,  on  Will's 


Tho  French  and  Indians  then  advanced 
and  attacked  Bouquet's  position  at  Ft.Llg- 
onler,  but  wore  Anally  repulsed  October  L', 
and  fell  back  to  Ft.  Duquesne, 

General  Forbes’  army  In  the  latter  part 
of  September  amounted  to  nearly  e,(>«t 
men.  The  rear  division,  comprising  the 
main  body  of  troops,  left  Raystown  Oc. 

Mrt"-  ~  - 

November,  it  w: 


French  learned  that  the 

„  Eorrlson  was  weak,  and  the  In- 

li -r 

“»> »'?!.« 'SlSSf  SSf 

Ohioed  r  °  f0rt  and  fled  ln  boals  down  the 

Fort  DnqucNne  Finally  Taken, 
a' °  Mt\rt?rf0rbC8'  H‘S>>lnn<lers  came  to 
driven  in  ^  „  a  n,,mher  of  stakes  were 
driven  Into  the  ground.  Hero  were  hen,. 
Ing  the  kilts  of  their  countrymen  who  hn  \ 

te*e'alnr  tWO  months  before  during 

SjS&i  dGfe'?t'  Tho  Scotchmen  were  in® 
furiated  at  the  sight  and  rushed  forward 
toavongethemselves.  But,  arriving  „ 

HSga»,-*ar?sffjSS 
ns  zrxMs 

.jXrnh'tS  W»  m 

thusjafter  repealed  failures,  on  November 
2o.  175S,  the  key  to  the  Ohio  Valley  parsed 
forever  from  the  possession  of  the* French' 
r>r£  a  ?rmf,by'  ,ho  Progenitor  of  the 
Ormsby  family  of  this  county,  who  was  a 
Forl,os'  nrmy  described 
the  place  os  having  a  most  desolate  an. 
pearance.  all  the  Improvements  made  by 
the  French  having  been  burned  to  the 
ground.  'You  may  judge  our  situation  ” 
lie  wrote,  "when  I  assure  you  that  wo  lmd 
neither  flour,  meat  nor  liquor  In  store 
The  only  relief  was  plenty  of  venison  und 
which  the  hunters  brought  In 
pooplo  devoured  without 


and  which 
bread  or  salt." 

Some  sort  of  a  military  defense  was  In¬ 
dispensable,  as  tho  hostile  French  and  the 
Indians  were  still  In  tho  vicinity,  keeping 


Kilns  of  over  2,000  mvi 
epln  *n  aide-de-camp 
plff  _  SLom  Fort  Cu 


3  2“ 


LXpfo  ..ALiy.  Forty  days  iv,. 


a  close  watch  on  their  enemies.  ..  .....  ... 
ode  was  therefore  hastily  built  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Monongahela  nt  the  south 
lend  of  West  street,  sufficient  to  accommo¬ 
date  20a  men.  This  number  was  taken 
,'rom  Washington's  command,  and  leu  lo 
garrison  it,  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  n  gnl- 
i  ant  Scotch  soldlor,  being  placed  In  yom- 
‘ilrthfi.  TJ»  nrmv  rcm>-nr,i  •<  - 
nd  General' Forbes  died  in  Phlludclnilla. 


Tuscnrora  Mountains.  This  vast  country 
reached  from  those  mountains  to  the  west¬ 
ern  boundary  of  tho  province  and  northward 
to  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  entire  southwest  quarter  of  tho 
province  and  all  the  land  In  Pennsylvania 
beyond  the  mountains  to  which  the  Indian 
’hie  had  bcrti  extinguished. 


.  . .  nM* 

several  of  them  singly  large  enough  for 
counties.  nl  first  term  of  court  held  ln 
Bedford,  |n  i~i. 

A  DUpnte  With  Virginia- 

Among  the3e  civil  divisions  were  Pitt 
and  Rostraver  townships,  the  former  em¬ 
bracing  Pittsburg  md  largo  portions  of 
,  e  Present  counties  of  Allegheny.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Beaver,  and  the  latter  Includ¬ 
ing  parts  0[  ..resent  counties  of  Alle- 
?ber,y  and  Westmoreland.  Virginia  at 
this  time,  however  laid  claim  lo  all  that 
of  'he  province  lying  west  of  the  Laurel 
BUI.  and  through  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Monongahela  valley  were  nominally  In 
Bedford  county  few.  If  any  of  them,  rec¬ 
ognized  her  authority.  They  got  rid  of 
«he  tax  collector  by  protesting  that  they 
were  citizens  0r  Virginia  and  not  Penn¬ 
sylvanians. 

Bedford  speedily  got  rid  of  her  trouble¬ 
some  western  constituency,  for  on  Febru- 
°Ty  2®.  1773.  xyc'intoreland  county  was 
formed,  embracing  Ml  that  portion  of  Bed¬ 
ford  county  lylng  "*  **'"  '  '"'rcA  Mm 

About 


- .  ,yln-  nta>  of  the  Laurel  Hill. 

with  us  coun[y  “cnt  at  Hannastown, 

““  miles  distant'  from  Pittsburg. 


{his  lime  the  depute  betwen  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  over  the  boundary  question 


was  waxing  Worm,  and  It  began  to  look 
“  matters  could  not  be  settled  without 

Early  in  1774  Dr  John  Connolly,  a  friend 
or  Lord  Dtnimore.  came  lo  Fort  Pitt  and 
took  possession  of  It.  In  January  ho  Issued 
n  Proclamation  dated  Fort  Dunmore—  the 
name  he  had  given  to  the  fort— calling  the 
militia  together  pn  the  25tli  of  the  month. 
J  nis  act  caused  [his  arrest  on  a  warrant 
issued  by  Arthur  Si.  Clair  (afterward 
uovernor  of  thciNorthwest  territory),  a 
magistrate  of  w  estmorclond  county.  He 
was  taken  to  (Jill  at  Hannastown,  but 
was  released  on  ball.  Ho  then  returned 
'?  Augusta  coutity.  Virginia,  to  which  It 
....  0,“imed  Pittsburg  belonged,  and  was 
'  ,.°1fn  ',n  us  Jusjlce  of  the  Peace.  Armed 
raLCVl1  a,l<1  Inllltary  authority,  with 
•w  men  under  hi.:  ha  returned 


,.n  ,vP",  Older  h|s  command,  he  returned 
nr  a  nrii0r?,anl  county,  and  on  the  5th 
linn.1..'  whcnl.0urt  was  In  session  at 
House  "imw  hJl  appeared  at  the  Court 
court  "d  fjSHdo  the  Justices  to  hold 


of  the  Monongahela  river 
southeast  of  the  Allegheny  r.  in  th0 
county  of  Cumberland.  lncIudlipori  pit- 
and  the  town  of  Pittsburg.  Inded  as 
follows,  viz:  Beginning  at  marked 
Spanish  oak  standing  on  the  sr.  6|,)e  cf 
the  Monongahela  river:  thenc.«,,.v.  i,.i 
perches  to  a  marked  Mckoi 

; 


marked  white  oak;  thence  we: 
to  a  marked  white  oak;  th* 
perches  to  a  post;  thence  e 
to  a  post;  thence  north  14  dv( 
perches  to  a  white  walnut  a 
of  the  Sawmill  creek  on  tht 
thence  up  the  Ohio  river  G2 
202  perches  to  a  white  walnut  o 
Point;  thence  crossing  tho  Mel 
river  and  up  tho  sou  L 

legheny  river  north  71  degree* 
perches,  north  49  degrees  oust  2  J 
north  39  degrees  east  74  perches. I 
50  degrees  east  99  perches  tr  -  ■ 

on  tho  said  river; 
(Croghun’s)  claim  sou:h  66  degi 
1 

by  vacant  land  south  IS  degre* 
perches  to  a  marked  white  oaB 
by  barrens  south  40  degrees  ■ 
perches  lo  a  marked  white  o,-* 
by  Samuel  Sample's  Improver 
192  perches  to  a  marked  hie 
south  65  degrees  west  74  petxl 
marked  red  oak  on  the  nortn  sj 
Monongahela  river;  thence  < 
river  south  7S  degrees  west  3' 
the  place  of  beginning.  <jOntaH 


jk:  tb- 
sha.4  to  a 
.IS  perches 


e  mouth 
io  river: 
Igrees 


jslte  the 
ongahela 
f  the  AI- 


perches. 
..nd  north 
vanish  oak 


|k:  thence 
1  west  150 
Ik:  thence 


acres  and  the  allowance  of  s 

cent  for  roads  and  hlghw""> 

Surveyed  the  27th  day 


J.le  of  the 

■  *•  I  r!  <Jd 

■  ni'.c 

1  '  ' 


J.  . .  - .  .  of  Slarc* 

ye  'Hon'ble'  Thomas  Penn  anill 
Penn,  Esqs.,  true  and  absolute 
tarles  of  the  Province  of  PennsvJ 
pursuance  of  a  warrant  bearing^ 
6th  day  of  January.  1.69.  I 

to  jo»o 

Deputy  Si| 

Recorded  In  the  Secretary's 
19th  day  of  May.  1769. 

JOHN  LUKENS,  Surveyor  C 
Locating  the  OIil  Liu 

Tho  upper  right  hand  corner  c 
graving  shows  the  Indorsement 
baclc  of  the  draft.  It  Is  ( 
"Westmoreland,  5,706  acres,  at 
called  Pittsburg." 

According  thnt  well-lnfoi 
historian,  the  late  Neville  B. 
Spanish  oak.  at  which  the  sut 
slood  near  the  south  bank  of  '.h.l 
gahela,  Just  In  the  middle  r 


l-i.  17(3>,  for 

1  Richard 
1  proprie- 
Jvnnla,  In 
I  date  the 


I? (11  oo  the 
r.eneral. 


_  The  manor  line  there  Is  I 

ern  line  of  the  Gregg  property, 
ory  tree,  south  of  the  Spanish  o 
not  far  from  the  old  Buck  tnve 
Brownsville  road.  The  White  i 
the  Ohio  stood  a  short  distance  abl 
mill  run,  at  the  Junction  of  V  " 
and  Steubenville  r  *  “ 


Indians  still  continued  hostile 
Mlngoes.  particularly,  murdered  and  plund¬ 
ered  tte  Whites  in  the  border  settlements. 
Colonel  Morgan.  In  a  leU,e.r  ",v'  been 
March  1777  states  that  parties  lia\>-  been 
assembled  to  massacre  whue^-_ 


Through  the  medium  of  the  first  Pitts¬ 
burg  Directory  ever  Issued  The  DLpateh 
is  able  to  give  Its  readers  an  accurate  view 
of  the  city  and  Its  business  interests  and 
public  institutions  a  years  ago. 

The  first  directory,  published  In  ISId,  a  as  a. 
very  small  affair  when  compared  with  the 
huge  volume  required  for  holding  the  names 

local  and  general. 

From  the  pages  of  this 


_  book,  now 


we  learn  that  Pittsburg  at  that  tin 


next  census,  taken  five 


•city  of  ProrUiom 
The  country  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  flour 
Pittsburg  ' 


16  n  barrel  at 
January.  1778.  In  March  of 
_ _ _ r  Simon  Glrty.  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Kee  and  Matthew  Elliott  made  their  - 
from  Pittsburg,  and  afterward  w.~"  1 
with  the  Indians  against 
Early  In  this  y  ' 

dian  country  w 
Lachlan  McIntosh 


leagued 

. white  settlers. 

a..  Invasion  of  the  In- 
planned.  and  General 
was  sent  to  Pittsburg 
with  portions  of  a  Virginia  “  P*""S, 
tlon.  Ho  built  Fort  McIntosh 


the  mouth 

„  JUr-Tr:  5!  S&TS;  Ml 

ro  miles  from  that  post  to 

river  and  erected  and  garrisoned  Fort 

“hTar’my  r.«^  t=  For.  Pill.  I»»l» 
Colonel  John  Gibson  with  1M  men  - 
new  fort.  This  force  was  subsequently  be 
sieged  by  the  Indians  and  several  of  he 
soldiers  killed.  The  fort  was  abandoned  tho 
following  summer. 


change  for  the  better 

country.  Bacon  wr-‘ 


«a...  pound  and  other 

exceedingly  scarce  and  ntgn. 

Colonel  David  Brodhead  was  placed 


(JOIonei  - - 

F.r.P.U.n  IMA 


force  of  about  6)0 


“rr 


inufaeiurlng  Interests. 


of  Important 

Plttslmrg  ns  n  Uorougu. 

Th“  civil  officers  of  Allegheny  county  in 
1815  were  as  follows.  Samuel  Roberts. 
President  Judge,  and  Francis  McClure 
and  George  Robinson,  Associate  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  Samuel 
Douglas.  Deputy  Attorney  General; 
Ephraim  Pentland.  Prothonotary ;  Samuel 
Jones.  Register  and  Recorder;  WHIIom 
Woods.  SnerlfT.  and  Thomas  Enochs,  cor¬ 
oner  The  Commissioners  of  Taxes  were 
James  Kern  In.  John  Irwin.  Robert  Ma- 
geeTiohn  Patterson.  Clerk,  and  William 
Steel,  Treasurer. 

Pittsburg's  civil  government  was  in  me 

sar*jsp-sK:«»g£ 

nriiiintn  Anderson.  John  t-aldnell. 


ton.  William  Annerson.  John  l; 

lames  Brown,  John  Harmon,  Mark  stack 

Rivard  Robinson  and  George  voch- 

r-7  LaZarT^bn  B  ^Gr  iy  High  'constable; 
easurer;  John  b.  Gra>.  c-r_«0-n. 


w..j  ipS  nn  expedition  against  the 

v"«>  m-sss 


diittlh  Re.urnlnT  to  For.  P1U  the  'O'F 
.offered  tor  Inch  of  supplies.  December  14 
JoEl  Brodb.od  wrote:  “Tim  troop.  Mn 


end  I  beer  of 


William  Barrett.  C. 

•  hew  McRown,  Wellghmaster.  Jacob 
Hoffer.  inspector  of  Tobacco  and  Gauger. 


:  John 


“'lUHebt,-.  to  .be  C 

SSJe  ■>»  XSiot  “p?” 

Sleele  (south  side  „V0Ung  The 

SsS'sw™ 


SSSlT,^  w 

indeed,  there  Is  very  little  meat  to 
this  side  of  the  mountain  at  any 

TUC  . . '*«}.  ^-'^V-ll^^un^ton'onw^w 


V  the  v\  est  oil  Sunday. 


b\ld.‘-i'KU  efflet-rs.  among  them  Coloncll  The  ra,.-s  of  post.»c.;,^r .  ^ 

—  General  I 
Inted  to  l 


somo  of  his  ofll' 


